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Intra muros peccatur et extra. 


I 


ENGLISHMEN and Germans have never crossed swords in hostile array 
on the battlefield. They have stood shoulder to shoulder, as allies, 
in resisting with arms in hand the overweening ambition of Louis 
the Fourteenth, the ‘ Roi Soleil,’ and of that modern scourge of man- 
kind Napoleon the First. Sprung from the same stock, having 
similar aims of culture, Germans and Englishmen can do a great 
deal, in peaceful rivalry, for the spread of general civilisation. 
Nothing is, therefore, more to be deplored than the systematic 
stirring up of jealousy, hatred, and downright enmity between 
two kindred races which yet may, some day, have to meet a common 
danger. 

For the present, no doubt, the vaulting ambition of an autocratic 
northern Power has fortunately overleapt itself in the Far East. But 
historically it is a well-known fact that whenever foiled in the West, 
Russia, after a short time, has turned towards the East; and when 
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finding, for the nonce, great obstacles there, has once more made a 
push towards the West and the North. This dangerous seesaw 
policy, which has brought about the annexation and oppression of the 
most multifarious races—among them many of a higher develop- 
ment than her own—may yet be repeated, if the present internal 
movement in Russia does not achieve a thorough success. As it is, 
the struggle between the two forces is still raging, undecided, in the 
fiercest manner possible. 

In spite of the most harassing financial straits, the Russian Govern- 
ment has already decreed the employment of 20,000,000/. for the 
rebuilding of the lost fleet. Before the war with Japan, that fleet 
was numerically superior to that of Germany. So was, and still is, 
the French fleet. Now, geographically, Germany is wedged in between 
France and Russia. France, for more than four hundred years, has 
never ceased to attack her eastern neighbour and to tear pieces of 
territory from him, often basing her aggression upon German internal 
dissensions. Of Russia it is well known that, in spite of outward 
friendliness between monarchs, her military and bureaucratic oligarchy 
looks with an evil eye upon anything like real German unity and 
power. Hence Moltke thought that his nation had to be prepared for 
the possibility of ‘a war with two fronts.’ That attack, if it came, 
would, of course, be made from the land side as well as from the sea— 
in the Baltic and in the German Ocean. 

Does it not stand to reason that a country so placed is in need of 
a proper protection of its coasts? What Englishman would, under 
similar circumstances, object to such a measure for his own country ! 
—more especially so if the threatening Powers east and west of it 
were positively in alliance with each other. Richard Cobden, the 
most decided opponent of large military armaments, once said that, if 
it were necessary for the security of England, he would not hesitate to 
grant a navy budget of 100,000,000I. 

Germany has developed a considerable industry and oversea trade, 
and has acquired a few colonies. That, too, makes for the necessity 
of naval protection. It is often rightly said that England, in case of 
a great war, must keep her communications at sea open, lest she should 
be starved out in food. The same holds good for Germany, who has 
to look to the inlet near Hamburg for free conveyance of provisions 
from abroad. For all that, the German fleet is still not only at a 
vast distance from the enormously superior English navy, but 
even far behind that of France, whilst Russia is intent upon 
rapidly rebuilding her own. Yet, though France is the nearer 
neighbour to England, and though numerous wars have been fought 
between her and this country, nobody here has ever thought 
of calling upon France to stop her yearly increasing naval 
armaments. 

Let it not be forgotten that the appeal for the creation of a German 
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fleet has not originated with the present Emperor, but that it dates 
back to more than sixty years ago, to the time when the great national 
upheaval for the establishment of German freedom and union was 
nearing its revolutionary outbreak. We all then were agitating for 
the creation of a navy. Our poets, Herwegh, Freiligrath, and others 
of the Liberal and Democratic party, enthusiastically sang for that 
cause. They even looked upon it as an additional means of freeing 
the nation from the shackles of its petty princely tyrannies by widening 
its political horizon. 


Das Meer wird uns vom Herzen spiilen 
Den letzten Rost der Tyrannei, 
Sein Hauch die Ketten weh’n entzwei 
Und unsre Wunden kiihlen. 
Das Meer, das Meer macht frei ! 


Kiihn, wie der Adler kommt geflogen, 
Nimmt der Gedanke dort den Lauf; 
Kiihn blickt der Mann zum Mann hinanf, 

Den Riicken ungebogen. 
Und in den Furchen, die Columb gezogen, 
Geht Deutschlands Zukunft auf. 


So Herwegh. And Freiligrath, in not less passionate words, saw 


with his mind’s eye, in 1844—four years before the great German 
Revolution—the national colours (black, red, gold), which then were 
treated as a symbol of high treason by our despotic princes, waving 
from the masts of a coming German fleet. His prevision came true 
when the nation burst its shackles. The National Parliament of 
1848-49 decreed the formation of a navy; and black-red-gold 
actually waved from the masts of the few vessels got together 
amidst the storms of the popular upheaval. 

But what happened when a German merchant vessel came to this 
country with that national flag? The mob tore it down and trampled 
it in the mire. And Lord Palmerston made a satirical inquiry from 
the English Consul at Bremen as to what ‘ pirate flag’ that banner 
was ! 

When the German movement for freedom and unity was drowned 
in blood by reactionary monarchs, they, to their lasting disgrace, 
brought the few vessels under the hammer. Only many years after- 
wards, under urgent circumstances, a faint attempt of forming a 
fleet was renewed in Prussia, until, under the present Emperor, 
greater advance was made. It was not, and it is not done even now, 
without much legislative difficulty—so little does the nation think of 
making the navy a means of offence ; least of all, against England, 
whose political liberties were often enough, in former times, held up 
by German Liberal Constitutionalists as an example to be followed. 
Did not Schiller already say, in his ‘ Invineible Fleet,’ when celebrating 
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the triumph of England, the happy possessor of the Magna Charta, 
over the Armada of bigoted Spanish tyranny : 


Hast du nicht selbst, von stolzen Kénigen gezwungen, 
Der Reichsgesetze weisestes erdacht ? 

Das grosse Blatt, das deine Kénige zu Biirgern, 
Zu Fiirsten deine Biirger macht ? 


To-day, Germans gifted with any statesmanlike foresight, and 
otherwise out-and-out opponents of the Regis voluntas suprema lex 
doctrine, must see that the men of 1848-49 had wisely anticipated 
what is being done now—even as the German Parliament of those 
days, which assumed sovereign power for itself, and which in 1849 
was dispersed by force of arms, had, after all, to be reconstituted in 
1871, though unfortunately with much-restricted privileges. Aye, I 
do not hesitate to assert that if a Republic were established in the 
Fatherland, its naval policy would still have to remain the same. 


II 


Having lived in this country—which has become my second 
home—for the greater part of my life, I may be allowed to say that if 
there were any intention on the part of the German Government to 
attack England, I would be the first to denounce such a scheme. The 
German people itself would rise against the mad attempt. But 
there is no such intention, no such desire. Everybody in Germany 
laughs at the false alarm. 

At the same time, the nation will not permit itself being dictated 
to from any Power abroad as to the measures it may, or may not, 
take for its own security on land or at sea. Nor will it listen to the 
suggestions, so often framed in more or less offensive language, con- 
cerning the conditions of peace it had to insist on, in 1871, after a 
life-and-death struggle with a Power from which Germany had suffered 
so often, and so deeply, for centuries past. Nothing contributes 
more to an estrangement between Germans and Englishmen than the 
incessant repetition of such importunate hints, coming from a country 
which holds under its sway the sixth part of the inhabitable globe, 
in all parts of the world. 

It need scarcely be added that the repetition of suggestions about 
the retrocession of Alsace-Lorraine has all the worse irritating effect 
since the establishment of the ‘cordial understanding’ between 
England and France. It looks like a hidden threat of a future war. 
For my part, I, with the vast majority of our countrymen, sincerely 
wish for friendly relations between Germany and France. And I 
know that among the younger French generation, and among the best 
and most thoughtful Republicans, the idea of revenge has gradually 
been losing ground. That idea is cultivated now mainly by those 
who wish to overturn the Republic in the Royalist, or Imperialist, 
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and Clerical interest. True French Democrats know that any war 
with Germany, whether successful, or—what is by far more likely— 
unsuccessful for France, would either saddle her Commonwealth with 
a military Dictator, who soon would ripen into an Imperator; or 
bring about, through defeat, the overthrow of the existing free institu- 
tions by way of revenge upon what would then be held to be Republican 
inefficiency. Such an issue would be deplored by German Liberals 
and Democrats ; for they look upon the continuance of the neighbouring 
Republic as a useful instrument for progress in their own country. 

Let me add—strange as it may appear to many—that the very 
fact of French military ambition having had its outlook on the Rhine 
barred, since 1871, by an iron wall, has been a blessing in disguise to 
the Republic itself. Its citizens have thus been induced to devote 
their energies to the internal development of the Commonwealth 
against the repeated contrary attempts of the Boulangers and the 
Delcassés. In this way the very Treaty of 1871 has turned out a 
benefit to the Republic. Into its reconstitution Bonapartist France 
had only been beaten by defeats on the battlefield; and its final 
establishment was decreed in the National Assembly by a majority of 
but one ! 

For those in this country who often purposely, or unwittingly, 
make bad blood in Germany by trying to revive the out-dying spirit 
of ‘revenge’ and ‘ revindication’ in France with their talk about 
Alsace and Metz—of old, parts of the German Empire—it may not be 
amiss to bring to recollection an important historical fact. It is, 
that France under Royal, Republican, and Imperial Governments 
had for more than four hundred years made aggressive wars upon 
Germany, and exerted herself to loosen, or to dissolve, the bonds of 
the national unity of that neighbouring country. All means to that 
end seemed good enough. Whilst remaining herself attached to the 
Church of the Roman Arch-priest, and having her nocturnal St. 
Bartholomew massacres and ‘ dragonnades ’ at home, Royalist France 
egged on Protestants against Catholics beyond her frontier for the 
purpose of mutual destruction. In the same way, Catholic France 
encouraged the so-called ‘ infidel’ Turks to wars against the German 
Empire, so that she herself might have things all the more easy in her 
conquering designs towards the Rhine. 

When revolutionary France arose in the name of the noble principles 
of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, one of the early declarations of 
her Assembly was to this effect, that ‘each State within the German 
Empire was a separate national body’ (‘ wn Corps de Nation séparé ’), 
and that, consequently, no assent of that Empire was required for 
annexing such a separate body to another country—namely, to 
France. In accordance with that doctrine, the territorial ‘ enclaves’ 
in Alsace, which still belonged to Germany even after the annexations 
accomplished by fraud and force under Louis the Fourteenth, were by 
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a simple stroke of the pen declared to be French. It was the moderate 
Girondists who carried that astounding measure. The Jacobins, 
wishing to deal before all with internal affairs, at first resisted it. 
When the violent act of seizure had been completed, France declared 
war against a single German State ; craftily trying, in this way, td keep 
the remainder of the German nation from common defence. 

The establishment of a ‘ Rhenish Republic’ was at first alleged by 
France to be her sole aim. No sooner, however, had she thus got a 
footing on the Lower Rhine than that Republic was annexed by her. 
The Rhine had for centuries been asserted by her writers to be the 
‘natural frontier,’ though by race and by speech, as well as by old 
historical connection, Alsace had belonged to the German nation, and 
the Vosges mountains formed the real natural frontier; a boundary 
being always better constituted by dividing mountain ranges than by 
water, which is an easy means of communication. 

Under Louis the Fourteenth the so-called ‘ pré carré,’ the square 
formation of France, was said to be her true and legitimate object. 
The Alps, the Pyrenees, the Atlantic, and the Rhine were to be her 
boundaries. But when the arms of Louis the Fourteenth had become 
victorious, he pushed his frontier even beyond the Rhine ; and then 
the new theory was proclaimed that ‘the plain of the right bank of 
the Rhine was strategically necessary for France.’ 

Under Napoleon the First, the territory of the French Empire was 
extended not only to the Rhine from its upper to its lower course, 
but as far as Liibeck, on the Baltic. At the same time he established 
vassal States of his Empire, like the Kingdom of Westphalia, and a 
Grand-duchy composed of Frankfurt and neighbouring German 
territories. To cap the whole, he formed the ‘Rhenish League,’ 
which he gradually extended to Mecklenburg, on the Baltic, and to 
Saxony, on the Russian frontier. 

Napoleon being overthrown, there was a good chance for Germany 
recovering the possession of Alsace with its kindred population and 
its strategical importance for future defence, in case of a renewed 
French aggression. It was Russian and English diplomacy which 
prevented that restitution. The Duke of Wellington was a chief agent 
in the opposition to German claims. 

Can we wonder, then, that the French hankering after the whole 
Rhine frontier should have been expressed during the whole time of 
the Bourbon Restoration, as well as under Louis Philippe? There 
were secret negotiations between the Tuileries and the Czar, at the 
time of Charles the Tenth, for the object of gaining the Rhine frontier 
for France, and—be it well marked—Constantinople for Russia.’ 
The Paris Revolution of July, 1830, stopped that intrigue. Yet, under 
the ‘ Citizen King,’ Bonapartists, as well as moderate Republicans of 
the school of the ‘ National’ and of the Democratic party of Barbés, 


' See Louis Blanc’s Listory of Ten Years. 
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never ceased clamouring for the Rhine frontier. Often members of 
all these incongruous parties were found combined in the same con- 
spiracies against Louis Philippe, because he dared not venture upon a 
war for that conquering design. 

In 1840, when M. Thiers, the Orleanist statesman, was at the 
head of affairs, there was suddenly an imminent danger of such a 
war. A Syrian question, in far-off Asia Minor, was to offer the pre- 
text for making a hostile movement upon the Rhine. In presence 
of the explosive force of public opinion in Germany—-as signified by 
Nikolaus Becker’s well-known Rhine Song—that French movement 
collapsed. But it was destined, sooner or later, to come up again. 
So it did immediately after the advent of Louis Bonaparte to power— 
even as early as 1849. 

In that year M. de Tocqueville, that academic political philosopher, 
whose real character seems to be little known, actually accused Ger- 
man Democrats of ‘ opposing that tendency of the French people to 
extend itself to the Rhine ’ (cette tendance du peuple francais & s’(tendre 
vers le Rhin). On that ground he literally defended the arrest and 
imprisonment, contrary to the law of nations, of the diplomatic 
envoy of a German democratic Government, which the writer of 
this present article happened to be iri June 1849. In a posthumous 
work of Tocqueville’s, Personal Reminiscences—written for his friends 
and published only a few years ago, against his original wish—it 
came out, moreover, that he, the alleged Republican, had secretly 
been in constant relations with the Royalists and the Ultramontanes, 
and had even been in favour of a re-election of Louis Bonaparte 
after his first term of presidential office. 

. I forgo entering into what happened previously to the declara- 
tion of war by France in 1870, though I could say much on that, too, 
from personal experience. Even among distinguished exiled French- 
men, intimate friends of mine, whose Republican cause I defended in 
public, I had privately often cause to reprove their aggressive in- 
clinations. Be it enough to say that, after the war of 1870-71, a 
man like the apparently mild Academician and once Foreign Minister 
of the Republic, Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, avowed to me, in a pro- 
longed correspondence, that he, too, claimed the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the Atlantic, and the Rhine as the correct frontiers of France. In 
vain did I point out to him that this meant the incorporation of the 
greater part of Switzerland, all the German lands on the left bank of 
the Rhine, all Belgium, and a slice of Holland. 

Victor Hugo, also, had after the German civil war of 1866 
which ended in the ejection of our Austrian provinces—already 
claimed a ‘ territorial indemnification’ for France on account of the 
‘ aggrandisement of Prussia.’ At the outbreak of the war of 1870— 
which, again, in accordance with an old would-be subtle policy was 
declared by Napoleon the Third, not against Germany, but against 
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the King of Prussia—a son of Victor Hugo wrote in his paper that 
the Prussians will be sent back across the Rhine ‘ avec wn coup de 
pied dans le derriére. Years after the ‘Terrible Year’ the poet 
himself still asserted that, ‘ before there can be a Golden Age of ever- 
lasting peace, there must be a last war which will bring Mainz, Trier, 
Koblenz, Kéln, and Aachen into French possession.’ 

I would not have gone into these significant facts were it not 
that there are writers in this country who never cease busying them- 
selves, even under the garb of friendship, with preaching the retro- 
cession of Metz, or who write up anonymously the exploded doctrine 
of the ‘ natural frontier’ of the Rhine. The effect upon the relations 
between Germany and England is a deplorable one. 


Ill 


In the face of the historical survey I have rapidly given above, 
it will easily be understood what a feeling was created in Germany 
in 1870 by the unfriendly, nay, in some instances, openly hostile 
attitude of a considerable number of men in England, both among 
the Conservative and among a section of the Radical party, which 
latter followed a Positivist leader of the school of Auguste Comte. 
It was a sad sight, in those days, when at a meeting held at night 
on Trafalgar Square the demand was formulated for sending out 
40,000 English troops in aid of France. Amidst the lurid light of 
torches the seething mass then rushed into the very enclosure and 
into the arched passages of the Parliament Houses, where this demand 
was repeated with wild outcries. I was personally present in both 
cases, and nearly came into dangerous bodily conflict with some 
ruffianly fellows who recognised me as a German. With a degree of 
deep sadness I thought of the inconceivable folly of men who egged 
the crowd on to a policy which, if adopted, would have sealed the 
fate of those 40,000 English troops in a trice. 

Need I say what an impression such occurrences made in Ger- 
many, whose Press is always fully informed on foreign affairs ? 

When Alsace and a small part of Lorraine were reunited to Ger- 
many—which, for the future possibility of a renewed attack on the 
part of France, would mean the saving of perhaps 100,000 troops to 
the German army—many voices in England were raised against that 
provision of the Treaty of Frankfurt. Then Germans all the more 
bitterly remembered what had happened after the overthrow of 
Napoleon the First, through the influence of the Duke of Wellington, 
to whose aid Bliicher had come on the field of Waterloo. 

They remembered, too, the scene in the House of Commons during 
the Schleswig-Holstein war of 1863-64, when the news of an alleged 
Danish victory at sea evoked a stormy outbreak of jubilation. Yet 
the legislatures of Schleswig and Holstein had, for many years before 
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1848, often protested against the harshness of foreign dominion. In 
1848 the German population of those Duchies raised an army of its 
own for the purpose of recovering its ancient constitutional rights, 
and its representatives had sat in the National German Assembly at 
Frankfurt in 1848-49. It was by the treachery of King Frederick 
William the Fourth of Prussia and other unworthy German princes that 
Schleswig-Holstein was once more surrendered to Denmark. 

Again, in the ‘sixties, the Diets of those Duchies resumed their 
protests against the oppressive foreign rule. Two chief leaders of the 
Schleswig Parliament, Hansen and Thomsen-Oldensworth, wishing to 
lay their grievances before the English Government, but fearing to 
do so under their own names, lest they should be arrested under a 
charge of high treason, sent memoranda to that effect, in secret, to 
London, where I had to transmit them to Lord John Russell, the 
then Foreign Secretary, and to vouch for their genuineness. Upon 
this Russell addressed remonstrances to the Government at 
Copenhagen, warning it of coming danger if it did not alter its 
ways. 

But when, in 1863, the storm broke loose, and the people of the 
Duchies, supported by the whole German nation, demanded their 
rights both on national and even dynastic grounds, the English 
Cabinet actually approached Louis Napoleon for the purpose of an 
attack upon Germany. It was Mr. Gladstone who, having been in 
favour of that plan, himself revealed this fact years afterwards in one 
of his essays. The French Emperor, however, nettled by a previous 
refusal of the English Government to make common cause with him 
during the Polish insu:rection of 1863, declined the proposal of fighting 
in the interest of Denmark in common with England. This, I am 
sure, saved this country from another terrible risk ; for at that time 
all Germany, including Austria, which then was still an integral 
part of it, was so enthusiastic for the deliverance of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein thet, if our princes had hung back, a revolution would have 
brought them down on their knees, as in 1848. The millions of soldiers 
whom Prussia, Austria, and the remainder of the German States had 
at their command would, beyond doubt, have disposed even of a 
combined French and English attack. 

The efficiency shown in 1870 by the German army had one excel- 
lent result as regards England. It was said of that army—with the 
usual exaggeration of a smart epigram—that ‘the schoolmaster had 
won its battles.’ This saying was caught up here, and led to a better 
system of popular education. The awful neglect which had pre- 
vailed until then may be seen from the now almost incredible statistics 
of previous years, as regards the schooling of those toiling masses 
which constitute the vast majority and the backbone of a nation. 
Suddenly Germany was, in this respect, pointed to as a model. That 
turned out, so far, to the advantage of England. In Germany, where 
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the desire to learn from England whatever there is good there has 
always been a zealous one, the reform of the English popular instruc- 
tion was observed with much hearty interest. In such matters the 
Teutonic temperament may truly be said to partake decidedly of the 
cosmopolitan, really humanitarian, character without any admixture 
of considerations of self-interest. Anyone acquainted with the tone 
of the German Press, or of German specialists in the various branches 
of knowledge, and their periodical organs or works, will readily con- 
firm this indubitable fact. 

Again, however, it was to be regretted that though the efficiency 
of the well-educated German army had been the indirect, or rather 
the direct, means of leading to a reform of the English school system 
—which practically had, until 1870, been no system at all—there 
followed very soon a series of alarmist outcries against an alleged 
German invasion danger. Pamphlets and articles appeared in the 
Battle of Dorking style. 1 made the acquaintance, years after- 
wards, of the author of that pamphlet, a well-known English general 
of considerable merit, but of somewhat eccentric ways. I have no 
doubt that he meant to urge his countrymen to a reform of their 
army system, which again may be described as very unsystematic 
and unfit for a great modern war with better prepared nations. Having 
myself often expressed a similar opinion for many years past, and 
holding, on principle, that it is every able-bodied man’s duty to 
defend his country, I can easily understand the object of the writer 
of the Battle of Dorking. 

But the means he employed were questionable, indeed, in the 
highest degree. He gave the watchword and the signal for a display 
of enmity against Germany, the echo of which has reverberated ever 
since. In Germany, it is true, these alarms were for many years 
simply treated as amusing signs of an incomprehensible nervousness. 
England has, until recently, been at issue with France on a good 
many questions which, as in the case of Egypt and Fashoda, might, 
under certain circumstances, easily have resulted in a hostile en- 
counter. Even now, I should say, those err who believe that feelings 
of the old kind are extinct beyond the Channel. With Russia, who 
has pushed her frontier and her troops up to the very frontier of 
Afghanistan, from which she even tore off a considerable bit of terri- 
tory, in spite of the alliance of the Ameer Abdul Rahman with Eng- 
land, a danger ef a future conflict remains a permanent one. With 
the United States of America the Government of this country had 
been, but a few years ago, on the verge of war on account of a frontier 
question in South America. 

But where are the causes which would inspire Germans with a 
wish to invade England? On the other hand, what legitimate reasons 
could Englishmen have for an attack upon Germany? Is it because 
she takes proper defensive measures for her coasts on the Baltic and 
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the German Ocean, and for the protection of her mercantile fleet ? 
Or because she develops her industry and trade for her teeming 
millions of inhabitants? If so, would that not be also a cause of 
war between England and the United States of America, with their 
rapidly swelling number of people, their vast imcrease of exports, 
and their new claim, under President Roosevelt, of having a strong 
hand in world politics ? 

But if such considerations were to prevail, into what barbarism 
of national hatred and hostility would all civilised nations be sunk 
once more ! 


LV 


I have discussed this matter of invasion scares with not a few 
English friends and others, and have usually found the only excuse 
for their expressed alarms in the extraordinary want of knowledge 
as to simple facts and statistics. They generally repeated what they 
had read in the writings of those mysterious political Mahatmas 
who, under all kinds of fictitious names, sow enmity among English- 
men against Germany. Sometimes, perhaps, one and the same 
anonymous prophet clothes himself in different masking raiment. 
Then the poor reader says sorrowfully to his equally alarmed brother : 
‘Look here! There must be a great deal in this invasion peril ; for 
do you not see how one patriotic warner after the other turns up 
with exactly the same views ?’ 

No doubt they are the same views ; but perhaps, now and then, 
of the self-same man, only he has several aliases. 

Among these professedly patriotic monitors the careful reader 
could sometimes detect one who strangely makes light of Russian 
designs in the Near and the Far East—nay, who has actually served 
the cause of Russian advance in the direction of Constantinople, of 
Afghanistan, of the Persian Gulf, and India. With a casuistry learnt 
in, or worthy of, the most Jesuitical school of theology, such a non- 
descript writer seeks to hypnotise Englishmen into a belief of a Ger- 
man invasion danger, so as to give, in the meantime, free leave of 
action to a real enemy of this country elsewhere. 

A German proverb says: ‘ Wie man in den Wald schreit, so hallit 
es wieder heraus.’ These never-ceasing excitements against Germany 
as ‘the enemy’ bring forth the bitter fruit of odious productions 
on the other side. Among these must be reckoned a recent novel, 
Der Weltkrieg, by August Niemann, which has appeared in an English 
translation as The Coming Conquest of England. 

To say it at once, however, this novel has been taken in Germany 
itself as little seriously as possible. No person in his right mind 
dreams there of an invasion of this country. The German Press has 
treated the fanciful romance in question as a work to which not the 
slightest political significance is to be attached. A great many of 
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its elaborate details are indeed simply exhilarating in their patent 
impossibility. 

In the party politics of his country the author confesses himself 
an ultra-Bismarckian. ‘ Our German self-consciousness,’ he writes, ‘ is 
not older than Bismarck.’ For him the history of the German Empire 
of yore does not seem to exist. He has never heard of the patriotic 
sentiments expressed by our Minnesingers, or by such a master- 
singer as Hans Sachs. He does not know anything of men like those 
who fought in the war of liberation against Napoleon the First for 
the restoration of a whole, united, and free Germany; of men who 
suffered martyrdom for that cause afterwards in prison and exile in 
the time between 1815 and 1848; of men who bled in numerous 
struggles during the storm and stress of the German Revolution, 
when a National Assembly sat at Frankfurt, in which there were 
members of all the States of the Confederation, from the German 
Ocean and the Baltic to the frontier of Hungary and the Adriatic. 

All these men had, no doubt, in the opinion of Mr. Niemann, no 
patriotic feeling, no German self-consciousness. That feeling existed 
alone in the man who once wished, during the popular movement in 
Germany, to ‘see all great towns, as hot-beds of rebellion, razed 
to the ground’ ; who declared the national colours of the Fatherland 
to be merely symbols of sedition ; and who in 1866 brought about the 
ejection of one-third of the territory and population of Germany 
from the common country, in consequence of which the Slav danger 
has become a most threatening one in that Austria which for a 
thousand years had been an integral part of Germany, as much as 
Yorkshire is of England. Bismarck, who began as an ultra-reactionary 
junker or squire-arch; who, however, was gradually driven, after 
1866—when Germany had been torn by him in what he himself after- 
wards called a ‘ fratricidal war ’ into three pieces—to enlarge the scope 
of his designs and of his ambition; Bismarck, who, when he was 
ousted from his post as Imperial Chancellor, tried his worst, from 
feelings of angry disappointment, in interviews with foreign journalists 
and in various speeches, to loosen once more whatever bonds of union 
he had himself created in the Confederated Empire: he; forsooth, 
first had alone the true sense of German Selbstge/iihl ! 

Against such an assertion it is difficult not to write a satire. How 
if an exile, who remembered having been tortured in prison and 
narrowly escaped from court-martial bullets, had so acted from 
personal feelings of anger ? 

An extreme Bismarckian, the author of the Weltkrieg is also a 
pro-Russian. In the Preface he speaks with high glee of how he 
sees, ‘in his mind’s eye, the armies of Germany, France, and Russia 
moving forward against the universal foe whose polypus arms encircle 
the globe.’ Then he begins his novel with a scene in the Imperial 
Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, where the Grand Dukes, Ministers, 
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and other notabilities actually form the plan for the invasion of 
England, in set speeches which remind one rather of the theatre than 
of a political council. So he places Russia in the forefront of what he 
approves as a design. Nor can there really be any doubt that, for a 
long time past, Muscovite Autocracy has formed schemes for bringing 
England down from the pinnacle of her greatness. 

3ut when Mr. Niemann introduces the Russian Minister Witte as 
one of those who advocate the war for the conquest of India and the 
overthrow of England by means of an alliance with France and 
Germany, he makes rather a bad shot as regards the special political 
leanings of the cautious ex-Finance Minister and recent negotiator of 
the Portsmouth Treaty. He even puts into the mouth of that cool 
calculator the curious statement that ‘ the Christian idea of mankind, 
being destined to form one flock under one herdsman, has found its 
first and most distinguished representative in our illustrious monarch,’ 
Nicholas the Second, Mr. Witte, as preacher of the universal dominion 
of the Czar, is a somewhat unlikely portraiture. 

In reality, The Coming Conquest of England is a love story between 
a German officer, who, odd to say, has gone to India as a commercial 
traveller, and an English lady, with a brute of a husband, and with 
political ideas as unlikely in an Englishwoman as one could well 
imagine. In that novel, the conquest of England by Russia, France, 
and Germany only takes piace, so to say, incidentally ; and then the 
world breathes freely again, being liberated from the incubus of what 
once was British world-dominion. Yet, how the overthrow of England 
was brought about by foreign armies—of this there is scarcely any 
detailed indication in the bulky book. We hear of a battle between 
the German and the English fleet, and of a landing on the Scottish 
coast ; also of the landing of a great French army and of some regi- 
ments of the Czar near Hastings—a very original idea, no doubt. 
But beyond a few words that these troops had appeared there is no 
description whatever. It is all of the most shadowy kind. 

However, the conditions of peace are: the cession of India to 
Russia ; of Egypt to France, who also gets Belgium ; whilst Germany 
is content with the simple annexation of Antwerp. This, again, is 
rather badly invented, seeing that the majority of the Belgians are 
not French, but Flemish—that is, Low German ; and that the Belgians 
as a whole do not want in the least to be annexed to France. Gibraltar 
is to go to Spain. In Africa, Germany is to get some compensations. 
The Netherlands are to form a Federal State of the German Empire. 
The Boer States are to become independent once more, but under the 
‘suzerainty ’ of Germany— in the same way as their relation formerly 
was to England.’ As to this latter point, the author evidently does 
not know the text of the Treaty of 1884 and the declaration of Lord 
Derby. 


But enough of those wild fancies. Strangely enough, Mr. Niemann 
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uses repeatedly English, instead of German, words in the most sur- 
prising manner. He speaks of a ‘ camp’ instead of a Lager ; of ‘ Fischer 
smacks,’ where the German word is Schmacken; of the ‘ Comparti- 
ments’ of a ship; of a ‘luncheon ;’ of a ‘ Cirkassierin,’ instead of a 
T scherkessin ; of a ‘ mole,’ instead of a Ha/endamm ; also of the ‘ Bal- 
tische See,’ instead of the Ostsee. How did this curious admixture 
come into the German text ? 

In his pro-Russianism, the writer of the Weltkrieg makes the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at St. Petersburg speak of ‘the troops, 
accustomed to victory, of His Majesty the Czar ’—which sounds, just 
now, a trifle overdone. Repeatedly he asserts that Holy Russia’s 
immense treasures in corn, wood, and in all kinds of agriculture 
cannot find a proper outlet, because Russia is not master of the seas, 
and therefore cannot export her produce. As if there were any 
hindrance to her exports! A hindrance to commercial intercourse 
with other nations is rather to be found in the enormously prohibitive 
tariff of Holy Russia. 

On one point this otherwise fantastic novel may be taken as 


correct. In a Preface, apparently written from personal experience, 
the author says : 


In my recollection, the British Colonel rises, who told me in Caleutta:— 
‘ Three times I have been ordered to India. Twenty-five years ago, it was when 
I was a Lieutenant; at that time the Russians were still at a distance of fifteen 
hundred miles from the Indian frontier. Then I came out here as a Captain, 
ten years ago; at that time the Russians were only five hundred miles off. A 
year ago I arrived as Lieutenant-Colonel; now the Russians stand directly 
before the passes which lead into India.’ 


Again the author makes the Russian Prince Tschadschawadse 
say : 


For more than a hundred years we have cast our glance upon this rich 
country—India. All owr conquests in Central Asia have India as their final 
aim, Already the Emperor Paul ordered, in 1801, the Ataman of the Don 
Army, Orlow, to penetrate with 22,000 Cossacks as far as the Ganges. It is true 
such a campaign was then considered to be easier than it really is. The Czar 
died, and his rash scheme was not carried out. During the Crimean War 
General Kauffmann offered to conquer India with 25,000 men. Nothing, how- 
ever, was done. Since then views have become different. We have found that 
only an advance, step by step, can attain the aim. And we have not lost time. 
In the west of India we have advanced to Herat, up to a distance of a hundred 
kilometers; and in the east, in the Pamir territory, we have come even nearer 
to India. 


These are facts of no mean importance, as I myself have often 
pointed out, for ever so many years, in opposition to those who would 
not believe in the designs of Muscovite Autocracy, and who, like 
Lord Salisbury, once thought the best means of warding off the 
danger would be by ‘calling upon a bookseller for a large map of 
Asia.’ Mr. Balfour, Lord Salisbury’s nephew, has, however, declared 
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since that the policy of buying large maps of Asia could no longer 
be considered a good means of defending India against a possible 
danger. 


V 


Such reckless and irresponsible -writing, of a merely novelistic, 
sensational kind, as is contained in the book just described is cer- 
tainly not to be regarded as typical of German intentions. Its recep- 
tion in the country of its origin proves that sufficiently. Its publica- 
tion is to be regretted, nevertheless, even as the publications of the 
Battle of Dorking character were ; the latter even more so, because it 
was an English general who first gave the impulse. Other writers who 
followed thought they must improve the theme by raising against 
Germany the cry: ‘ Delenda est Carthago.’ They manifestly forgot 
that, in more than one country abroad, it was England who often has 
been likened to Carthage. 

Need I speak of the impression made in Germany by a speech like 
that of a Lord of the Admiralty, still in office, who went so far as to 
give a pretty plain hint that it might be best for England to smash 
a certain fleet in the German Ocean offhand, before a declaration of 
war had even got into the newspapers? Afterwards he had to 
explain his words away. But he did it in a manner which was at 
flagrant issue with his recorded speech in several journals, to the 
correct report of which there were upwards of a hundred and twenty 
witnesses present at the banquet’in question. So it was stated, un- 
contradicted, in the non-party paper of Mr. Arthur Lee’s own con- 
stituency. 

It stands to reason that such menaces from an apparently official 
quarter would only have the effect of showing to Germans the necessity 
of still further increasing their own navy. Thus the thoughtless 
originators of an invasion scare, and of threats of attack, without a 
declaration of war, by way of forestalling an alleged foe, are working 
for the very thing which they would fain denounce as a European 
danger. 

In order to induce their countrymen to a risky policy, they contra- 
dict themselves in the most extraordinary manner. At one and the 
same time they paint the German nation as perfectly inflamed with 
a desire for war and full of the lust of conquest, and yet attribute to 
it a degenerate army ; declaring the nation itself to be eaten up inter- 
nally with wretched poverty. Others, on the contrary, take the 
great increase of industrial and commercial prosperity of Germany 
as their text, from which to preach the sermon ‘Germaniam esse 
delendam’—as a London periodical literally said years ago, before 
the existence of the present German navy. Between all these dis- 
cordant allegations and yet uniform tendencies of hostility to Germany, 
the most astounding ignorance, even in simple geographical matters, 
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is not seldom exhibited by writers of that kind ; for instance, when 
Prussia and one of her provinces are mentioned as separate States. 
It is as if one were to speak of England and of Sussex as separate 
States. 

A favourite assertion is that Germany intends annexing Holland 
and thus getting possession of a Colonial Empire. I scarcely think I 
need say that my own political principles and aspirations are as far 
away as possible from the present mode of Government at Berlin. 
But I have no hesitation in qualifying the assertion in question about 
a danger to Holland as the very contrary of fact and truth. 

The Netherlands, like Switzerland, have historically achieved 
their independence, and neither of them wants being reunited with 
Germany. They prefer their independence and their Republican or 
Constitutional government. Both were once part of our country, 
the Dutch being a branch of the population of Lower Germany, and 
the vast majority of the Switzers a branch of the population of Upper 
Germany. They have separated from us, and there is no desire 
whatever to force them back under the present Empire, which, by- 
the-by be it said, exists without that former Austrian part of Germany 
whose connection with the common Fatherland had lasted for a 
thousand years. 

The assertion that Germany means to overrun Holland and annex 
it, dates from the time of the successful German war of defence against 
France in 1870-71. French agents and their co-operators in England 
then spread, and have continued to spread, that false alarm ever 
since. The Dutch themselves, averse as they are to reincorporation 
with Germany, do not believe in the baseless tale. Their Queen has 
not been deterred by it from marrying a German Prince. He is one 
noted for his pro-Russian activity, who for several years has worked 
up this Dutch scare, combining with it frequent attempts to rouse 
France to renewed active hostility against her eastern neighbour, 
and to incite the Danes also, in a similar manner, for the ulterior 
purpose of a final general attack upon Germany. 

These insidious efforts were doomed to failure. A friendlier 
feeling has fortunately: arisen, of late, between the Scandinavian 
nations and their kindred Teutonic stock. As to the most far-seeing 
French Republicans, they have found out into what a perilous course 
M. Delcassé intended to drive them. Witness that which has been 
wisely said by a prominent Republican spokesman in the pages of 
this Review, when explaining the suddenness of the well-merited fall 
of the former Foreign Minister of France. 

Germany has preserved the peace in Europe for more than thirty- 
four years—a peace only broken in 1876 by Russia, when Constanti- 
nople was in close danger of falling into the hands of the Northern 
Autocrat. To uphold peaceful relations with France has been the 
constant aim of the German nation and its Government. Of that, 
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even the opponents of the latter at home are quite aware. To bring 
about war, in alliance with England, has been the pretty well avowed 
aim of M. Delcassé’s Moroccan policy. This fact was known months 
ago, immediately after his fall, to those who had a trustworthy report 
of what had occurred in the Cabinet Council at Paris, which ended 
in the instantaneous dismissal of that Minister. M. Delcassé himself, 
in an interview afterwards, made a tolerably frank confession in the 
same sense. He prided himself on his fatal design. 

For my part, my hearty wish is to see two nations representing 
the highest state of civilisation on the Continent henceforth only as 
rivals in the arts of peace. Right glad would I be, too, if the people 
of England, Germany, and America, kinsmen in blood, were to culti- 
vate among themselves corresponding relations of goodwill and 
friendship. 


Karu BLInp. 


Vor, LVIIJ—No. 345 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE 
EXCESSIVE NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


Ir seems at first sight somewhat surprising that though our national 
commerce continues to flourish, the home trade languishes, pauperism 
increases, und employment diminishes. 

That our commerce is increasing satisfactorily a glance at the 
following figures will at once make evident : 


Total Exports and Imports 

£ £ 
1895 . : . 702,000,000 1902 . . . 878,000,000 
1900 . ; . 877,000,000 1903 . ; . 903,000,000 


1901 .  .  . 870,000,000 1904... . 922,000,000 


As so much is said about the exports being the really important 
item, it may be well to give them separately. 


Exports of British Produce 
£ £ 
1895 . ; . 226,000,000 _ 1902 . ; . 283,000,000 
1900 . ; . 291,000,000 1903 . ’ . 291,000,000 
1901 . , . 280,000,000 1904 . , . 301,000,000 


an increase of no less than 75,000,000/. in ten years. 

I am sometimes told that though our foreign trade may be in- 
creasing it is not doing so in proportion to the population. The 
following figures, however, also taken from the Statistical Abstract, 
show that, on the contrary, our commerce has increased somewhat 
more rapidly than the population, the figures being for 


£ «a 4 
1894. ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ »~ aan f 
1904 . ‘ , ‘ , ; ' . 211011 


Moreover the returns for the present year are so far eminently 
satisfactory. 


On the other hand, that pauperism increases is, alas! equally 
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evident. The Statistical Abstract gives' the number of paupers in 
receipt of relief in the United Kingdom on one day in the winter and 
on one day in the summer, with the proportion per 10,000 of the 
population. I give the winter figures. 

No. of Paupers No. of Paupers 
1895 : , . 1,014,691 19035 i . 1,040,107 
1900 ‘ : . 1,000,644 1904 ‘ . 1,061,314 
1901 ; ‘ 990,815 1905 i : . 1,127,570 
1902 ; : . 1,015,843 


and the proportion per 10,000 of the population was 


1895 ‘ ‘ 260 19038 : , 248 
1900 i ‘ 244 1904 : : 250 
1901 ° , 240 1905 ‘ ; 263 
1902 ‘ . 243 


It will be seen that the results were improving till 1901, but for 
the last four years have been growing worse. The difference is not 
very great, but it is significant and unsatisfactory. 

It is not so easy, though it would be possible, to bring the dimi- 
nution of employment to the test of figures. This is, however, not 
material, as the fact will not be denied. 

The main explanation is, I think, to be found in the enormous 
increase of expenditure, both national and municipal. 

In the ’sixties the local expenditure of the country was about 
36,000,0001. ; but in 1901-2, the latest year included in the Statistical 
Abstract, this sum had grown to the vast total of 144,000,000/., four 
times the expenditure of forty years ago, and a sum quite equal to 
that of the imperial finance itself, whereas forty years ago the local 
expenditure was only about half the imperial. 

Perhaps it may be said that the ’sixties were rather too far to go 
back. Let us, then, take the year 1891-2, ten years from the last 
completed returns. At that time the amount was 76,000,000I. ; in 
the last recorded year it was 144,000,000/., so that in ten years it 
had risen no less than 68,000,0001. 

No doubt in this period the population and rateable value have 
increased, but, as the Industrial Freedom League has pointed out, while 
the average rate per head of population has risen in England and 
Wales in the last twenty-two years 62 per cent., the average debt 
per head has risen 95 per cent., and the average rate per £ of valua- 
tion 61 per cent., so that we are not only paying a higher rate but it 
is on a higher assessment. 

The local rates paid by railways in the United Kingdom were 
2,246,000/. in 1891 and 4,493,000/. in 1893, representing an increase 


of 2,247,000/., or 100 per cent. In the course of twelve years 


' Statistical Absiract, p. 208. 
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the sum total has doubled, and is advancing at the rate of a quarter of 
a million each year, and yet the railway companies have absolutely 
no control over the expenditure to which they contribute so largely. 
This is manifestly unjust, and quite contrary to the wise principle 
that representation and taxation should go together, which, when 
I was young, was regarded as an axiom by the Liberal party. 

These increases, of course, pro tanto diminish the amount avail- 
able for dividend, so that we are hit three times—first, by the increase 
of assessment ; secondly, by the increase of the rates ; and, thirdly, 
by the reduced dividends received from investments. 

These figures are very grave ; but they are not all. Though we 
are paying so much we are not paying our way. The local authori- 
ties are running head over heels into debt. 

The burden of this great increase in rates is aggravated by the 
portentous and ever-increasing weight of taxes. The following figures, 
taken from the Statistical Abstract of 1905, show how rapid the increase 
has been : 


National Expenditure 
£ 
1890-1 . , ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 88,500,000 
1894-5 ‘ , ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 94,500,000 
1899-1900 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 133,700,000 
1904-5 . ° , ‘ . ‘ . 142,000,000 


Between the two latter periods came, of course, the enormous ex- 
penditure of the South African war. But this is not all. Though 
no doubt the above figures are correct, they are not complete. The 
matter is even worse than it appears. Of course in any exact com- 
parison various allowances would have to be made, which it would 
take now too long to go into completely. On the whole, moreover, 
they would only make the matter really worse. For instance, in 
1884 the amount allocated to the national debt was 29,650,000/. In 
1904 it was only 27,000,000/. If we had applied as much to debt in 
1904 as in 1884 our expenditure would have been even greater. 

Indeed, we have to add, as Mr. Bowles has shown in a very 
able and convincing pamphlet, the revenue intercepted and not paid 
into the Exchequer, which is not included in the 154,000,000/., but 
which is really expenditure, and which last year amounted to no less 
than 22,600,000/., of which 9,700,000/. was paid directly by the col- 
lecting departments to the local taxation account ; while 12,300,000. 
were what are technically termed ‘appropriations in aid,’ and are 
taken and spent by the departments in addition to the sums voted 
to them. In fact, the total State expenditure was not 154,000,000/., 
but in reality 176,953,000/., showing an addition of over 80,000,000l. 
in ten years. 

I am glad to see that there has been some diminution this year 
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in the navy estimates, nearly balanced, however, by increases in other 
departments. 

Recent changes have very much weakened the House of Commons’ 
control over national expenditure and the opportunities of enforcing 
economy. The proportion of permanent votes—i.e. those levied 
under standing Acts of Parliament and not requiring to be annually 
voted by the House of Commons—has greatly increased. Appro- 
priations in aid have much increased. These do not require a House 
of Commons vote. The amount for capital expenditure for works 
is found by loans authorised under various Acts, once for all. In 
fact, so far from our annual expenditure requiring the annual sanction 
of the House of Commons, as I believe is still popularly supposed, a 
comparatively small part of it now does so. In these and other ways 
the power of the House of Commons over expenditure and the forces 
tending to economy have been fatally reduced. 

The extent to which the State has itself become a manufacturer 
is, I believe, another mistake which is made. Cobden, we know, 
always opposed the system of Government workshops, dockyards, 
and manufactories, which he maintained were uneconomical and 
unwise. Unfortunately, however, the system has been extended by 
successive Governments, and the expenditure in Government factories 
and workshops now amounts to 14,000,000/. 

Moreover, even with our enormous taxation we do not make 
both ends meet. The aggregate gross liabilities of the State, which 
in 1900 ? were 639,000,000I., are now 796,736,000. The main increase 
is, of course, due to the South African war, but if we take last year 
as compared with the year before there has been an increase, as shown 
in Sir E. Hamilton’s return, of 2,238,000/.—that is to say, our national 
expenditure exceeded our national income by this amount. 

Now, how has this enormous increase arisen? The Civil Services, 
including education, have increased 9,500,000/., and the collection 
of revenue 8,300,0001. That the cost of the Civil Servicés should 
increase is inevitable, but the actual growth is excessive. Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach on more than one occasion called attention to, and 
deplored it. The cost of collection of revenue also demands the 
serious attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

But the most serious item of all is undoubtedly the increase in 
our military and naval expenditure, which has risen from 36,600,000I. 
ten years ago to no less than 86,600,000/., an increase of 50,000,0001. 
I am glad to see that there is this year some reduction in the naval 
estimates. There have, however, been increases in the army and Civil 


Services, and as we always have supplementary expenditure it is 
safer to take actual results. 


The increase is so portentous that I give the figures, omitting the 
years of the South African war : 
® Statistical Abstract .p, 14 
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L £ 
1893— ' ' 33,327,000 | 1897-8 ; 10,093.000 
1894-5 ‘ . 35,144,000 | 1898-9 , ‘ 43,997,000 
1895-6 ‘ PF 38,117,000 1904-5 ' ‘ 65,968,000 
1896-7 ; ‘ 40,377,000 


so that our naval and military expenditure, as shown in the Statistical 
Abstract—that is to say, even without the extra sums which, as 
Mr. Bowles has shown, ought to be included—are 22,000,000I. more 
than in 1898-9, and 30,000,000/. more than they were ten years ago. 
The army expenditure has risen since 1898-9 by the immense sum of 
9,165,0007. 

And yet Lord Roberts told us in the House of Lords, and repeated 
in the City, that in his judgment—and we could not have higher 
authority—‘ the armed forces of this country were as absolutely un- 
fitted and unprepared for war as they were in 1899-1900.’ If, then, 
we are no more prepared than we were five years ago, what has 
become of our 9,165,0001. ? 

Mr. Balfour proved in his admirable speech on national defence 
that we are absolutely secure against invasion ; why, then, these 
immense increases ? 

As regards the protection of commerce at sea—not only ours, but 
that of the whole world—the real remedy would be the extension of 


the Declaration of Paris and the placing of private property at sea on 
the same footing as property on land. This policy, has, I understand, 
been now adopted by Mr. Roosevelt and the Government of the United 
States, who have proposed it as one of the subjects to be considered 
at a conference of the Powers. I trust our Government will give him 
their support—at least I know that the late Lord Salisbury would have 
done so—and I hope that France and Germany will also agree 


One result of our enormous expenditure is that we have to a con- 
siderable degree lost the elasticity and financial reserve which were 
so great a strength to the country. Moreover, as we are spending 
177,000,0001., paying 1s. income tax, and borrowing over 2,000,0001. 
in time of peace, what is the prospect in time of war? The only way 
to remedy this state of things is to reduce these crushing burdens 
and lighten the springs of industry. Mr. Atkinson, the eminent 
American economist, has truly said : 


The burden of national taxation and of militarism in the competing countries 
of Europe, all of which must come out of the annual product, is so much 
greater that, by comparison, the United States can make a net profit of about 
5 per cent. on the entire annual product before the cost of militarism and the 
heavy taxes of the European competitors have been defrayed. Such is the 
burden of militarism, which must be removed before there can be any com- 
petition on even terms between European manufacturers and those of th 
United States in supplying other continents, and in sharing in the great 
commerce of the world. 


This was written some time ago, and matters are now far worse 
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The difference now probably gives manufacturers in the United States 
and our Colonies an advantage of something like 15 per cent. over those 
at home. If Germany, France, and the United States had not, un- 
fortunately for themselves, adopted a policy of so-called protection, 
and deprived themselves as far as they could of the advantage of cheap 
materials, it would have been almost impossible for our manufacturers 
to have competed with them in neutral markets. 

The Committee of the Cobden Club are, I believe, quite correct 
when in their excellent volume on The Burden of Armaments they 
say : 


The financial stability of the country has been seriously impaired by the 
enormous increase of taxation rendered necessary by these excessive armaments : 
this country has lost to a great extent the element of strength which dis- 
tinguished it above all other countries in Europe—the capacity to raise vast 
sums by loan. With an income tax at 12d. in the £, and with the duties on 
tea, sugar, tobacco, beer, and spirits at their present level, it will be impossible, 
without difficulty and widespread suffering, to increase taxation in an emer- 
gency either for the direct expenses of a war or for the interest on money 
borrowed for the purpose. The interest on the 160 millions borrowed for the 
purpose of the late war is but a small burden in comparison with the twenty 
millions added to our yearly expenditure on armaments in the last five years. 


Lord Beaconsfield once spoke of our ‘ bloated armaments.’ What 
words even in his rich vocabulary would he have found strong enough 
to describe them now ? 

We did not murmur at the taxation in time of war, but the present 
expenditure and the present income tax in time of peace are altogether 
excessive. Of course it is necessary to be well armed But assuredly 
the present portentous expenditure is excessive and unnecessary. We 
have no important question open with Russia. She is not likely to 
pick a quarrel, and her fleet has been seriously weakened. France 
is friendly ; she knows that we are her best customers, and that no 
other nation would take her clarets and her silks. There can surely 
be no question of war between us and Germany. Yet we are arming 
as we have never armed before. In doing so we not only weaken our- 
selves, but incur the moral responsibility—I might say the guilt 
of additional armaments in Europe. 

It is often said that our increased expenditure has been forced 
on us by that of foreign countries. Those who say so have evidently 
not studied the figures. 

In 1899 Mr. Goschen, then First Lord of the Admiralty, and speak- 


ing on behalf of the Government, threw out an important suggestion 
to other European States. He said : 


We have been compelled to increase our expenditure, as other nations have 
increased theirs, not taking the lead, not pressing on more than they. As they 
have increased so we have increased. I have now to state, on behalf of Her 
Majesty's Government, that, similarly, if the other great naval Powers should 


be prepared to diminish their programme of ship-building we should be pre 
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pared on our side to meet such a procedure by modifying ours. The diffi- 
culties of adjustment are no doubt immense, but our desire that the Conference 
should succeed in lightening the tremendous burdens which now weigh down 
all European nations is sincere. 


That was a wise and statesmanlike suggestion. Unfortunately, 
however, it has not been acted on. 

If other countries were increasing their armaments as we are, there 
might be some justification for the course we are adopting. But this 
is not so. What are the figures? In Italy the expenditure on the 
army has increased in ten years from 264,000,000 lire to 296,000,000, 
and of the navy from 118,000,000 to 124,000,000, or, taking the two 
together, an increase of 37,000,000 lire—1,500,000/. In Russia the 
expenditure on the army has increased from 280,000,000 roubles 
to 343,000,000,° and of the navy from 55,000,000 to 100,000,000 ; taken 
together, an increase of 107,000,000 roubles, or about 10,800,000/. 
In Germany the expenditure on the army has risen from 618,000,000 
marks to 649,000,000, and on the navy from 78,600,000 to 222,000,000, 
an increase of 174,000,000 marks, or about 8,700,000). In France 
the expenditure on the army has risen in ten years from 648,000,000 
francs to 726,000,000, and of the navy from 274,200,000 to 344,000,000, 
an increase of 149,000,000 francs, or about 6,000,000/. 

In our own case there has been on the army an increase of 
24,800,000/., and on the navy an increase of 25,000,0001. ; or, taking the 
two together, in round figures an increase of no less than 50,000,000/., 
of which, however, only 39,000,000/. is shown in the ordinary estimates. 
In other words, while Italy has increased her naval and military 
expenditure by 1,500,000/.; Russia, 10,800,000/.; Germany, 8,700,0001.; 
and France, 6,000,0001., we have increased ours by 50,000,000I. 
Thus these four great countries put together show an increase of 
27,000,000/., while ours by itself is 50,000,000/., or nearly double 
that of Russia, Germany, France, and Italy put together. What justi- 
fication have we for this enormous increase ? 

Of course we know that we are not going to attack any foreign 
country. We are sincerely anxious to maintain the peace of the 
world. But let us suppose for a moment that France or Germany 
had increased their armaments as we have increased ours. What 
should we have said? What an outcry there would have been! If 
one nation increases its armaments others follow suit, and so on. 
I have more than once quoted Gambetta’s saying to me that, if the 
military mania of Europe were to continue, we should all end by being 
‘beggars in front of barracks.’ Little did he then think, little did I 
think, that we, who claim to occupy a position in the front rank among 
civilised nations, should incur the responsibility—I had almost said 
the guilt—of setting so evil an example to the rest of the civilised 
world. The position of Europe is most serious. Even without any 


® This was the amount just before the late war. 
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great war European nations will be crushed under the weight of their 
own armaments. 

We do not sufficiently realise what great interests European 
nations, and indeed the whole civilised world, have in common. 
Take Russia, for instance. There seems to be a feeling in Russia that 
we are unfriendly. But that is a great mistake. We deprecate, 
no doubt, the foreign policy of Russia. Her treatment of China and 
her behaviour to Japan have seemed to us unjust. But we wish her 
people progress and prosperity. Apart from any question of Christian 
feeling it is natural that we should wish well to Russia, because our 
material interests in that country are very great. The French no 
doubt hold more of her national debt. But our merchants have very 
large capitals invested in Russia; we hold immense amounts in 
Russian railways, the petroleum fields, &c. If Russia prospers it is 
good for us also: if her people suffer we lose also. 

In Argentina, again, it is said that we have 50,000,000/. invested, 
and it is the same more or less all over the world. The expression ‘ foreign 
countries’ is misleading. In one sense there is no foreign country. 
The Governments no doubt are separate and independent, but our 
interests are all interwoven. If France has a good vintage we get 
better wine at a lower price, and the.French are thus able to buy more 
of our produce. The greatest British interest is the peace, and I may 
add the prosperity, of the world. 

Our gigantic armaments injure us in three ways—firstly, by the 
increased taxation they involve; secondly, from their effect on the 
moral character of the nation ; and, thirdly, by tempting other countries 
to follow our example we impoverish them and cause them to be 
less valuable customers for our products. People often speak as if the 
war in the Far East was an expense to Russia and Japan only. This 
is a great mistake. It has caused great losses to other countries also. 
France has suffered severely, and it would be an interesting inquiry 
how much it has cost us. 

Moreover, the enormous increase in expenditure of recent years 
affects all classes, the poor perhaps even more than the rich. It has 
been a surprise to many that while our foreign commerce is so flourish- 
ing, and has risen more in proportion than our population, still pauper- 
ism is increasing, and employment apparently diminishing. 

The main reason, however, is obvious enough. If 130,000,000). 
in rates and taxes is taken from the pockets of the public more than 
was deemed necessary ten years ago the public have 130,000,0001. 
less to spend. Legislation may transfer the spending power from the 
individual to the State, or the Local Authority, but it is an incon- 
trovertible truth, elementary indeed, but too often forgotten, that 
for every pound more spent by public authorities a pound less must 
be spent by private individuals. 

Can we wonder, then, than pauperism is increasing and employment 
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We are paying 68,000,0001. a year more in taxes, and 
about the same more in rates than we were ten years ago, so that 
between the two we are paying 130,000,000]. a year more. Under 
these circumstances we can hardly wonder if employment has been 
less. Wemay for the moment hope for a reduction ; but unless some 
serious effort is made not only can we not hope for any permanent 
diminution of rates and of taxation, but we must be prepared for 
continuous additions to our present very heavy burdens. 

The Government have brought in a Bill to enable local authorities 
to provide work for the unemployed. How will it operate ? Suppose 
under it 500,000/. is distributed. So far as the work done is concerned, 
by the hypothesis the money will be unnecessary, or nearly so, for 
useful work can be carried out without the Bill. 

But how will it affect the wage-earning class? The money will 
come from the ratepayers and taxpayers, who are already heavily 
burdened. They will therefore have 500,000/. less to spend, most 
of which, almost all of which, would have directly or indirectly 
gone in wages. I say indirectly, because if the ratepayer bought 
furniture, or improved his house, or spent it in almost any way, the 
bulk would ultimately go in wages. The Bill may do good in some 
ways, but the evil will outweigh it. The Bill will not increase the 
amount spent in wages, but the money will be diverted from those 
who have found work for themselves to those who have not; from 
useful to useless (or nearly useless) expenditure ; and, worst of all, the 
recipients will be made more dependent and less independent ; they 
will be taught to rely on others and not on themselves. The proposals 
do not go to the root of the evil. If the Government and municipali- 
ties will not exercise more economy, if taxpayers and ratepayers 
do not insist on a reduction of expenditure, we must expect that 
pauperism will continually increase and employment will continually 
decrease. 











































































































A Japanese statesman is reported to have said that as long as 
they only sent us beautiful works of art we looked on Japan as a semi- 
barbarous country ; now that they have shot thousands of Russians 
we recognise them as a truly civilised nation. We claim that Europe 
is Christian, but the really ruling Deity is Mars—the heathen God 
of War. Europe is an armed camp; we have most of the evils of war 
(except bloodshed) even in times of peace. In fact we have no real 
peace, it is only a truce, embittered by jealousy and suspicion. 

I do not wish to exaggerate, nor to maintain that we are going 
down hill. But our progress has been checked, and if we are not wise 
in time worse will follow. 

We sometimes hear of ‘ Little Englanders.’ I hope we shall not 
let ourselves be stung into extravagance and war by any such taunt. 
There are many who have strong views as to what constitutes the 
true greatness of acountry. It is not wealth, but the application of it ; 
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not the numbers of the people, but their character and well-being ; 
not the strength, but the use made of it. We do not wish for England 
the dangerous power of dictation or the seductive glamour of conquest, 
but that our people may be happy and contented ; that we may do 
what we can to promote the peace, progress, and prosperity of man- 
kind ; and that we may deserve, even if we do not secure, the respect, 
the confidence, and the goodwill of other nations. 

Being once more, happily, at peace with all the world, our financial 
policy should be to reduce expenditure, pay off debt, increase our 
reserves, and lighten the taxes which now press so heavily on the 
springs of industry. 


AVEBURY. 
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For a long time past there has been much concern in this country 
with regard to the position of our supplies of food and raw 
material in time of naval war. An Association headed by powerful 
and influential persons has long been in existence with the object of 
securing some means of protection by State action against the appre- 
hended dangers. The Duke of Sutherland’s Association (to give it 
the name by which it has been familiarly known) has succeeded in 
this, at all events, that it procured the appointment of the Royal 
Commission which closed its sittings only a few weeks ago. This 
Commission, appointed in the spring of 1893, consisted of eighteen 
members (one of whom was the Prince of Wales), with Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh as Chairman. 

The Commission was directed to 


inquire into the conditions affecting the importation of food and raw material 
into the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in time of war, and into 
the amount of the reserves of such supplies existing in the country at any given 
period ; and to advise whether it is desirable to adopt any measures, in addition 
to the maintenance of a strong fleet, by which such supplies can be better 
secured and violent fluctuations avoided. 


The Commission held fifty meetings and examined ninety-three 
witnesses, and its report, with the relative evidence and documents, 
forms a bulky Blue-book of three volumes. The inquiry extended 
to the raw materials of industry as well as to food, but we limit our- 
selves now to food, and take, as the Commission did, wheat as the 
typical item to be considered. 

The finding of the Commission on this head may be shortly sum- 
marised. As illustrating the preponderance of wheat, it is stated 
that the average consumption per head of the population in the five 
years ending 1903 was 342 lbs. per annum, while the annual con- 
sumption of meat amounted to only 120 lbs. per head. Moreover, 
for the supplies of wheat and flour we are more dependent on imports 
than in the case of any other food stuffs. The present annual con- 
sumption of wheat is put at thirty-one million quarters, or about six 
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hundred thousand quarters per week. Seven million quarters are 
produced at home, of which the amount available for food is taken to 
be six million quarters. 

Four-fifths of our wheat supply has to be imported and only one- 
fifth is produced at home. The quantity of wheat grown in the 
United Kingdom has fallen more than one-half in the last thirty years. 
Imports, on the other hand, have more than proportionately increased. 
They amounted to less than nine million quarters in 1870 and to 
nearly twenty-eight million quarters last year. Thirty years ago we 
imported about forty per cent. of our wheat supplies, now we import 
over eighty per cent. These supplies come in varying proportions 
from the following countries: United States, Russia, Roumania, 
Argentina, British India, Canada, and Australia. In 190] nearly sixteen 
million quarters came from the United States ; last year less than four 
and a half. In the same period the Russian supply to this country 
rose from little more than half a million quarters to more than five 
and a half. A similar increase took place in the case of British India 
and Argentina. The Canadian supply has fluctuated between two 
millions and three and a half millions. 

The Commission further find, as the result of a long inquiry, that 
the amount of wheat stuff held in this country (all kinds of stocks 
being taken into account) never falls below six and a half weeks’ 
supply, and this only in the month of August. Similar figures are 
given in the case of other imports ; but neglecting these, we may assume 
that the main question before the Commission was whether this 
situation is satisfactory ; if not, what remedy should be devised ? 

The Commission accordingly proceeded to indicate the various 
measures by which, in time of naval war, the importation of supplies 
to this country might be in danger. These are 

(1) The seizure by the enemy of ships and cargo belonging to this 
country. 

(2) The possible establishment of a blockade of our coasts; and 

(3) The possibility that certain foodstuffs might be held by certain 
nations to come under their definition of contraband. 

Of these, the first is by far the most important. The all but univer- 
sally accepted rule as to contraband is that provisions are to be so 
regarded only when they are on their way to a port of a naval or 
military equipment, or to ships at sea, or for the relief of a besieged 
port. As to blockades, the Commission proceed on the belief (shared 
by the Prime Minister) that a blockade of British ports is no longer 
possible. 

In the course of the inquiry the Commission entered into com- 
munication with the Admiralty, in the correspondence which is 
printed as an annexe to the report. The Commission asked whether, 
assuming this country to be at war with any two great naval Powers, 
the Admiralty were of opinion that our supplies of wheat and flour 
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would practically be the same in volume as in time of peace. The 
answer of the Admiralty was ‘ Literally No; practically Yes.’ They 
could not guarantee that no captures would be made, but they 
believed that there would be no material diminution in the supplies 
of wheat and flour reaching the United Kingdom. In answer to other 
questions, the Admiralty say that if a portion of the naval forces at 
their disposal were deflected from the main operations of the war for 
other purposes of whatever kind (e.g. the special protection of ships 
carrying foodstuffs to this country), the general conduct of the war 
must suffer in its entire course, and might be injuriously affected. 
The Admiralty would never allow their action to be influenced by 
pressure in the direction indicated, and yet remain responsible for the 
conduct of the war. 

Other information was supplied by the Admiralty which has not 
been published in the official report, and therefore cannot be alluded 
to here. On the whole the Commission came to the conclusion that 
there would be some interference with trade in time of naval war, and 
some captures, but that there is no risk of all supplies being stopped, 
and no reasonable probability of serious interference with them unless 
we suffered a reverse which would cost us the command of the sea. 
They consequently do not apprehend any risk of the actual starvation 
of our people into submission, but they regard with concern the 
effect of war upon prices, and especially on the condition of the poor. 
[t is not so much the economic rise produced by the increased cost of 
transport and insurance that has to be apprehended as the panic rise 
due to the excitement of the moment. Much suffering would be the 
result in the case of a sudden rise of this sort, continued over any 
length of time. It is this consideration, and practically this alone, 
which has influenced the Commission as a whole to make itself respon- 
sible for the few recommendations contained in the report. They, 
as a body, reject ail proposed schemes whereby the Government might 
become involved in the actual purchase and sale of foodstuffs ; they 
condemn also the schemes for subsidising merchants or millers to carry 
a permanent stock over and above their ordinary stock. They submit 
that if on full consideration it were thought desirable to resort to any 
plan for increasing stocks of wheat, the least objectionable would be 
a scheme for providing storage room rent free. Even this they regard 
as a proposal of doubtful utility, but in a very guarded paragraph 
they suggest that it would be ‘ well worth the consideration of the 
Government whether a public invitation should not be made, on the 
authority of some Department of State, for the purpose of seeing what 
offer would be made in response to it and on what terms, with the 
object of ensuring the holding of larger stocks of grain within the 
United Kingdom than is the case at the present time.’ This limited 
recommendation is minimised by the reflection that it may not yield 
any decided result, and that the experiment would have to be tried on a 
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very considerable scale. The one suggestion in favour of which the 
Commission had a practically unanimous and decided opinion was the 
proposal of a system of national indemnity against loss from capture 
by theenemy. The word ‘indemnity ’ is used here in its proper sense. 
The Government is to make good to shipowners and shippers some or 
all of their losses by capture in war. Such a system the Commission 
believe, for reasons which need not be discussed here, would operate 
both as a security to the maintenance of over-sea trade and as a 
steadying influence upon prices. 

Such is the general result of the report of the Commission, but it 
must be observed that whilst the report is signed by all the surviving 
members, no fewer than fifteen have put their names to reservations 
dissenting from the report or qualifying their adhesion in material 
particulars. Five members take a much more serious view of the 
danger of the situation in case of war between the United Kingdom 
and any great Power. They think that the rise in the price of bread 
would be great and possibly immense; that the suffering among 
the poor might be prolonged, and might lead to pressure which would 
embarrass the Government at moments of crisis. The remedy they 
suggest is a system of free storage, on lines which they have laid down. 
These are the views of what might be described as the ‘ Alarmist wing ’ 
of the Commission. On the other hand, six members reject even the 
exiguous recommendation of the report in favour of an experiment 


by the Government. They hold that such proposals are not justified 
by the real exigencies of our probable situation in time of war, and they 
regard them rather as suggestions for mitigating public uneasiness. 
The suggestions which we have cited do not exhaust the proposals 
which were laid before the Commission by members or witnesses. 


One group favoured a scheme for inducing farmers to keep their grain 
on the rick for a longer period than at present by a subsidy of 4s. 6d. 
per quarter, of which ls. would be net profit to the farmer. Others 
were in favour of the Government purchasing wheat and storing it 
in Government granaries. Some schemes proposed, by inducements 
of various kinds, to transfer the storage from the country of pro- 
duction to the United Kingdom. Others again, instead of the indem- 
nity favoured by the Commission as a whole, suggested that the 
Government should become under-writers and insure shipowners 
and shippers against war risk at moderate premiums, or should at any 
rate reimburse the shipowner or merchant for the special cost of 
insuring against this risk. 

Enough has been said to show that the Commission was far from 
being unanimous, either as to the extent of the danger to be reasonably 
apprehended or as to the proper measures to be taken to meet it. The 
recommendation contained in the report, that the Government should 
make an experimental offer in order to see what answer it would receive, 
was in fact not approved by the majority of the Commission. Both 
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the ‘ Alarmist wing’ and the opposite extreme must be taken, I think, 
not to assent to this proposal, the one believing it to be inadequate 
and the other believing it to be unnecessary. 

In the discussion which has been proceeding in the public Press 
since the publication of the report, attention appears to me to have 
been concentrated on the one positive recommendation, namely, that 
a system of indemnity should be tried and that an expert Commission 
should be appointed to work out the details. It is evident, however, 
that even on the least ‘ Alarmist’ theory the question is still one of 
doubt. The whole Commission admits that there will be danger to 
the security of our imports in time of naval war, that the price of food 
must rise and may continue high for an indefinite period, that the 
result may be great suffering on the part of the poor and great embar- 
rassment in the conduct of the war. All the members of the Com- 
mission have reported that something ought to be done, and even 
if nothing more were attempted than the scheme of indemnity already 
described, that alone would mean a considerable expenditure during 
the war. Its great advantage over other schemes, of course, is that, 
unlike them, it involves no outlay in time of peace. 

It is certain that the limited recommendations of the official 
report will not satisfy those who, in the past, have sought to keep 
this question before the public mind. There is nothing in the 
report itself which would be likely to tempt any Government to 
far-reaching experiments ; but that the Commission will succeed in 
allaying the agitation of which it was the outcome is another matter. 

That brings me to the question which I desire to raise in this article. 
Why should our food supplies be in any danger at all in time of naval 
war? Why should there be panic and consequent rise in prices ? 
Why should there be any need for considering any of the numerous 
and costly experiments which the Commission has had under con- 
sideration? ‘The answer is that the danger arises almost entirely 
from the perpetuation of the usages of ‘ International Law’ permitting 
a belligerent to seize and hold the defenceless and inoffensive private 
merchantman plying his beneficial trade on the high seas. The 
Commission have placed this fact in the forefront of their report in the 
following paragraph : 


We have felt bound (they say) to deal with the rules of international law as 
they now are, but we do not ignore the possibility of changes therein which 
would materially affect our conclusions on the questions submitted to us. The 
President of the United States has tentatively invited the Powers to join in a 
new conference for the purpose of revising the rules of international law in 
time of war, and your Majesty’s Government have, in general terms, accepted 
the invitation. The two points with which we are mainly concerned—that is 
to say, the definition of contraband and the practice of attacking and capturing 


floating commerce—will, it may be assumed, come up for careful consideration 


by this conference. The Government of the United States suggest, as one of 
the most important heads of discussion, the propriety of * incorporating into the 
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permanent law of civilised nations the principle of the exemption of all private 
property at sea, not contraband of war, from capture or destruction by belli- 
gerents.’ We merely take note of these facts at this point of our report, and 
proceed to discuss the questions submitted to us, on the assumption that the 
rules of international law remain unchanged. 


This paragraph (No. 114) was intended to lay the foundation for 
a corresponding statement in the ‘conclusions’ which come at the 
end of the report. No such statement, however, does in fact appear. 
[ trust I am not going beyond the limits permitted to me as a member 
of the Commission in saying that paragraph 114 was inserted on a 
division by a majority of one, and that the corresponding paragraph 
in the conclusions was rejected by a bare majority of those present. 
The substance of it, however, appears in the Blue Book in the form 
of a reservation signed by Mr. John Wilson and myself, which, after 
reciting the American proposal, argues that 
if the proposed conference were to result in the abrogation of the existing rule 
all the difficulties we have been instructed to consider would disappear, and all 
proposed remedies would become unnecessary. The Commission decided not 
to call evidence on the question whether it is desirable on grounds of naval 
policy to adhere to the rule, but in our opinion the evidence laid before us 
tended to show that the rule no longer does, if it ever did, subserve the real 
interests of this country. We desire accordingly to qualify our acceptance of 
the report by the reservation that a full consideration of this most important 
question should precede the adoption ef any suggested remedy. And we may 
add that the severity of the existing rule had much effect in inducing us to 
accept the conclusions of the report on the subject of indemnity. 


I believe that I am justified also in saying that the opposition to 
this conclusion was based to a large extent on the belief that the 
suggestion it contained was somewhat beyond the scope of our refer- 
ence. I cannot quarrel with any one who entertains that view, 
though it appeared to me to be strictly within the reference. The 
contrary opinion, however, being held by a majority of the Commission, 
it was impossible to obtain the naval evidence which would have been 
necessary in order to enable us to deal effectively with the question 
of principle involved. There is no limitation of reference, however, 
in public discussion, and I desire on this occasion to make good my 
contention that before any remedies, however meagre, are considered 
we should see whether the root of the evil cannot be eradicated. 

The question then is whether it is desirable under all the circum- 
stances to maintain the Law of Capture, having regard to its general 
character, the opinion of civilised mankind, the extent of its useful- 
hess to ourselves, and the disadvantages by which it is attended. 

It will not be necessary for me to go at any length into the 
question—which was not before the Commission—of the moral 
validity of the usage. There are of course two schools. I do not 
know that the general case against the capture of private property 
has ever been better stated than in an essay by the late Professor 
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of International Law at Oxford, Mr. Montague Bernard—writing, 
by the way, before the Declaration of Paris.' Mr. Bernard traces 
the growth of the laws and usages of war, attributing the difference 
between land and naval warfare largely to the conservative tendencies 
of the legal tribunals which have had to administer the laws of war 
on the sea. Private property, which is sacred on dry land, is lawful 
booty atsea. The defenders and apologists of the rule would probably 
dispute the magnitude of the alleged difference. Requisitions and 
forced contributions on land, they say, are as cruel in their effects, 
as much an outrage on private property, as the seizure of ships and 
cargoes at sea. There appears to me to be a material difference in 
this, that private property on land is not now subject to confiscation by 
the enemy as a matter of course. ‘The progress of civilisation,’ says 
Wheaton, ‘has slowly but constantly tended to soften the extreme 
severity of the operations of war by land; but it still remains un- 
relaxed * in respect to maritime warfare, in which the private property 
of the enemy, taken at sea or afloat in port, is indiscriminately liable 
to capture and confiscation.’ The burden of proof, says Bernard, 
is on those who advocate right of capture at sea. So far as I know 
their arguments they come to this, that destruction of commerce 
will mercifully shorten hostilities, and that the abolition of the usage 
would be an undue preference to shippers and shipowners, who ought 
to bear ‘cir share of the inconvenience of war like other citizens. 
Private property must be subject to capture at sea, because on the 
sea there is nothing else to capture. The State consists of citizens, and 
in ruining the individual citizen you pro tanto injure the State, which 
is the object of all war. At bottom the difference is one between 
those who believe in making war as hurtful as possible, and those 
who would like to make it as humane as possible. I venture to side 
with the latter on this issue. The abolition of this usage would be in 
line with other conventions mitigating the hardships of war, which, 
indeed, some of the advocates of the rule do not hesitate to condemn. 
It is admitted, I think, that on the general issue there is, outside 
of Great Britain at any rate, a great preponderance of opinion on the 
side of abolition. And even in this country many who maintain the 
moral validity of the rule are now inclined to doubt its utility to 
Great Britain. 

I proceed to the more practical question of the value of the existing 
rule to Great Britain. 

On the bare question of utility the Commission decided not to 
invite the Admiralty to express its views. We had, therefore, no 
authoritative exposition of modern naval policy on this point. But 
it will be seen from the passages cited below that the mere destruction 
of commerce does not count for so much in naval strategy as many 
outsiders have supposed. The first business of the British Navy is 


* Oxford Essays, 1856. * Except by the Declaration of Paris. 
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to seek and destroy the enemy’s ships of war, as we have been told in 
more than one Admiralty memorandum. No force available for that 
purpose is to be deflected to any other, neither to the special protec- 
tion of our own commerce nor to harassing the commerce of the 
enemy. If this policy be good for us it will be good for every other 
well-advised naval Power, and the conclusion is suggested that com- 
merce will be in no very great danger—at least, until the command of 
the sea is established on one side or the other. That, I presume, is 
the meaning of the assurance given by the Admiralty that substanti- 
ally there will be no great diminution in the volume of our sea-borne 
supplies. On the other hand, the evidence of business men tended 
also to minimise the importance of this vaunted weapon. These 
experts seemed to assume as a matter of course that the commerce 
of the enemy would very speedily be transferred to neutral bottoms, 
and that the sea would be denuded of what Sir Archibald Alison 
describes as the rightful rewards of naval victory. I do not know 
whether the recent action of our Admiralty in laying up and selling 
off so many cruisers, of considerable power and no great age, has any 
bearing on this question. Many of these vessels were at any rate 
good enough for attacking merchant ships, and were equal, if not 
superior, to the ships that would have to be employed by foreign 
navies for that purpose. 


One point, the extent to which the weapon is likely to be used, 
is clearly elucidated in the report. The Commissioners say, as the 
result of communications with the Admiralty, some of which, for 
obvious reasons, could not be published : 


Even if such an attack (i.e. on commerce) were attempted, it probably could 
not last long, since the vital importance of obtaining supremacy at sea is now 
so well understood by all maritime nations that it seems unlikely any of them 
would deliberately expend their strength in attempting such an enterprise as a 
general attack on commerce before the main issue has been decided. It there- 
fore appears to us that the regular attack on commerce, if it takes place at all, 
will be a second phase of the war, after one side or the other has obtained the 
pre-eminence. 


Another most important point is that, since the Declaration of 
Paris of 1856, the rule, in the opinion of most authorities, must tend 
to transfer our vast carrying trade in time of war to neutral flags. 
The terms of the Declaration of Paris must here be kept in mind. 
These are : 

(1) Privateering is and remains abolished. 

(2) The neutral flag covers enemy’s merchandise, with the excep- 
tion of contraband of war. 

(3) Neutral merchandise, with the exception of contraband of 
war, is not capturable under the enemy’s flag. 

(4) Blockades, in order to be obligatory, must be effective. 


0B, 
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It is customary to say that this instrument is not part of the Law 
of Nations, inasmuch as all the Powers are not parties to it, and its 
terms are therefore binding only on the signatories. The objection is 
frequently based on a wrong idea of the Law of Nations—attributing to 
that collection of international conventions and usages an immutable 
and transcendental character which it does not and never did possess. 
There are still, it would seem, people who believe that a British Act 
of Parliament must not and cannot contravene a rule of the Law 
of Nations, and that ‘the Courts’ would very summarily rule any 
such statute to be null and void. Of course this is all nonsense. 
The Law of Nations at the best is only a collection of usages, more or 
less well ascertained, which the civilised nations of the world have 
formally or informally agreed to observe in their mutual dealings. If 
all the civilised peoples of the world had agreed to the Declaration, 
nobody would hesitate to rank it among the most certain and authori- 
tative sentences of International Law. The chief abstention was 
that of the United States, which only the other day formally announced 
its determination to abide by its rules in the Spanish war. 

Attempts have been made by the apologists of the existing rule to 
make it appear that the attitude of the United States is one of doubtful 
significance. When they were asked to give in their adhesion to the 
Declaration of Paris of 1856, their reply was that they were not willing 
to debar themselves from the right to use privateers, as their policy 
was to have a small Navy and they always had a large and much- 
exposed commerce ; but they would agree to the articles if all private 
property at sea should be held exempt from capture. ‘This, known 
as the Marcy Amendment, was well received by the other parties to 
the Articles of Paris, but was prevented from being adopted by the 
opposition of England. Subsequently the United States withdrew 
its proposal, seemingly unwilling to renounce the right to use privateers, 
even on the terms of the exemption of all private property.’* It has 
been said that the Marcy Amendment was a statement on the part 
of the Executive Power, unsupported by the sanction of the Senate, 
whose assent is necessary to Treaty stipulations, and that it was not 
pressed by the Executive which had proposed it. When the Spanish 
American War broke out in 1898, the Government of the United 
States signified to the Powers its intention ‘ not to resort to privateer- 
ing, but to adhere to the rules of the Declaration of Paris.’ There 
is here, it is said, no hint of a desire to revive the old proposal of Mr. 
Marcy, that private property should be exempt from capture at sea, 
and the inference is accordingly drawn that the replies so often made 
by the United States when invited to accept the Declaration were 
insincere—implying no belief in the practicability of the suggestion. 
The recent action of the Government of that country, including 


% Wheaton’s International Law, 476 n. 
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the Legislature as well as the Executive, belies these inuendoes. The 
President’s invitation was based on a joint resolution of both Houses 
of Congress, and it was made at a time when the United States had 
abandoned the policy of a small Navy. The Marcy Amendment 
of 1856 remains the expression of the deliberate doctrine of the United 
States, now about to become one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of naval Powers. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this 
new factor in the controversy. 

One reads now with some surprise the speech in which John Stuart 
Mill in the House of Commons denounced the whole Declaration.‘ 
I think he has been proved to be wrong in his anticipations of the con- 
sequences of the Declaration, and entirely wrong in his conception of 
American policy. But he puts with great force the argument that 
having approved of the Declaration, we ought to go still further, ‘ that 
private property at sea and not contraband of war should be exempt 
from seizure in all cases.’ Assuming that we were at war with one of 
the parties to the Declaration, he argues that 


if our commerce would be safe in neutral bottoms, but unsafe in our own, then 
if the war were of any duration our whole export and import trade would pass 
to the neutral flags, and most of our merchant shipping would be thrown out 
of employment. A protracted war on such lines would end in national disaster. 
It will then become an actual necessity for us to take the second step and 
obtain the exemption of all private property at sea from the contingencies of 
war. 


He suggests a doubt, however, whether we could now induce other 
Powers, ‘ having thus got us at a disadvantage,’ to consent to this 
alteration. I have known many persons who, not knowing, as Mill did, 
the history of the question, cannot imagine that other nations would 
for a moment consent to abrogate a rule which is so manifestly dis- 
advantageous to this country. The answer to the philosopher as well 
as to the man in the street is that we have the opportunity at this 
very moment, and that we owe it to the very Power—the United States 
—of which Mill says that in case of war the destruction of its enemy’s 
commerce will be its most potent weapon. As we have already seen, 
the dependence of our people on foreign supplies has vastly increased 
in the forty years that have elapsed since Mill spoke. It must not be 
inferred that Mill in any way favoured the situation that would be 
created by the abolition of the right of capture. It would be, he 
declared, naval war coupled with commercial peace—a combination 
which he regarded as ridiculous and wrong. The whole speech is 
evidently coloured by the conviction that naval power will always be 
found on the side of freedom, and that the destruction of commerce is 
its most potent weapon—both extremely doubtful propositions. 


* Hansard, August 5, 1867. 
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In 1862 a Select Committee of the House of Commons reported 
thus : 


Our shipowners will thereby [7.e. by the Declaration] be placed at an immense 
disadvantage in the event of a war breaking out with any important European 
Power. In fact, should the Declaration of Paris remain in force during a 
period of hostilities, the whole of our carrying trade would inevitably be 
transferred to neutral bottoms. 


They argue that 


We must either secure the general consent of all nations to establish the 
immunity of merchant ships and their cargoes from the depredations of both 
privateers and armed national cruisers during hostilities, or we must resort to 
the maintenance of our ancient rights, whereby, relying upon our maritime 
superiority, we may not merely hope to guard unmolested our merchant 
shipping in the prosecution of their business, but may capture enemies’ goods 
in neutral ships, and thus prevent other nations from seizing the carrying trade 
of the kingdom during a state of hostilities. 


These views of a former generation are amply confirmed by the 
representatives of trade who gave evidence before the Commission. 
Take the following sentences as an example : 


It is, no doubt, a point in favour of the Treaty of Paris that it will enable 
us to receive supplies, free from risk of capture, under the neutral flag. This 
advantage is, however, completely outweighed by the prejudicial effect on our 
shipping, which is now exposed, on the outbreak of war, to being starved out— 
for nobody, either British or neutral, will ship his goods by a British vessel 
which is liable to capture, so long as he can ship them by a neutral vessel 
which is not liable’to capture. By British subjects especially British ships 
will be avoided, seeing that both ships and cargo will be exposed to confisca- 
tion, while on neutral ships they will run no risk. By neutral subjects they 
will be avoided, because, if tle ship is captured, delay, loss of market, damage, 
and expenses will accrue to the cargo. The Declaration of Paris is, in fact, a 
‘ Declaration of Transfer of Belligerent Commerce to Neutral Vessels.’ 

It is difficult to overrate the seriousness of the danger to our shipping. 
There is, so long as private property at sea remains liable to hostile capture, 
no single complete way out of the difficulty. 


It is to be borne in mind that the province of the Commission was 
limited by the fundamental assumption of the reference, that the 
British fleet is to be a strong fleet. We were only entitled to consider 
what measures were requisite, in addition to this prime security. 
And it will be seen by reference to the Report that after considering 
all possibilities and discussing a great variety of devices we were 
reduced after all to the admission that for the real protection of our 
position we relied mainly on the Navy. Wisely, as I venture to 
think, we made no attempt to manufacture or obtain a definition of 
the governing phrase of our reference. The nearest approach to 
such a thing is the declaration suggested to and accepted by the 
Admiralty that a ‘strong fleet’ must be strong enough to give 
the enemy enough to do in looking after himself, so that he would 
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have no force to spare for the depredation of our commerce. This 
fundamental but quite indefinite assumption is at the bottom 
both of the estimates of danger and of the suggestions for relief. 
The fleet should be strong enough to make our commerce immune ; 
but, to meet possible deficiencies, other devices may have to be 
sought. Those who doubted the capacity of any fleet to provide 
absolute security favoured strong measures. Most of us took the 
medium view that there might be danger, or the apprehension of danger, 
and that some provision was advisable. But the ‘strong fleet’ on 
which we all relied means at least an expensive fleet. In the time 
being our Navy costs us not much less than forty millions a year. 
What makes us willing to bear this huge burden, and what makes other 
nations willing to submit to similar sacrifices ? The fact or the fear that 
otherwise our and their vital supplies will be cut off. The ‘ strong fleet ’ 
is the heavy price we pay for the maintenance of the law of capture. 

The Commission refers to President Roosevelt’s invitation to the 
Powers to resume the consideration of the topics left over from the 
first Hague Conference. I understand that the President has now 
handed over the initiative to the original author of the Conference, 
the Czar, who will accordingly summon the second Conference as he 
summoned the first. Whether the Russian circular will be in the 
same terms as Mr. Hay’s letter of last year remains to be seen, but it 
can hardly fail to include among the subjects for consideration the 
capture of private property at sea in time of war. It may be remem- 
bered that the Conference of 1899 succeeded in framing a Convention 
for the regulation of hostilities on land. It did not attempt to frame 
a similar code for naval war, but it left on record a remarkable expres- 
sion of opinion on the point now in question in the following words : 

‘The Conference expresses the wish that the proposal which 
contemplates the declaration of the inviolability of private property 
in naval warfare may be referred to a subsequent Conference for 
consideration.’ ° 

The situation as it is left by the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Food-supply may be summed up thus: 

(1) The Commission has ascertained the extent of our dependence, 
for supplies of food and raw material, on foreign sources. The prime 
fact is that we import four-fifths of the wheat we consume, and that 
our stocks on hand may run down so low as seven weeks’ supply. 

(2) The Commission was not instructed to deal with exports, 
but it is true both of our exports and our imports that on sea, when 
they are the property of British subjects, and are carried in British 
ships, they are liable to seizure and confiscation by an enemy in time 
of war. 


* The regulations respecting the laws and customs of war on land include the 
following: ‘It is especially prohibited to destroy or seize the enemy’s property, unles 
such destruction or seizure be imperatively demanded by the necessities of war.’ 
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(3) It is quite clear that this condition of things necessitates what 
is called a strong fleet, and that, even with a strong fleet, trade will 
be to some extent endangered, supplies to some extent interrupted, 
prices to some extent increased. To what extent the Commission 
were divided in opinion. 

(4) The Commission accordingly, or rather various sections of 
the Commission, have suggested various remedies, all of which would 
involve serious public expenditure. But the Commission has not 
found it within its province, as understood by the majority, to deal 
in any way with the rule of International Law which the report 
declares to be the cause of all the apprehended dangers. 

(5) This rule has been retained in International Law mainly by 
the refusal of Great Britain to consent to its abolition, at a time when 
her economical and even her naval position in relation to other nations 
was quite unlike what it is now. 

(6) The rule has been gradually falling into discredit—partially in 
this country, generally in most others. 

(7) There is good ground for thinking that the right of capture 
is of no great value to us, and also that it will not in fact be exercised 
to any great extent until the closing stages of the war. 

(8) There is also ground for thinking that, apart from the mere 
question of supplies, the rule, taken in connection with the Declaration 
of Paris, must have the effect of transferring a large portion of our 
vast carrying trade to neutral flags. 

(9) At this very moment the rule has been formally challenged 
once more by the United States Government in its proposals for the 
new Hague Conference. 

In the face of all these considerations I submit that no Government 
will be justified in accepting even the most attenuated suggestions 
of the Commissioners, or their witnesses, until it has made up its mind 
whether the origo mali can be and ought to be extirpated altogether. 


EpmuND RoBERTSON. 





THE DEANS AND 
THE ATHANASIAN CREED 


Some few weeks ago an address signed by a considerable majority of 
the deans of the provinces of Canterbury and York was presented to 
the two archbishops. The address expressed satisfaction that the 
archbishops and bishops had lately been making a serious effort 
towards solving a very difficult problem. The problem is how to 
preserve intact the statement of the Catholic faith set forth in the 
Athanasian Creed, and at the same time to relieve the consciences 
of those who object to the recitation, in the public services of the 
Church, of what are known as the ‘damnatory clauses’ attached 
to the Creed in question. 

The address expressed neither approval nor disapproval of the 
particular suggestions made by the bishops with a view to the solution 
of the problem, but it hailed the fact that the bishops were not only 
alive to the seriousness and difficulty of the problem, but had actually 
attempted to face it and to cast about for some method of attacking 
it, with a courage that went far to disprove the old saying, ‘ Episcopi 
anglicani semper pavidi.’ 

But there were some of the deans who felt themselves unable to 
sign the address, and stood aloof from the action of their brethren. 
Possibly they saw no problem that needed solution, or more probably 
they despaired of any solution being found, and accordingly thought 
it wiser and better that the matter should be let alone altogether. 

The Dean of Lichfield, however, wrote a letter to the Times news- 
paper, in which he gave his reasons for not joining with the majority 
of his brother deans in signing the address; and we may take his 
letter as an expression of the grounds upon which he and those whom 
he represents think it best that no attempt should be made towards 
relieving the consciences of the vast number of clergy and laity who 
object to the public recitation, as part of a religious service, of words 
which, in their prima facie meaning, affirm what no sober-minded 
person believes to be true 

Now what are the reasons given in the Dean of Lichfield’s letter 
for the attitude in the matter su strenuously taken by those whose 
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views the letter espouses? The attitude taken is that of ‘ Non 
possumus.’ Nothing, they think, can be done, and therefore nothing 
should be attempted. Let the matter alone. Let it drift. In spite 
of the distress of so many, in spite of the strongly expressed opinions 
of many learned divines of unquestioned orthodoxy, still let us shut 
our eyes and refuse to see the stumbling block in the way. Our 
wisdom is to sit still and let things alone. 

What are the reasons which the Dean of Lichfield’s letter gives 
for such an attitude as this ? 

(1) The first reason given is that, even if any change in the use of 
the Athanasian Creed were in itself desirable, yet the present time 
is inopportune for making any such change. ‘Just now,’ the letter 
says, ‘ there is a widespread unsettlement of faith even in fundamental! 
principles,’ and there is a ‘ fear that any relaxation of the legal obliga- 
tion to recite this Creed will be interpreted by wavering spirits at 
least, as encouraging the idea that the Anglican Church s loosening 
its hold on the Catholic faith In short the present time seems singu- 
larly inopportune for change.’ 

We are very familiar with this argument, if argument it can be 
called. When people dislike the idea of a proposed change, one of 
their first cries usually is that it is not the right time for the change 
to be made. It is an easy thing to assert, for of course it is entirely 
a matter of opinion 

To one man it may seem ‘singularly inopportune’ to advocate 
any change in the use of the Athanasian Creed because of ‘ the wide- 
spread unsettlement of faith.’ But to another man it may seem 
that the unsettlement of faith is itself partly due to the recitation, 
in connection with a creed, of words which in their plain meaning so 
few can accept, and that therefore it is most opportune to aim at some 
change. The truth is that when men have come to the conclusion 
that no change ought ever to be made in such a matter, then as a 
matter of course whenever a change is mooted the time is in their 
view ‘singularly inopportune.’ The argument of inopportuneness 
can accordingly have very little weight and may at once be dismissed 
from consideration. 

(2) The next argument adduced in the Dean of Lichfield’s letter 
deserves closer attention. The argument is thus stated : 






Under the existing relationship of Church and State, the directions of the 
Prayer Book can only be touched by civil legislation. The rubric enjoining the 
recitation is part of an Act of Parliament, and can only be altered by another 
Act. Many of our most loyal Churchmen feel that it would be a most perilous 
course to make the experiment. They have been assured by those who know 
the temper of the House, that any Bill proposed to modify the use would 
almost certainly be amended to abolish it altogether from public worship. And 
what would be the consequence? It would lead at once to a very serious 
agitation on the part of not a few leading and influential Churchmen, both lay 
and clerical, for the severance of Church and State, and with such a Govern- 
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ment as is largely expected a majority in favour of it would be far from 
impossible. Is the matter of sufficient urgency to run this risk ? 


The statement here is that the rubric which enjoins the recitation of 
the Athanasian Creed in public worship can only be altered by Act 
of Parliament, and the fear is expressed that any attempt to alter 
a rubric by Act of Parliament would be full of peril, and would almost 
certainly lead to the severance of Church and State. And the question 
is asked whether it would be worth while to run so great a risk for 
the purpose of relieving sensitive consciences. 

There can be no doubt that there is some ground for the fears thus 
expressed. No Churchman can regard with equanimity an appeal 
to Parliament with the view of altering a rubric. But yet, is it not 
possible that the fear may be exaggerated? Is ‘t quit> certain that 
if the Convocations desire an alteration in the rubric prescribing the 
use of the Athanasian Creed Parliament would be unwilling to sanction 
the change desired? Is it quite certain that even if Parliament 
were to abolish altogether the rubric in question there would be any 
considerable number of leading and influential Churchmen who would 
at once make common cause with the Liberation Society, and advo- 
cate Disestablishment and Disendowment ? The chances are surely 
greater that whatever the Church, speaking through her Convocations, 
asks for in the matter of this rubric Parliament would be willing to 
grant. And it is hard to believe that there would be any large number 
of influential Churchmen, who, if Parliament were to sanction the 
disuse of the Quicunque vult in the pubhe services of the Church. 
would for that reason at once join with the enemies of the Church, 
and help them to inflict so grievous a wound as Disestablishment and 
Disendowment would be upon the Church of their baptism. Jnfluen- 
tial Churchmen acting in this fashion would prove themselves to 
be no true sons of the Church of England. They would be more 
like sons who had turned traitors to their own mother. Surely they 
would be few in number, and they would be utterly condemned by 
the vast majority of the true and faithful sons of the Church. Possibly 
they might secede. Threats of secession are sometimes heard from 
the ranks of those who will tolerate no change in the public use of 
the Athanasian Creed. If secessions were to take place, in the event 
of any change being made, they would be deeply mourned, and a 
serious wound would be inflicted upon the Church. But the wound 
would not be fatal. The Church of England survived the secession 
of John Henry Newman. And she would still live, even if she lost 
the use of the Athanasian Creed in her public services, and even if 


she lost at the same time the support and love of some of her prominent 
members. 


But it must be pointed out that it is not in accordance with facts 
to say, as the Dean of Lichfield says in his letter, that the rubric 
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enjoining the recitation of the Athanasian Creed can only be altered 
by Act of Parliament. Technically, no doubt, the dean is right. 
Practically he is wrong. Is it not the case that more than one rubric 
in the Prayer Book has already been practically altered without any 
Act of Parliament at all? There is, for instance, a rubric enjoining 
what is called the Long Exhortation in the service for Holy Com- 
munion. That rubric has been practically ‘altered,’ in the sense 
that it has ceased to be observed and has fallen into desuetude; and 
Parliament has had nothing to do with the change. The Ornaments 
Rubric, supported by the Advertisements of 1566 and by the 
Canons of 1603, and as interpreted by the Privy Council, enjoins 
the use of the cope by the ‘ principal minister’ at the celebration 
of Holy Communion in cathedral churches. That rubric has been 
‘altered’ in the sense that it has ceased to have force, without any 
interference of Parhament. The same is the case with other rubrics 
that might be cited. What is to prevent the same thing happening 
in course of time to the rubric enjoining the recitation of the Atha- 
nasian Creed ? 

If the feeling grows and spreads that the ‘ damnatory clauses ’ 
do, in their prima facie meaning, go beyond what is warranted by 
Holy Scripture, as the Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury 
has affirmed that they do, it is quite possible that the rubric enjoining 
the public recitation of such words may gradually fall into disuse ; 
in which case the rubric would be practically ‘altered’ without any 
reference to Parliament. This is one of the conceivable ways by which 
some change in the use of the Quicunque vult might be effected, 
without any appeal to Parliament. So that it is not correct to state, 
without qualification, that ‘ the directions of the Prayer Book can only 
be touched by civil legislation.’ 

If the change desired by so many is in itself right and is in the 
interests of truth the difficulties in the way of any such change ought 
not to act as a deterrent, as suggested by the Dean of Lichfield’s 
letter, but rather as a stimulant. Difficulties, in the view of earnest 
and eager natures, are not meant to be acquiesced in, but to be faced 
and overcome. What is widely desired 1s that there should be some 
change as to the compulsory use of the Athanasian Creed, as it stands, 
in the public worship of the Church, not from any wish to avoid its 
statements of Catholic truth, but because the ‘damnatory clauses’ 
attached to it go beyond what is warranted by Holy Scripture. That 
there are enormous difficulties in the way of any change, not only 
if an appeal to Parliament should be necessary, but in other directions 
also, must be freely admitted. But difficulties that stand in the 
way of what is right and true are apt, in the long run, to yield to 
earnest and persistent pressure. 

(3) The Dean of Lichfield further objects to the idea that the 
bishops should exercise a dispensing power by which clergy might 
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be released from the obligation to recite the Athanasian Creed in 
the services of the Church. His letter says : ‘My third reason arises 
from the suggestion made in the Upper House (of the Convocation 
of Canterbury) that the bishops should exercise a dispensing power 
by that Jus Liturgicum which for some purposes is certainly inherent 
in the episcopal office.’ 

No doubt there are serious objections to this method of attempting 
to solve the problem, one of which the dean points out with much 
force: ‘Unless the bishops were unanimous one diocese would be 
relieved, another not, and, in any case, in individual parishes discord 
would be rife.’ 

But inasmuch as the address of his brother deans to the arch- 
bishops did not even allude to, much less endorse, the suggestion, it 
is difficult to see how the Dean of Lichfield found in such a suggestion 
any reason for holding aloof from his brethren. 

(4) The next reason adduced in the dean’s letter is of the nature 
of a threat : ‘ Those clergy who have been practising what are called 
“ ritualistic irregularities ” would be far less likely to accept the godly 
admonition of their bishops if they had disregarded their feelings in 
matters which to them are of vital importance.’ 

It is necessary to take in the full-meaning of this statement. It 
says, in effect, that if any change should be made in the present use 
of the Athanasian Creed, those clergy who practise what are called 
‘ritualistic irregularities,’ having had their feelings disregarded on 
a matter which is to them of vital importance, will be less likely to 
obey the godly admonition of their bishops. That is to say, that 
if a burning question, which enlists on both sides of it a vast amount 
of the orthodoxy and piety of the Church, should eventually be decided 
by authority in a way contrary to the ideas and wishes of certain 
clergy, then it is likely that these clergy will hesitate to accept the 
godly admonitions of their bishops, and so forget the solemn vow 
and promise made at their ordination. Every priest in the Church 
of England is asked at his ordination, ‘ Will you reverently obey 
your ordinary, and other chief ministers unto whom is committed 
the charge and government over you; following with a glad mind 
and will their godly admonitions, and submitting yourselves to their 
godly judgments?’ And every priest has replied to that question, 
*I will so do, the Lord being my helper.’ 

To say that, in spite of that vow and promise, the ritualistic clergy 
would hesitate to accept the godly admonitions of their bishops, under 
the circumstances mentioned, is to express a very poor opinion of 
those clergy, for which they will hardly be grateful. For myself 
I entertain a far higher opinion of the honesty and loyalty of the 
* ritualistic ’ clergy as a body. 

The threat that is thinly veiled under this statement is on a par 
with the threat lately made in certain quarters, that if ‘ liturgical 
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vestments ’ should in any way be recognised by authority, the whole 
Evangelical party will have to ‘reconsider their position.’ Threats 
of this nature are easily made; but they are not very frightening, and 
they are seldom carried out. 

(5) The dean’s letter proceeds to suggest some relief for consciences 
that are troubled by the ‘damnatory clauses.’ The suggestion is 
that the clergy should take pains to explain these clauses, and teach 
their people that the words do not mean what they actually say. 

This suggestion is a frank admission that the words in their prima 
facie meaning cannot be sustained. It is an acceptance of what was 
affirmed by the Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury, and 
also of the contention put forward by the eighteen deans in their 
address. So far from this suggestion being a reason why the Dean 
of Lichfield should have withheld his signature from the address, it 
is really a very strong reason why he should have signed it. It is 
because these particular words need explanation to show that they 
do not mean what they appear to mean, that exception is taken 
to their public recitation in the services of the Church in connection 
with a creed—with the grave probability, or rather with the absolute 
certainty, that they mislead many. 

The eighteen deans in their address to the archbishops desired 
to make it perfectly plain that they have no wish whatever to change 
in the slightest degree the statement of the Catholic faith as set forth 
in the Athanasian Creed. All that they wished to do was to strengthen 
the hands of the bishops in the effort they are making to find some 
solution of a most difficult problem. The words of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in reply to the address of the deans deserves the most 
earnest attention of all Churchmen. 


The situation {he says] calls for the exercise of patience, faithfulness, and 
eager sympathy for those who do not see eye to eye with ourselves in the 
particular view we may take as to the existing need or its remedy. But | 
cannot doubt that under the Divine guidance our Church will find ere long 
the true mode of ending these disputations without in the remotest degree 
imperilling her allegiance to the faith of the Church Catholic, or giving 
legitimate pain to the susceptibilities of even the most sensitive of her children. 


And all Churchmen may fitly join in the hope so well expressed 
by the Dean of Lichfield at the close of his letter : ‘ That in His own 
good time the Holy Spirit, Who has never ceased to control the Church, 
will put into her mind a solution of the difficulty which will effect the 
purpose without injustice to one side or the other.’ 

But, while cherishing these hopes and aspirations, it is the duty 
of Churchmen by thought, by argument, by wise appreciation of 
scruples, by tender regard for sensitive consciences, by learning, by 
foresight, by Christian love one towards another, to prepare the way 
for the solution of the problem, which we pray God to send to us 
in His own good time. 


P. F. Euior. 
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THE LORD'S DAY OBSERVANCE 


A REPLY TO LORD AVEBURY 


An article on ‘ The Recent Increase in Sunday Trading,’ contributed 
by Lord Avebury to the September number of this Review, explains 
and justifies the Bill dealing with this matter which he recently laid 
once more before the House of Lords. 

In the course of that article he expresses his regret that ‘in con- 
sequence of (certain) exemptions the Bill is opposed by the Lord’s 
Day Observance Society’; not unsupported, he might have added, 
by some disparaging comments from Lord Lansdowne, who described 
the Bill as ‘a piece of not very successful patchwork, containing not 
a few ambiguities which would lead to extreme inconvenience.’ Side 
by side with the proposal to strengthen the law against Sunday trading 
were proposals of a wholly different kind, creating serious exceptions 
in favour of Sunday trading; and certain trades were wholly un- 
affected by the Bill. He further quoted some of the objections 
formulated by the Lord’s Day Observance Society, which went much 
beyond resistance to the ‘exemptions’ proposed. He therefore 
stated that, ‘though he would not move the rejection of the Bill, 
it seemed to him at least doubtful whether it would be for the public 
advantage that they should pass it.’ It was accordingly rejected, 
by a majority of thirty-five votes to fourteen. (Morning Post and 
Daily Telegraph, June 30, 1905.) 

It will easily be understood that the Society should consider 
that its policy and action have been very inadequately presented 
by Lord Avebury, and should ask permission to explain and justify 
its opposition to the Bill through the same channel. Its dissatisfaction 
can be no surprise to Lord Avebury, for the Society was represented 
by its Secretary before the House of Lords Select Committee which 
considered the Bill, and the following questions and answers are 
recorded in that Committee’s Report : 

347. Cuarrman (Lord Avebury): You object to some of the provisions in 
the schedules ?—Witness (Secretary L.D.O.S.): We should do so; but we 
object, in the first place, to the Bill; because it seems to us to proceed on 
different lines from those which have governed all Sunday legislation for a 
thousand years past. 
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848. CuargMAN: You have heard from the other witnesses that that legisla- 
tion has proved absolutely a dead letter ?—Witness: Because of the smallness 
of the fine, and we think for no other reason. 

879. CHAIRMAN: May we sum up your view in this way, that if there was 
a Bill which increased the fines againsi Sunday trading, without altering the 
exemptions, that would meet the views of your Society ?—WitTness: Your 
Lordship presided over a Select Committee in connection with the Bill for the 
Early Closing of Shops, and the Report said,‘ Many witnesses also expressed 
a strong desire that the law relating to Sunday trading’ (the Act of Charles the 
Second) ‘ should be strengthened by applying to it the scale of fines proposed 
in the present Early Closing Bill.’ We accepted that as being in thorough 
harmony with our views about the matter. 

882. CHAIRMAN: Supposing that power to the local authorities was omitted, 
and the exemptions were altered as you suggest, then the Bill would meet with 
your views ?—WitTness: No. I think myself, from a careful study of the 
history of the past forty years, as recorded in the Minutes of my Committee, 
that my Committee would be prepared to say that it is a very dangerous thing 
to give up a law that is based on a sound principle in favour of one that 
tampers with it. Instead of tinkering a new Bill, and trying to put it right, 
they would rather keep what they have got. 

It is somewhat surprising, after these candid statements and 
others supplied more than once to each member of the House of 
Lords, that Lord Avebury should retain, and convey to the readers 
of this Review, the impression that the resistance offered to this 
Bill by the Society is based merely on the extended legalisation of 
Sunday trading proposed by the exemptions contained in the schedules 
to the Bill. 

The Society’s position has a much more solid foundation than 
the sands of these shifting schedules, which openly betrayed, no later 
than last year, the real purpose of the Bill and its many precursors. 
That position rests on the settled principle of the most ancient of our 
Sunday legislation, the firm determination of Ina, and Alfred, and 
Athelstan, and other legislators of a thousand years ago, that there 
should be neither merchandising nor labour on the Lord’s Day ; 
beneath which, as a bedrock, was the belief that they were thus giving 
a national application to a general Divine law. In this they were 
supported by the Great Council of the infant kingdom, who enforced 
their determination by imposing such a fine as should, according 
to the monetary standards of their day, not merely punish the wrong- 
doer, but also make his wrongdoing unprofitable. They were wise 
in their generation. 


From its earliest days Parliament has given statutory support 
to the national conviction. Each new aggression on the part of 
Sunday traders has been met by new legislation, having for its object 
the enforcement in the particular case of a general principle recognised 
as fundamental: NO SUNDAY TRADING. 

Beginning with the reign of Edward the Third (28 Edw. III., c. 14), 
when the exhibiting for sale of wools was forbidden on Sundays, 
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followed by an Act of Henry the Sixth (27 Hen.VI., c. 5) prohibiting the 
holding of fairs on Sundays, and later still by the statute of James the 
First (1 Jas. I., c. 22), under which no shoes, boots, &c., are to be shown 
to the intent to put tosale upon the Sunday, every attempt on the part 
of Sunday traders to disregard the national conviction of the wrong- 
fulness and hurtfulness of such trading has met with the most decided 
opposition in the National Parliament. Finally, a comprehensive 
measure was passed in the reign of Charles the Second (29 Chas. IL., 
c. 7) forbidding Sunday trading altogether, with certain exceptions - 
having regard to human necessities. 

Careful consideration of these and subsequent Acts of Parliament 
dealing with this matter will show :— 

(1) That Sunday trading generally has been regarded as inadmis- 
sible. 

(2) That exceptions have hitherto (for obvious reasons) been 
made as to dealing in mackerel, bread, milk, beer, water, and (under 
certain conditions) cooked food ; but 

(3) That these exceptions have been rigidly safeguarded, so as to 
confine them strictly within the bounds of a real or assumed ‘ neces- 
sity,’ especially by limitation of the permissible hours of sale. 

The smallness of the penalties for breach of these laws, viz. a fine 
of five shillings, or the forfeiture of the goods unlawfully exposed for 
sale, has weakened their force under modern conditions; but if this 
shortcoming were amended, these laws, as affecting Sunday trading, 
would remain in principle and application as reasonable and as prac- 
tical as any which modern legislation has proposed, not excepting 
Lord Avebury’s Bill. 


Side by side, however, with this continuation of the old legislation 
against Sunday trading and Sunday labour, the support of Parliament 
was being sought for the enforcement of Sunday observance, especially 
in the form of compulsory attendance at the services of the Established 
Church. 

Even the Reformed Church came under the influence of these 
tendencies. The Injunctions of Edward the Sixth, the Act 5 & 6 Edward 
the Sixth, c.3, and the 13th Canon of 1603, though proposing no penalty 
save ecclesiastical censures, prepared the way for a new current of 
legislation, based on political as well as religious considerations, 
and seeking to enforce by civil penalties the due observance of the 
Lord’s Day ; and, especially, participation in the services and sacra- 
ments of the parish church. 

The two currents find a momentary point of contact in the Act 
of Charles the Second (29 Chas. II., c. 7), whose preamble recites that— 


For the better observation and keeping holy the Lord’s Day, commonly 
called Sunday, be it enacted. ... That all the laws enacted and in force 
concerning the observation of the Lord’s Day, and repairing to the church 

Vou. LVILI—No. 345 8 
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thereon, be carefully put in execution; and that all and every person and 
persons whatever shall, on every Lord’s Day, apply themselves to the observa. 
tion of the same by exercising themselves thereon in the duties of piety and 
true religion, publicly and privately. 


But the operative clauses which follow make no provision for 
enforcing these pious opinions by any penalties under this Act, but 
deal only with Sunday labour, Sunday trading, Sunday traffic, and the 
service of writs on Sunday. There is, therefore, no ground for the 
suggestion put forward by Lord Avebury as Chairman of the Select 
Committee, that ‘in the Act of Charles the Second there are penalties 
applied for not going to church,’ and, therefore, ‘a great prejudice 
against putting the Act in operation.’ 

It is rather a case for applying what an earlier Select Committee 
(1896) said of the Lord’s Day Act of George the Third: ‘ Other 
examples can readily be found of statutes enacted in a former age 
and still in force, in which sound principles are clothed in phraseology 
entirely out of date.’ 

A most pertinent example occurs in the Toleration Act (1 William 
and Mary, c. 18), under which the preamble in question, together with 
the legislation to which it referred, ceased to have any practical 
effect ; and yet Section 16 of that Act itself repeats the old formula : 
* All the laws made and provided for the frequenting of Divine service 
on the Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday, shall be still in force and 
executed against all persons that offend against the said laws, unless 
such persons come to some congregation or assembly of religious 
worship allowed or permitted by this Act.’ 

The rhetorical flourish of the first part of this section has not been 
thought to impair the value of the second part, or to render it obsolete, 
or to justify efforts to get the whole repealed. Nay, rather, the National 
Sunday League has found it possible, in these ultra-tolerant days, 
to shield its Sunday entertainments at the Alhambra and similar 
places against the penalties of the Georgian Act (21 Geo. III, c. 49), 
by registering them, under that Section 16, as the assemblies for 
religious worship of congregations of anonymous dissenters ! 


But the drying up of the post-Reformation stream of Sunday 
legislation, aimed chiefly at Dissenters and Nonconformists, leaves 
the main current of the old Saxon legislation against Sunday trading 
and Sunday labour in undiminished force ; and it is this legislation, 
not any later accretion to it, which is re-affirmed, under penalty, 
in the Act of Charles the Second. 

The experience of Hull, Cardiff, and many other centres, has 
proved the efficiency of the Act to secure the conviction of Sunday 
traders, though not to inflict upon them a deterrent penalty. But 
it never seems to have occurred to any one but Lord Avebury to 
regard its preamble as an active terror to non-churchgoers. Certainly 
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no record exists of any attempt to improve the Sunday attendance 
at parish churches, or the alternative ‘assemblies of worship,’ by 
invoking aid from that source, or from the corresponding terms of 
the Toleration Act. 


It is, in fact, on the present inadequacy of the penalty that we lay 
the chief blame for the admitted failure of the Act to prevent that 
increase in Sunday trading which we, in common with Lord Avebury, 
note and lament. We should accept a large proportion of the evidence 
which he has accumulated to prove, what no one probably would deny, 
that the evil is still rapidly increasing. The recent influx of foreigners 
accustomed to Sunday trading in their own country, and resenting 
the restraints of our English ways rather than grateful for the freedom 
they accord; the Sunday fairs, disgraceful as we judge them, which 
they have established in our midst; the Sunday competition which 
they, in some sense, force on neighbouring traders ; and the infectious 
lawlessness in this respect which is spreading in our great towns— 
all of these suggest to us, as strongly as to him, that it is desirable 
to take legislative steps to deal with such evils. Only, we find his 
plan novel and unsound in principle, sure to prove cumbrous and 
ineffective in practice, and quite uncalled for by the necessities of the 
position ; while our own proposes simply to maintain the present law, 
sound and long-tried in principle, easy of application, and needing 
nothing but to be strengthened where the altered value of money since 
Charles the Second’s time has rendered its five shillings penalty 
ineffective, unless when supplemented by ‘ costs.’ 

All that is required is a short Act, like that (34 & 35 Vict., c. 87) 
which in 1871 limited the power of prosecution under the Act of 
Charles the Second to those who have the written permission of the 
heads of police, or of a stipendiary magistrate, or of two justices 
of the peace. 

We accept Lord Avebury’s general statements as to the anxiety 
of the shopkeepers and shop assistants to secure relief from the pressure 
put upon them by Sunday competition, and as to their readiness 
to petition in favour of a Bill which has been commended to them in 
newspaper paragraphs and in trade conferences, as it is now com- 
mended by Lord Avebury to the readers of this Review, as a measure 
for the Sunday ‘closing’ of shops, with some trifling exceptions 
in favour of ‘ perishables,’ or articles like tobacco and sweets and 
fruit and newspapers, which may or may not be ‘ necessary ’ articles 
of consumption on Sunday, but which would not have ‘ perished,’ 
in the Parliamentary sense, had they been purchased on Saturday, 
or even earlier in the week. 

Many of these victims, petitioners, and readers may be under 
the impression, which receives some support from Lord Avebury’s 
article, that the measure under discussion is only the crown and 
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consummation of the Act by which he last year secured, theoretically 
perhaps rather than practically, the weekday closing of shops at 
reasonable hours. There is certainly nothing in the recent article to 
disabuse their minds of this baseless idea, or to suggest to the un- 
initiated that the Bill is in the main an ancient and rather battered 
formula, re-edited with additions which do not strike us as improve- 
ments. They are even likely to be confirmed in their error by the 
casual remark, ‘ When I first drafted the Bill,’ and by the tactical 
masterstroke which abandoned the familiar title of the oft-defeated 
measure, and called it the ‘Sunday Closing (Shops) Bill.’ 

But the Bill is a very old acquaintance of ours. The ‘ exemp- 
tions’ were first introduced, so far as our records go, in somewhat 
elementary shape, as amendments to a Bill which was before Parlia- 
ment in 1834, when it is little likely that Lord Avebury had any hand 
in the drafting. These and other objectionable features appeared in 
successive Bills on Sunday Trading promoted by Lord Robert Gros- 
venor (1855), Lord Chelmsford (1860, 1861, 1866), Mr. T. Hughes (1867, 
1868, 1869, 1870), Mr. T. Chambers (1872), Sir J. Lubbock (1888), 
Sir C. Dilke (1903), and Lord Avebury (1904, 1905). 

They have been criticised and opposed by tiis Society on every 
occasion, not only as permitting needless forms of Sunday trading, 
but also as setting aside the fundamental principle of English Sunday 
legislation for a thousand years past. 

The Act of Charles the Second gathered into one statute, adapted 
to the conditions of the day, various attempts to apply effectively the 
old Saxon laws against Sunday labour as well as Sunday trading. It is 
not only a standing protest against the lawfulness of Sunday trading, 
it is equally a declaration of the unlawfulness of Sunday labour. It 
has recently been invoked, successfully, to secure compensation for 
two working men who were summarily dismissed by their master for 
refusing to work on Sunday. 

Yet, no longer ago than last year, Lord Avebury in his zeal to 
promote his own special end, proposed to repeal the entire statute, 
except the clause affecting the Sunday service of writs, together 
with a section of the Bread Act of 1836, which restrains Sunday labour 
as well as Sunday trading, and the Sunday Observation Prosecution 
Act of 1871, which reserves to individuals a carefully guarded power 
to set the law in motion against promoters of Sunday labour as well as 
Sunday trading. 


It will be seen that the Society’s opposition has throughout been 
based on questions of principle, as well as on matters of detail; but 
it may be well to summarise its chief objections to Lord Avebury’s 
latest proposals, objections which have already been brought under 
the notice of each member of the House of Lords, including, it would 
seem, even Lord Lansdowne, and certainly Lord Avebury himself. 
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(1) It is a violation of the fundamental principle of English legis- 
lation—the acceptance of the scriptural standard of lawful and unlawful 
as regards Sunday labour and Sunday trading. 

(2) It is a departure from the legislative method hitherto adopted, 
by which permissible Sunday trading has been carefully restricted 
to articles regarded as necessaries and perishables, and to certain 
limited periods of the day. 

(3) It proposes to place in the hands of local authorities a power 
to extend exemption to articles of sale not specified in the schedules, 
and exclusive power to enforce the law, without any corresponding 
obligation to do so. 

(4) It thus substitutes local option for the operation of National 
convictions and the discharge of National responsibilities. 

(5) Its terms are vague and easily open to evasion. 

(6) It is deceptive. Professing to be a Sunday Closing Bill, it 
closes no shops (except barbers’ shops) which were not previously 
closed by Act of Parliament ; while it legalises, for the first time, the 
opening on Sunday of shops for the sale of refreshments for immediate 
consumption ; of newspapers, magazines, and periodicals; of milk 
and cream throughout the whole day (an addition of seven hours’ 
Sunday work to the attendants in such establishments); of fish 
generally (mackerel alone having hitherto been exempted); of 
vegetables and fruit ; of tobacco, pipes, and smokers’ ‘ requisites ’ ; 
and of any others which may commend themselves to the sympathies 
or be forced on the acceptance of local authorities. 

(7) It is injurious to the best interests of young people. It gives 
legislative sanction and encouragement to those very forms of Sunday 
trading which put temptation in the way of boys and girls on the 
Lord’s Day, and whose mischievous results are a constant source of 
complaint by Christian workers of all denominations. 

(8) It proposes, in the supposed interests of slum dwellers, to 
permit a considerable amount of Sunday-morning trading, in disregard 
of the fact that this class legislation will affect the whole country, 
and not ‘slums’ only ; and of the equally obvious fact that dwellings 
so foul that food cannot spend Saturday night there without becoming 
unfit for human consumption are not quite suitable abodes for human 
beings, or entitled to the benefit of exceptionally indulgent legislation. 

(9) It must prove impracticable in operation. It sets up two 
different standards of statutory legality, and innumerable standards 
of principle and action for selection by local authorities. 

(10) And it is unnecessary. If the real object be to reduce Sunday 
trading and Sunday labour, nothing is needed but a simple measure, 
as direct and as shor: as the Act which modified the power of prose- 
cution, but applying the suggested scale of penalties to the existing 
Sunday Observance Act of 1677. 


Freperic Peake, Secretary L.D.O.S, 
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DAYS 1N A PARIS CONVENT 


THE long street which runs from the left bank of the Seine right 
into the heart of the Faubourg is unusually congested with traffic. 
Where the slope uphill becomes decided, and a certain dignity is 
given to the street by the imposing stone front of the convent, the 
press is thickest. A highly polished coupé comes into dangerous 
proximity with the shining panels of an electric brougham. The 
driver of a /iacre, his face shining scarlet in the March wind under 
his glazed white hat, shouts all those imprecations dear to the Paris 
jehu to the chauffeur of a noisy and malodorous automobile which 
insists upon blocking his way. Presently, however, there is a move 
on: a heavy carriage and pair, a carriage which might have seen the 


light under the Second Empire, lumbers away from the wide oak 
doorway beneath the statue of the crowned Mother and Child. 
The vehicles behind it fall into a slowly moving line, and by 
the time he in his turn deposits his fare at the convent door, 
even the cocher in the white hat has subdued his expletives to a 
harsh whisper. 


The sisters of Notre Dame de Bon Secours are giving hospitality 
to a retreat of one of those excellent philanthropic societies which have 
flourished amongst the ladies of Paris since the days of St. Vincent 
de Paul. ‘The sisters take a particular interest in this society, 
for did not its foundress live for a time in La Solitude, the little house 
hidden away amongst the elm trees at the end of their garden? Now 
she lives only as a blessed memory and in the good work, the modern 
representatives of which are thronging up the wide stone steps to the 
chapel, loosening their heavy coats and handsome furs as they go, 
the clicking of high heels making a cheerful accompaniment to the 
subdued murmur of conversation. For outside the chapel silence is 
not imposed upon the ladies of the retreat—perhaps because it would 
be useless—and a good deal of eager discussion is audible amongst 
them to-day. ‘This society is in the forefront of fashion, as well as 
of charity, and embraces some of the most distinguished ladies in 
Paris. ‘Ah, mon Dieu! What would M. Combes say if he could 
see our street to-day ?’ says Mére Placide, the Mere Hconome, to the 
sister at the porter’s lodge, as, returning from a shopping expedition, 
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she watches from the foot of the stairs the well-dressed congregation 
pouring into the chapel. It is indeed a proud day for the good 
sisters, but also a busy one, and one that at times calls for a consider- 
able amount of tact. 

For ces dames are exacting in their spiritual as in their temporal 
needs. Great things have been spoken of the abbé who is to address 
them, and they are each and all determined to hear him to the best 
advantage. Madame la Duchesse de B——, she of the heavy carriage, 
has actually sent her footman to affix her card to a desk close under 
the pulpit, retaining the seat, as she imagines, for the whole week 
of Retraite, and more than one mondaine of lesser degree have tried 
to follow her example. But this is a mancuvre which on the morrow 
they will find gently but firmly checked. ‘ J’ai retiré les cartes, a 
demure sister will explain, with a quiet smile, when the chapel doors 
are opened, and the ladies will know well that expostulation is quite 
unavailing. They must submit with a good grace to the gentle 
noiseless ushering into the best seats that can be found for them. 
Equality reigns, for the moment anyhow, within the convent, and 
not the most titled or bejewelled of these fashionable philanthropists 
must look for precedence. Meantime, on this opening day of the 
retreat, the large and beautiful chapel-of Notre Dame de Bon Secours 
fills very rapidly; and presently when the abbé, whose fame has 
already gone forth amongst them, mounts into the pulpit, the eyes 
of the whole congregation, and not a few long-handled lorgnettes, 
are fastened upon his spare but impressive figure. Here, it is felt at 
once, is a striking personality. He has the square head and firm 
jaw of an Erasmus, and as his discourse advances it is obvious indeed 
that a Daniel has come to judgment. The opening sentences, how- 
ever, are unremarkable. The Mére Générale, a keen and experienced 
critic, feels, indeed, a slight chill of disappointment. This is banal, 
impersonal ; the ladies will never listen. They have heard enough 
of the virtues of maternity, the wickedness of the world. Then 


suddenly the preacher’s tone changes. He is warming to his work, 


and the air becomes charged with electricity. No sin of omission or 
commission, no foible or folly of society as represented by his 
listeners, appears to escape this man’s observation nor his scathing 
comment. From the ridiculous angle at which the fashion of the 
day dictates the wearing of their hats to the upbringing and the 
marriages of their young daughters, ces dames have to hear the 
truth, fearlessly and faithfully delivered to them with an eloquence 
which is at times ferocious. But they like it. The genuine sin- 
cerity of the priest fascinates them, and it is a fact that a bitter 
dose of tonic properly administered is often palatable. The Mere 
Générale smiles grim approval; the choice has, after all, been a wise 
one. 

Later, quite a chorus of ecstatic appreciation rises from the ladies 
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as they once more click down the stone stairs, rustling their silks 
and arranging their veils on some of those very hats which have 
just been held up to opprobrium. Oddly enough, they seem to take 
quite a personal pride in the preacher’s merits and in their own 
chastisement. ‘ Comme il a bien parlé |’ exclaims Madame la Duchesse, 
stopping to exchange salutations with Mére Placide at the foot of the 
stairs, self-satisfaction still beaming from every line of her large 
good-tempered face. Then she climbs into her heavy carriage and 
rolls away, enchanted with her well-spent afternoon. It is noticeable 
that some few are silent, as, drawing their furs closely round them, 
they pass out into the cold March twilight, where coachmen and 
chauffeurs have had ample time to meditate upon the piety of their 
mistresses, and perhaps to pay vicarious penance for some of their 
offences. Day after day these devotees of a fashionable charity will 
return to the convent ; day after day fresh invectives will be hurled 
upon their manners and morals; and at the end of the week, when 
they finally disperse, they will ask for nothing better than that when 
the next retreat is held the same scourge may be laid upon their 
well-clad backs. And if their smiling equanimity has been for one 
hour disturbed, if one thought or suggestion has gone to clog the 
wheel of ease and luxury in their own homes, or to spur unselfish 
effort in their relations with their poorer neighbours, neither the 


abbé nor the Mére Générale will feel that they have spent their week 
in vain. 


The ladies have gone for the time being, but in the old home of 
their foundress a few guests who love the convent linger on into the 
spring and summer, learning lessons of simple piety and devotion 
from the sisters, and possibly others of a more purely practical nature. 
For the Mere Econome, Mére Placide, amongst whose multifarious 
duties is numbered that of looking after the welfare of the Dames 
de la Solitude, as the guests are called, is one of the most capable and 
businesslike women of her day. Outside the walls of her convent, 
and were such a profession open to her sex, one feels that she might 
have been a great financier. Meantime the convent surely owes 
much of its prosperity to her able management. For every sou 
that is paid out, for every purchase that comes in, the Mére Econome 
is responsible. At any hour of the day, when the convent bell sounds 
those four strokes which are meant to summon her, whether it be 
for the arrival of a parcel, the reception of a visitor, or a small matter 
of business to be settled, Mére Placide must hasten from any distance 
to the lodge to attend to her duties. From the early mass at 5 A.M. 
until the last prayers have been said in the chapel at 9 p.m. this active 
septuagenarian is never off her feet. Always cheerful, always interested 
and sympathetic, her shrewd humorous eyes seeing very much 
further than the boundary of the convent wall, anybody who has 
once had the privilege of knowing her may well feel that there are 
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few matters upon which her advice would not be worth the seeking. 
And not only does Mére Placide superintend the expenditure of the 
convent, but she also likes to interest herself in the small purchases 
of the ladies at La Solitude. 

‘You are going to buy a hat, madame! You are right. In Paris 
alone you will find a hat that is chic, that is worthy of you; in 
London never!’ Ma mére’s knowledge of London is practically non- 
existent, but this is of no consequence. ‘ We have a lady,’ she con- 
tinues, with a complete absence of frivolity in tone or intention, 
‘who comes here twice a year to say her prayers in our chapel. She 
is bien dévote. We esteem her greatly, and each time she takes back 
three hats from the Rue de la Paix.’ This is surely an example worth 
considering ; but ma mére’s advice is not finished. ‘ Mon enfant, 
when you go to buy your hat, do not pay for it. That is not wise in 
Paris. You should command it in my name, the Mére Econome of 
Notre Dame de Bon Secours, and when it arrives I will settle your 
little affair for you.’ At first it seems beyond the limits of propriety 
to be ordering hats, matinées, and chiffons of all sorts, which a visit 
to Paris invariably entails, in the name of the reverend mother. But 
the shop people seem to be in no way surprised. At one large es- 
tablishment the ladies of La Solitude find themselves treated with 
particular deference, for it is from here that the necessaries of life 
are laid in for the convent. ‘I am well known there,’ says Mére 
Placide, drawing herself up with the grand air which she occasionally 
assumes ; and, indeed, it is possible to imagine the visits of the Mere 
Econome to these particular magasins to be something in the nature 
of a triumphal progress. Certainly when her goods arrive a guest 
may reap the advantage of shopping under so powerful a patronage. 
Sometimes Mére Placide herself accompanies the parcels from the 
lodge, and superintends the trying on of hats and dresses. She helps 
to decide whether or no they are becoming, or whether madame has 
been too extravagant ; and her opinion is generally to be trusted. 
If the judgment is adverse, back goes the offending garment into its 
carton, to be returned at ma mére’s own pleasure. For all her good 
sense, however, or perhaps on account of it, her decision is more 
often thrown into the other scale. ‘ Ah, vous autres,’ she will say 
with whimsical severity, ‘you have no occupation but to think of 
these things, and you should have what is best. That matinée suits 
you @ merveille, madame ; you must keep it.’ And madame is quite 
pleased to take the advice of this woman who for over forty years 
has worn nothing but the black habit of her order. 

* Are you not very tired, ma mére ?’ asks a.guest when at the end 
of a long day the fatal bell rings for the third time in one hour, and 
Mére Placide rises a little stiffly from a bench in the garden of La 
Solitude, where she has been resting for five minutes. 

* Tired, mon enfant!’ she replies cheerfully. ‘Am I ever anything 
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else? Iam old. But, enfin, what would you? Work, work, and 
discipline, and confidence in the good God—there lies the secret of 
a happy life. Work, good work, right up to the end—there, mon 
enfant, and a shade of unwonted seriousness momentarily darkens 
her eyes, ‘is the secret of a peaceful end.’ And off she goes through 
the dusk of the garden to attend probably to some insignificant 
detail, perfectly satisfied with her simple conception of a life’s 
duties. 

Above all things Mére Placide loves the children. The sorrow of 
her life now is the loss of her little pensionnaires. The shadow of 
M. Combes always lying on her heart finds visible expression in the 
wall of new red brick across the garden, which cuts off the school 
buildings, now appropriated by the Government. How the good 
sisters had loved’ and toiled for the children, and how their individual 
care of the little ones is missed and lamented by the parents of the 
neighbourhood, not many of whom, it is to be feared, are consoled 
by the thought of the possibly sounder education imparted under 
the new régime. Even the house of Nazareth, with its own gay 
little garden next to La Solitude, where English schoolgirls in the past 
have spent happy holidays, learning some of the graces of life as 
well as the French tongue, stands empty and deserted. 

The very statues of the saints at the end of the long walks 


seem to miss the laughter and play of the children in their recreation 
hours. 


St. Anthony still receives his tribute from the novices, and 
sometimes, indeed from their elders; but he must surely wonder 
what has become of those sticky bunches of flowers, half-eaten 
apples, and sugar-plums, the intercessory offerings daily laid at his 
feet for lost pencils, indiarubbers, gloves, and other treasures of school 
life. 

Now the bleak days of March are over, and the lilacs, always 
early in Paris, are in full flower in the convent garden. St. Anthony 
is almost lost amongst the scented white and purple bushes, and the 
birds are calling and quarrelling and setting up housekeeping in truly 
unconventual fashion. In the refectory long tables are being spread, 
laden with steaming bowls of café au lait and generous platefuls of 
brioches, cakes, and jam, and all the good things suited to the healthy 
appetite of childhood. There is to be a first communion in the chapel, 
and Mére Placide is in her element providing for the temporal 
needs of her children, who for this day, at any rate, are to be 
restored to her. ‘ Flowers, mon ami?’ she replies to the queries of 
Joseph, the gardener,-who also loves the children. ‘ Why, of course 
—lilac.’ 

But when the tables are finished, and ma mére finds her ample 
provisions positively hidden under the blossoming branches with 
scarcely room for the little ones to sit between them, she is not so 
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well pleased. Mére Placide is the soul of generosity, but she is also 
just to flowers and children alike, and Joseph, the long-suffering, is 
rebuked. ‘ Lilac, I said—yes, mon ami, but not whole bushes. That 
is not the way to treat God’s good flowers. The garden must also be 
thought of.’ But the disturbance to the general harmony is a brief 
one. Ma mére’s lightning flashes of annoyance are soon over, 
and to-day she is too happy to quarrel with anybody, least of 
all with her faithful Joseph, and for a cause which they have in 
common. 

Her old eyes beam joyously as the little procession of solemn 
white-frocked children is marshalled in, followed by admiring mothers 
and friends. She bustles about, talking incessantly, filling the plates, 
tenderly turning back veils, and lifting the smaller ones on to their 
chairs, every action carrying with it something of a caress and a 
benediction. In ministrations of this kind there is nothing of which 
the Government can rob her, and such a thought in these uncertain 
days cannot fail to bring peace and comfort. 

All too soon the lilacs have finished blossoming. The last of 
spring’s fragrance went with Mére Amélie, who laid down her burden 
with the ease which Mére Placide had promised would be the portion 
of those who work faithfully to the end. 

‘The good God just took her in His arms, and she slept,’ said 
ma mére, with an unexpected touch of poetry in speaking of this 
death-bed. On a warm May evening, after a solemn requiem in the 
chapel, Mére Amélie was carried down the steps between rows of 
black-habited sisters, each bearing a torch, and out into the dusk, 
out into a world of which, indeed, she knew little. ‘ But God and 
the priests go with her,’ says Sceur Marthe, the old sister at the lodge 
as she closes the door behind the modest procession. Sceur Marthe 
has seen so many go that way out into the dark alone with the 
priests. Her own turn will come soon, and she looks forward to it 
with that complete absence of emotion which characterises the 
whole question of mortality in a religious community. Death in a 
convent seems to come as a more natural event than in the outer 
world, and the surface of tranquil routine is less harshly disturbed 
than would be the case in more complex surroundings. The well- 
ordered machinery of life rolls on with scarcely a perceptible 
check ; sadness and sorrow can have no legitimate recognition amongst 
the religieuses because one of their number has passed on before 
them. 

There is certainly nothing of sadness in the brilliant June weather, 
a few weeks later, which greets the fée of St. Jean-Baptiste. Mid- 
summer day is the fée of the Noviciat, and looked forward to for 
many weeks by the young girls as a day of wonderful pleasure and 
emancipation. No work is done, and for many hours the garden is 
filled with a cheerful hum of chatter and gaiety. Everybody in the 
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convent seems to enter into this holiday of youth. Even the austere 
sceur converse, who ministers to the needs of the ladies of La Solitude, 
is smiling genially when she makes her daily appearance with the 
déjeuner, brought from the convent kitchen dependent in two buckets 
from a yoke on her shoulders. Sceur Mathilde is not only a good and 
pious woman, but a bonne d tout faire of no mean order, and a cook 
of superior excellence. She is, moreover, a faithful and devoted 
friend and helper to the Mere Econome, and a stern‘ disciplinarian to 
those who work under her. To-day, however, she is disposed to be 
indulgent. Presently Mére Placide comes in to superintend the 
serving of the meal, a duty in which she takes a particular pleasure, 
for she ranks hospitality high amongst the Christian virtues. She 
looks more than usually tired, for youth, even in a convent, is exacting, 
and she has been spending a whole hour in the refectory, striving 
after the profitable entertainment of the novices. She is, however, 
obviously satisfied. ‘Ah, yes, madame,’ she says, in answer to the 
sympathetic inquiries of a guest, ‘they are happy, les enfants, but they 
are also busy. They are working for the Bon Dieu. To-morrow is the 
féte of the Saint Sacrement, and we have our procession in the garden.’ 
Her face suddenly darkens, and her mouth sets in a hard line. ‘ There 
are no processions in Paris now ; all that is finished. The good God 
is no longer permitted to walk in these wicked streets; but nous 
autres in our gardens we do as we like.’ The passing shadow, how- 
ever, cast by any reference to the iniquities of the Government 
promptly disappears as ma mére heaps the plate of her guest with a 
generous helping of strawberries. Mangez, mangez, mon enfant, 
mangez si vous maimez. From the stiffest dowager, who, like the 
great ladies of a previous century, finds occasional refuge from mun- 
dane responsibilities in the guest-house of the convent, to the youngest 
of her former pupils on a visit, they are all mon enfant to this woman 
with her large heart and virile mind, who so long ago found her voca- 
tion, and forsook all that the world commonly holds good for her 
sex. ‘Yes, they are very happy, the novices,’ she continues cheer- 
fully ; ‘they have had a great surprise. The Mere Générale, who is 
away on a little tour of inspection, she has not forgotten them. Each 
has had a little present from her to-day, and each different. Think, 
mesdames, what a pleasure! But she is good!’ Presently as ma 
mére is passing out through the long French windows she turns, her 
eyes sparkling with genuine anticipation. ‘Pray for us,’ she says 
gaily; ‘pray for us that we may have a fine day to-morrow, 
otherwise it will be so sad for the children. But surely,’ she 
adds, with the habit of unquestioning faith, ‘the Bon Dieu will not 
forget us.’ 

And He does not. The June Sunday upon which the Fée Dieu, 
the Feast of Corpus Christi, is held dawns fair and cloudless. The 
convent wakes as usual with the birds, and the inmates of La Solitude 
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rouse themselves in time for the early Mass. Everybody is of a 
cheerful countenance. The sisters are all in new habits. Mére 
Placide is positively bashful in her fresh black and clean starched 
coif. The swurs converses go about with shining faces. No work of a 
menial character is ever done on a Sunday, though to the lay mind 
the distinctions are sometimes difficult of comprehension. On this Sun- 
day of Sundays the whole community must be happy. M. Combes 
may well look the other way whilst the sun shines so brilliantly on 
this little band of the faithful. That the dread spectre ever present 
in any French convent of to-day is not wholly banished from their 
midst, however, is made manifest by Mére Placide’s unwonted gravity 
when she lingers a moment in the garden with her guests at midday. 
In the morning there has been a rumour that a procession for the Féte 
Dieu is to be held in one of the suburbs in deliberate defiance of law 
and order. The sisters are pained and anxious. The good cause cannot 
be furthered by unseemly rioting. Even Mére Placide, the most militant 
amongst them, in spite of a certain curiosity to learn the issue, main- 
tains an air of grave disapproval. She discusses the matter in all its 
bearings with her usual astonishing shrewdness and good sense, but 
with an underlying strain of sadness. When she turns to go there 
is a touch of tragic dignity in her attitude. ‘ We will ask you to pray 
for us this afternoon, mesdames,’ she says, ‘that our buildings are 
not taken from us, that we are not thrust out homeless like so many 
others.’ Notre Dame de Bon Secours is a missionary order, and it is 
probable that the very active work done by the large community in 
many parts of the world may be its safeguard from the ever-encroach- 
ing demands of the State. But the Government changes so often, 
and in France there can at present be little security in the Church, 
and especially in those religious orders associated by the closest 
ties with Rome. In any case it is no hard matter for the most 
Protestant mind to pray for the peace and continuance of a 
home outside the moral shelter of which these good women would 
find it difficult indeed to place themselves, and the promise is 
gladly given. 

The procession of the Saint Sacrement is to take place before 
the service of the Salut which is to be held in the garden and after 
Vespers have been sung in the chapel. 

During the long bright morning—which would be so hot in the 
streets of Paris, but here it is so infinitely cool and shady—the last 
touches are being put to the improvised altar before the statue of the 
Virgin at the end of the principal allée. The fine linen cloth with which it 
is covered is edged with priceless lace, one of the treasures of the con- 
vent. It must be owned that there is a touching simplicity in some of the 
adornments employed by the novices, notable amongst these being a 
variety of paper frills, obviously offered by the kitchen. But the whole 
effect is sweet and reverent, and there are flowerseverywhere. This 
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time, for the glory of God, Joseph is allowed to work his will on the rose 
bushes, and in the altar vases are tall white lilies with which the air 
is fragrant. The very garden seems to have put forth its best strength 
for the Féte Dieu. Sweet peas, stocks, lupins, make a brave show; all 
the old-fashioned country flowers flourish happily under Joseph’s 
ministration here in the heart of Paris. 

The ladies of La Solitude would also give their offering to deck 
the altar. Mére Placide is doubtful: a superabundance of anything 
is always distasteful to her well-balanced mind. ‘ Eh bien/’ she 
says at length, relenting, ‘if ces dames wish it; but they must not be 
many, just a simple nosegay.’ 

So in the early hours of the hot afternoon a deputation of ces 
dames makes its way into the little street behind the convent wall. 
The Rue de N might, so unsophisticated are its ways and so 
local its interests, belong to any small provincial town. The Convent 
of Notre Dame de Bon Secours occupies the foremost place in its 
mental as well as in its physical environment. Have not all the 
children out of those little shops been educated under the care of the 
good sisters for at least a space of their short lives? The interest 
expressed in the health and movements of the religieuses li-haut is 
intense. To-day Mére Tissaud, seated at her window set in the wall 
behind her pile of newspapers, smiles at the ladies as they come a 
little uncertainly down the street in quest of a flower shop. They are 
from La Solitude. Mére Tissaud, who sees everything from her post 
of observation, knows them quite well. More than once she has sold 
them a Petit Parisien. It is well, she considers, that a newspaper 
should go into the convent, even if the sisters do not read it. To-day 
as they pass she nods genially under her white cap. They pause 
a moment, to ask if there is news of the threatened procession in the 
suburb. The old woman shrugs her shoulders scornfully. ‘ Ciel, no; 
the people have too much sense; it was a canard; the good sisters 
must not be so easily frightened ; but, after all, in such a life it was 
natural,’ and she sinks into silent contemplation of her own superior 
knowledge of the world. ‘A flower shop did the ladies want ?’ and 
Mére Tissaud rouses herself in answer to a fresh query. ‘To be 
sure, there is her friend Madame Brie across the street: she will be 
delighted to serve them,’ and she points with a knitting-pin to 
a little shop of peculiarly unostentatious appearance. Indeed, it is 
necessary to enter to discover the flowers at all, for the window is 
empty. 

In the dark little interior, however, is one magnificent bouquet 
of field flowers. Blue cornflowers, scarlet poppies, clover, grasses, 
all just as they have grown together in the field, tied loosely with 
little attempt at arrangement. The ladies exclaim with pleasure: here 
is an offering unique in its freshness and charm, and which would not 
compete with the riches of the convent garden. Madame Brie ex- 
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plains that such a bouquet was ordered by an artist for his /éte to-day, 
and there being so many flowers over she has made a second. When 
she hears it is for the dames de Bon Secours, she awakes at once 
to interest and pleasure. Ah, nothing is too good for the sisters; 
indeed one is doubtful whether wild flowers are good enough. Had 
not her Jeanne been educated by them, and was not the little one 
going to walk in the procession ? She shakes her head sadly. Times 
were different now, but the child would never forget them. And then 
Jeanne is summoned from the back of the shop and directed to carry 
the flowers for the ladies to her beloved convent. The ladies them- 
selves are forcibly laden with roses and lilies and, followed by their 
small companion, present themselves before Mére Placide, who handles 
the field flowers with particular and touching pleasure. It is not 
often that the country is brought actually within the walls of the 
convent, and the ladies have chosen well. 

At four o’clock all the doors and windows and shutters of La 
Solitude are carefully closed. It is difficult, in face of the great wall 
behind the elm trees, to imagine the possibility of marauders other 
than cats ; but caution is one of the rules of life in a convent, and for 
the next hour or so this little corner will be entirely unprotected even 
by the faithful Joseph. 

The chapel looks larger and lighter in the June sunshine than it 
did on those chilly March days when the philanthropic ladies met 
here. The light streams in through the clear glass windows on either 
side of the nave. Here also the air is heavy with the scent of lilies. 
Every available seat not occupied by the community is thronged 
with former pupils and their parents, for this is a great day in the 
neighbourhood, and the elders as well as the children love an oppor- 
tunity of coming again to the convent. An old Monseigneur deeply 
venerated by the sisters has come to conduct the service, and the red 
of his vestments adds a touch of colour to the sombre mass of black 
habits in the building. Down below Mére Placide is busy collecting 
the banners and the pretty little girls in their white frocks and veils 
whom she has chosen to carry them. 

The chapel of Notre Dame de Bon Secours has always been noted 
for its music. Here Gounod used to come Sunday after Sunday to 
worship with the sisters, and often to listen to his own compositions 
sung by the black-robed choir. Now the veices rise and fall in the 
unison commanded by Pius X., which the sisters themselves, with all 
respectful submission to the Holy Father, are inclined to think has a 
little interfered with the beauty of their music. But to some hearing 
it brings an admirable effect of simple devotion, swept and garnished of 
any suggestion of the opera house or the concert room. There are 
some fine voices in the choir, and the sister presiding at the organ 
is a true musician. The Latin words of Bach’s beautiful hymn ‘ Oh 
Heart ever joyful’ seem to rise in waves of true faith and joyousness 
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from the very hearts of the singers, solemnly accentuated by intervals. 
of silent prayer between the verses. The office closes with that petition 
to the Virgin to help those who are in trouble, and to intercede pro 
devoto feminino sexu, which must have a peculiar significance in a 
French convent at the present day. 

Slowly the Host, borne aloft under the gold and white canopy, 
passes through the kneeling congregation, who rise and follow in com- 
plete silence down the wide stone staircase and out into the sunlit 
garden. At the foot of the stairs the procession is joined by Mére 
Placide’s little girls with their banners and baskets of roses, and to 
the chanting of the Ave Verwm the whole moves under the flickering 
shade of the chestnut trees to the altar at the far end of the avenue. 
Here the Salut of the Saint Sacrement is sung to a congregation kneeling 
reverently on the gravel path, the sweet female voices rising on the 
still, warm air, the silver bell ringing when the Host is elevated, and 
the fumes of the incense mingling with, and for a time almost over- 
powering, the strong scent of the lilies. 


Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremur cernui. 


The light falls softly on the black habits of the nuns or the bent 
heads of the people. The mere simplicity of the scene is impressive. 
Surely the expression of the Catholic faith is heard here in all its 
primitive sincerity 

Laudate Dominum, omnes gentes ; laudate eum, omnes populi. 


The congregation rises to its feet with the triumphant burst of 
Gounod’s music. A blackbird in the chestnut tree above the altar 
sings with all his might, determined to make himself heard in this 
hymn of praise to the Creator of all. And why should he not? 
Certainly the good sisters would not wish to exclude him from their 
song of thanksgiving. 

Slowly the procession forms again, and the people fall once more 
on their knees as the Host is borne past them beneath the rich canopy. 
Joseph’s little children, mites in clean pinafores, steal up from amongst 
the stragglers in the rear and gaze wide-eyed at the acolytes and 
their swinging censers, until the parental hand forces them gently 
into a seemly attitude of devotion. One old grandfather, too old 
to kneel, leans heavily on his stick, the sun shining on his bared silvery 
head, and crosses himself devoutly with a shaking hand as the Saint 
Sacrement passes. To the onlookers there is something of a beautiful 
anachronism in this medieval scene in the heart of twentieth-century 
Paris. The little white-robed children, scattering their red rose 
leaves, emblems of the Passion, in the path of the Bon Dieu, instinc- 
tively recall the angels of Buonfigli on the walls of the Perugian gallery, 
with their sweet tear-laden eyes, their wreathed heads, and their 
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baskets of roses. But the eyes of these small Parisian maidens, solemn 
though they are for the moment, are freer from tears than those of 
some of their elders. As the procession of the Saint Sacrement winds 
slowly away under the trees, the choir singing the Ave Maria, the 
bright patch of colour made by the priestly vestments thrown up 
in strong relief against the mass of black habits and white coifs of the 
nuns, more than one who follows it has le ceur gros. The pathos 
of the scene cannot fail to touch the least thoughtful of those present, 
and it has needed no promise to Mére Placide to inspire a prayer for 
the future safety and wellbeing of the convent. 

It is impossible not to wonder whether the June sun will shine 
upon such another procession within these walls again. In any case, 
for those who have been privileged to join in it, this afternoon’s cere- 
mony will be stored amongst life’s most fragrant memories; and 
there are many who will never smell the scent of crushed rose-leaves, 
or see the golden light falling across a bed of tall white lilies, without 
thinking of the Féte Dieu in the Paris garden. 

Mére Placide, coming into the dining-room of La Solitude an hour 
later, has little to say. Her heart is probably full of love and regret 
for her children, but, if her air of repose is to be trusted, of confidence, 
rather than of fear, in the future. Everybody is a little touched and 
subdued. Even the birds have ceased to sing, and a calm which is 
full of sweetness broods over the convent. 

Presently, however, when the dames pensionnaires are sitting 
under the trees outside the little house, the tension is very sensibly 
relieved by the sounds of genuine play and merriment coming from 
the larger garden. ‘It is the novices,’ says one of the ladies, who 
knows the convent well: ‘ they are still keeping their fée.’ It is not 
good manners to invade the garden at this hour, but by peeping 
through the privet hedge it is possible to see that it is indeed the 
novices, and they are playing a modified form of the jeu de paume. 
Immaculately neat as they manage to remain, the exercise has brought 
a flush to their cheeks and a brightness to their eyes. Shouts of 
laughter and cheery expostulations rouse the echoes of the darkening 
allées. Here there is no lack of healthy animal spirits, a little be- 
wildering perhaps to the minds of those to whom the convent walls 
suggest mere suppression. Certainly they are old, these novices, to 
to be playing ball like young schoolgirls. But what would you? as 
the Mére Econome would say. Nature will out, and the good sisters 
like to see them happy. The game does not last long, however. The 
great clock strikes nine ; Mére Placide comes slowly across the garden 
in the gathering dusk. Complete silence has already fallen upon 
the girls, who have grouped themselves with unconscious effect: a 
study in black and white against the grey statue of the Virgin where 
the altar stood a few short hours before. The evening hymn rises 
softly in the pure girlish voices. The watcher behind the privet hedge 
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tries to catch the words, but little more than the refrain of each verse 
is audible : 

Je vous remercie, Seigneur ; 

Merci, merci, mon Dieu. 


Surely the good God still walks in His garden in the cool of the 
evening, and may accept this simple hymn of thanksgiving for a happy 
holiday and for the gift of His sunshine on the blessed /éte of the 
Saint Sacrement. 

Rose M. BraDLey. 
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THE GAELIC LEAGUE 


I REMEMBER in the ’sixties a very clever drawing in Punch, represent- 
ing two navvies of the best John Bull type, one of whom says to the 
other : ‘’Ullo, Bill, ’ere’s a stranger. Let’s ’eave ’alf a brick at ’im.’ 
Though nearly half a century of School Boards and other progressive 
devices have elapsed since that skit was published, I am afraid the 
Anglo-Saxon frame of mind towards the stranger has not been 
modified : its first instinct is still to ‘’eave that ’alf brick.’ 

At least, so only can I account for the extraordinary remarks I 
have read and heard concerning the Gaelic League, coupled with the 
confession from all to whom I have talked about it, that they know 
nothing of it at first hand. It does not-seem to have occurred to any- 
one that information gathered solely from the ephemeral daily Press 
must be not only biassed by the party purpose which each paper 
avowedly (and rightly) professes; but, being necessarily hurried, 
has not and does not pretend to have more than the value of hearsay 
knowledge. To condemn an association on such evidence alone is 
unworthy of the British ideal of fair play. 

The heads of, and active agents in, the Gaelic League have their 
work cut out for them; and must, like all enthusiasts, concentrate 
their minds and their energies on pursuing and carrying out the great 
ends they aim at. They cannot spare time to repudiate or knock 
down the targets set up by an unsympathetic world as representing 
their goal. It therefore behoves minor members—such a one as I 
am, for instance—to step into the breach and defend the League’s 
good name on this side of the Channel by explaining its position, its 
motives, and its aims. 

It is unfortunate that the two words, Gaelic and League, should, 
in connection with Ireland, both be more or less anathema to the 
ordinary Englishman. ‘ League’ to him recalls nothing but the Land 
League with its reign of terror and disloyalty, which the methods of 
to-day’s United Irish League do not tend to dispel ; while nine people 
out of ten only know the word ‘ Gael ’ as the chief part of Clan-na-Gael, 
and base on that proverbially little knowledge the conclusion that 
it must have something to do with Fenianism. I want to convince 
the English public that it has nothing to do with either. 

The Gaelic League was founded twelve years ago in Dublin. On 
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the 3lst of July, 1893, seven literary and thoughtful men elected 
Dr. Douglas Hyde and Mr. John MacNeill respectively President and 
Vice-President of this new body they were founding : to-day, instead 
of presiding over five fellow-thinkers, these same two men preside 
over a gathering of delegates representing some eight hundred and fifty 
branches, each branch consisting of a minimum of fifteen members, 
and many of course of far more. 

Those seven men were patriots in the true sense of the word. 
They had no axes to grind, or careers to make ; and used their time 
and their brains studying the condition of things around them from 
the impartial standpoint of the looker-on. They beheld a country 
cut in half by that most terrible of gulfs: religious difference—a 
gulf made the worse by the great bulk of the working classes being 
on one side thereof, and the majority of the leisured and moneyed 
classes on the other. Through circumstances that I need not touch 
on here, the gulf has been steadily widened and deepened by both 
sides during the last thirty years; most of all by those who were 
labouring under the delusion that they were doing their best to fill it. 
Coercion and conciliation, repression and encouragement alternately, 
even sometimes simultaneously, applied, alike widened the breach; 
and day by day things grew more and more hopeless. Land laws, 
remedying the injustices committed by the grandfathers at the expense 
of the grandsons, were driving landowners out of the country. Con- 
sequent lack of employment, above all the utter absence of anything 
to relieve the deadly dulness of existence in a country where no one 
spent any money save on the bare necessaries of life, combined to 
double the tide of emigration: the life-blood of the couniry was 
being drained away from above and from below. Where was the 
remedy for so fatal a condition of affairs to be found ? 

As the Vice-President of the Gaelic League said in an address 
at the delivery of which I was present some months ago, for eight 
hundred years or so England has tried, mostly honestly, to make 
Ireland happy and prosperous. With what result ? A country seeth- 
ing in parts with revolution ; not a square mile of territory in which 
there is a contented population ! 

The seven men in Dublin set themselves to discover the cause of 
so stupendous and apparently unaccountable a failure—to find an 
answer to the question: Why does the rule that has made Great 
Britain the leading spirit of civilisation, the example of freedom and 
order and good government to the nations of the world, turn Ireland 
into a chaos in which the biggest reputations plunge only to be wrecked # 
The answer is so simple that, like all simple things, it has been over- 
looked for years by all the earnest and clever minds who would imagine 
that a complicated cause must exist for so complicated and mysterious 
a result. The Gaelic League hit on that simple answer—the Anglo- 
Saxon is cast in one mould and the Gael in another. 
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If in the physical world it be true that one man’s meat may be 
another man’s poison, it is at least as true in the moral and intellec- 
tual world. The point of view modifies ideas, actions, results. To 
the Anglo-Saxon the only thing of real consequence is obedience to the 
law, the law human and divine as laid down by his teachers and approved 
by his conscience, be it called faith, or government, or tradition, or 
form, or any of the names by which the ordinary Englishman regulates 
his conduct. It is to him a material and tangible thing, his shield and 
his armour in whatever walk of life he may move and have his being. 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 


The Gael is a creature of imagination. The tangible is of no 
importance to him as compared with the intangible. To him law, 
order, mean nothing; emotion, feeling, passion everything. He is 
the very incarnation of ‘ All for love and the world well lost.’ Whether 
it be the love of a person or a creed or a place or an ideal, whatever 
it is that has awakened the fire in his soul, to that he will cling through 
good repute and bad, success or misfortune, regardless of consequence, 
regardless of reason, regardless of everything save his whole-hearted 
devotion. 


I know not, I care not, if guilt’s in that heart ; 


I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 


Take the example of an Englishman and an Irishman of the same 
class and age going away to the other side of the world to make their 
fortunes. Suppose them both equally successful. The Englishman 
—retaining all his pride of birth, all his never-to-be-shaken belief that 
there is nothing in creation quite so fine as Great Britain, talking of 
England as Home with a big H—will become part and parcel of 
America or the Colonies as the case may be, and never so much as 
dream of deserting the new land that has made him the success he 
is, the perfect colonist. The Irishman, who speaks of Ireland as the 
‘distressful country,’ who has no words bad enough for her climate, 
her laws, her government, her politicians or her landowners (accord- 
ing to his class antecedents), will never be content till he can make 
his real home on the soil on which he was born; and to the last, like 
Jacob, prays that his bones may rest there. 

And here, though that is really another story, I should like to 
point a moral to those good folk who, clamouring for female suffrage, 
declare that woman has no power and can have no power until she 
achieves the right to vote. It is to woman that Ireland owes the 
permanence and the increase of the cleavage between the two sections 
of her population. For look back on her history, from the days, at 
any rate, of the Elizabethan settlement, to our own time. Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, William of Orange, planted their most trusty followers on 
this ever-to-be yet never conquered country ; gave them estates and 
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houses, and successfully induced them to settle. During their lives 
all went fairly well; but after their deaths what happened? The 
‘English garrison’ married the women they found native of the 
soil, and in one generation sometimes, always in two, these sons of 
Gaelic mothers had renounced their fathers’ race and their fathers’ 
creed, retaining only their names to distract philologists of a later age. 
Murphy, Sullivan, Tobin are names as Anglo-Saxon as Smith, Brown, 
or Robinson, and as little indigenous to the soil as FitzGerald, or 
ffrench, or Desmond. 

But whereas the rank and file of the garrison perforce mated with 
the bright-eyed colleens they dwelt among, what may be termed the 
officers, and not only they, but the native aristocracy as well, 
able and in a sense obliged to spend at least part of their lives 
elsewhere, mostly took their wives from England, where the greater 
social development had given those adventitious aids which, say poets 
what they will, do bear the palm from Beauty unadorned ; and these 
English mothers in their turn Anglicised their children. Hence, while 
the upper classes in Ireland tended generation by generation to assi- 
milate more and more to England, the lower classes, in spite of three 
powerful inoculations, remained immovably Gaelic. 

The seven men in Dublin, then, were the first to recognise that 
the two natures, the English and the Irish, being fundamentally differ- 
ent, must be tackled in different ways to achieve the same result. 
The Gaelic imagination must be stirred before the Gaelic mind could 
be putin motion. It had been proved useless to try to either threaten or 
cajole or bribe Ireland into prosperity. Neither was she a homogeneous 
whole; and a house divided against itself is proverbially hopeless. 
The solution to be sought, therefore, was a common platform on which 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, Nationalist and Unionist, ultimately 
Englishman and Irishman, could work together for the common weal; 
and three men, in their very persons representative of these different 
lines of thought—Dr. Douglas Hyde, scholar and Protestant, John 
MacNeill, Roman Catholic and native of the glens of Antrim in the far 
North, and Father O’Growney, a devoted priest in Munster—invented 
the Gaelic League as the inspired tool for their purpose. The Gaelic 
League should devote itself to the revival of the language once spoken 
over all Ireland ‘ from the centre to the sea’; the language in which 
St. Patrick blessed Erin from the purple mountain summits in misty 
Connemara; and in which St. Columba was trained before he went 
forth from the glens to teach religion and learning to the barbarians 
of the Eastern Isles. The recollection of such facts must be well 
calculated to stir dormant energies, and awaken thoughts and aspira- 
tions long hidden or forgotten. 

It was frightfully uphill work in a country that for some two hundred 
years had had no interests outside faction fighting under one form 
or another, and to whom nothing seemed of any importance except 
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politics. But the name ‘ Gaelic,’ associated with an idealised if 
almost unknown past, proved indeed one to conjure with; and Dr. 
Hyde and his colleagues had not mistaken the chord responsive on 
which to base their diapason. Now, after twelve years of strenuous 
endeavour, the League of once barely a dozen members numbers its 
adherents by the thousands and its branches by the hundreds. Its first 
object is to get its followers away from the barren and endless wrangle 
over politics into avenues leading to more fruitful fields of labour. 
Yet it is difficult in Ireland and apparently impossible in England to 
make people understand that it has not and does not want to have 
anything to do with politics. By its constitution it is precluded from 
asking any questions as to its members’ creed, religious or political ; 
it only demands of them a genuine love of their country and a whole- 
hearted devotion to the League’s two objects: the revival of the 
Gaelic langwage as a spoken tongue, with a re-creation, as its natural 
consequence, of Gaelic arts, crafts, and industries ; and the encourage- 
ment of Gaelic music, dances and games, instead of the feeble imitations 
of English wares that now take their place. Has anyone heard of a 
great Irish composer during the last century or two? Are not Moore’s 
Melodies—the one bit of his work that is immortal—founded on the 
old Gaelic airs, those curious harmonies in minor keys so distinctive of 
Gaelic music, which has a scale and intervals absolutely different from 
any other ? 

In the realm of games, too, has there ever been such a thing as a 
really strong Irish cricket team? Even the Na-Shula—the Irish 
version of I Zingari—have never been on a level with the very best 
county team; and an Irish professional is unknown—at least in 
Ireland. But hockey and hurling—especially hurling—have been 
Gaelic games from times immemorial; hence the immense success 
that has attended their revival. They answer to something in the 
native spirit, the other does not. Therefore, also, the Gaelic League 
has unhesitatingly given its patronage and its prizes, when desired, 
to the sports at which these games were encouraged, even when held 
under the auspices of what is known as the G. A. A., «.e. the Gaelic 
Athletic Association, that avowedly political and anti-English organ- 
isation. For the Gaelic League is what it professes to be, non-political 
and non-sectarian; and does not say, like the Total Abstainer who 
started a club that was to be open to all and sundry who could pay 
and behave themselves, and where there were to be no restrictions or 
conditions as to drinks: ‘only I shan’t let in anyone who has not 
taken the pledge.’ Or, like Lord Dunraven’s so-called non-political 
Reform Association : ‘none but Unionists admitted here.’ It intends 
to support hockey and hurling and all manly and innocent sports, by 
whomsoever organised, provided they are organised for genuine play, 
and not as a disguise for political meetings. 

The League’s primary object, as I have said, is the revival of the 
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spoken tongue of Gaelic ; because it is convinced that out of that will 
spring as a matter of necessity arts and crafts original and character- 
istic, and indigenous industries that will stand on their own feet 
without the bolstering of alien touting, or patronage however exalted. 
To teach teachers how to teach a language that for nearly a hundred 
years had ceased to be spoken in two-thirds of Ireland, has needed 
an immense amount of energy and perseverance. But the League 
is beginning to reap its reward. In most towns and in many villages 
centres have been established for the study and practice of Gaelic. 
The ‘ Castle,’ as foreseen by the founders of the League, has given the 
necessary fillip, It has clamoured against it, and thereby given the 
Irishman—that born rebel against established order, since he has been 
taught for generations to connect it with an ‘alien despotism ’—the 
initial incentive for taking it up. The rest has followed as a matter 
of course. 

Not only have the National Schools in many places taken up 
the study of Gaelic, but without help from outside sources industries 
have begun to spring up. Discovering where his country once stood, 
the Irishman is awakening to the possibility of standing there again. 
And here Ulster, the only half-Irish, sees openings that appeal to her 
special point of view, which approximates so much more to the English 
than to the Gaelic. The common platform has been found, and 


imagination and practical sense can work together without friction 
towards aims equally dear to both, while the worker can still go each 
his own way outside the League, without detriment to himself or to it. 


Only—and that is one of the great things the League will have achieved 
—its members will have learnt by personal experience that religion 
is a man’s private affair, of vital importance to himself, but no manner 
of concern to anyone else; and that politics, or the making and un- 
making of laws, are a featherweight in the balance of what works 
for welfare and prosperity as compared with the things that can be 
achieved in other directions by individuals striving with unity and 
determination for the benefit of their country. 

That Dublin Castle, like all bureaucratic institutions, terrified at 
anything outside its own redtape-bound routine, should have blindly 
and unquestioningly opposed the League, was natural and to be 
expected. But if the explanation of the Imperial Treasury’s action in 
withdrawing its fees from teachers of Gaelic is really as set forth in 
the Times of the 25th of September, 1905, how is such action to be 
characterised ? In this age, when the Education Rate has risen by 
leaps and bounds, and the harassed and impoverished ratepayer who 
would reduce it is promptly suppressed as medieval and unpatriotic, 
the Empire’s purseholders announce that, because a certain study has 
been taken up with enthusiasm, therefore they will withdraw their 
support; in other words, they will only grant fees when quite sure 
that few or none will come forward to claim them! Surely such 
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reasoning needs only to be seen in the light of day to be laughed into 
the limbo of things one would rather have left unsaid. 

People have asked me what is the use of learning a language 
admittedly nearing the verge of death ? I can mention at least half a 
dozen good and practical uses : 

(1) It is an interesting, a primary language; it has a fine litera- 
ture ; it is as good an intellectual exercise as Greek or Latin. 

(2) It appeals as an intellectual occupation to a class of persons 
who would as soon try to master the classical languages as to fly. 

(3) It appeals as a pastime to many to whom, for practical purposes, 
French or German would be quite as useless, 

(4) It utilises the energies and aspirations awakened by the nation- 
alist movement for purposes which breed neither sedition nor agitation, 
but produce results as ardently desired by England as by Ireland. 

(5) It fosters self-confidence and self-reliance by proving to the 
Irishman that he has something of his very own to be proud of, that 
owes nothing, but has given much, to other countries. 

(6) It gives to the ordinary working man, to that enormous class 
which, for good or evil, has now in its hands the ultimate destiny of 
nations, an interest and an occupation which keep him away from the 
shebeen where illicit Whisky at a penny a glass steals away his brains, 
and ignorant politicians with the bestintentions mislead his confidence 
and encourage the laziness engendered of an enervating climate, a plea- 
sureless existence, and a perpetual promise of help from the outside. 

The argument, which I have heard educated and otherwise quite 
sane folk adduce, that allowing Gaelic to be taught was to provide 
the people with a means of conspiracy, is too childish to be seriously 
met. One did not know whether, in reply, to ask if ignorance of 
Gaelic had hitherto prevented conspiracy; or to inquire, if Gaelic 


could be so easily learnt by the uncultured classes, to whom the other 


remark applied, whether the cultured classes could not, in colloquial 
parlance, ‘ dish’ that result by learning it too ¢ 

A more weighty line of reasoning is that, for the last hundred 
years, everything has been done to bring about amalgamation between 
the two peoples, and that a separate language must make for separation 
and not amalgamation. That, of course, is true. But then, are 
the two nations, after a hundred and four years of nominal union, 
any nearer fusion than before the fusion was attempted? Is not the 
breach wider now than it ever was? Can you ‘ amalgamate’ oil and 
vinegar? What is the use of persevering in trying to fuse elements 
that decline to be fused? Why not try to combine them instead, so 
that, while each retains its own individuality, the qualities of one 
should correct the defects of the other, and thus together make a 
perfect and harmonious whole? Why not try the effect of encouraging 
the development of Ireland on Irish lines, since trying to effect that 
development along English lines has proved so dismal a failure ¢ 
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Above all, let the gentry of Ireland, the men and women who 
should have the best qualities, with the best blood, of both nations 
in their veins, try to understand those among whom their lot is cast, 
instead of turning away from everything that does not belong to the 
Predominant Partner. Instead of taking it for granted that nothing 
can be true or loyal save what comes from England, let them try 
whether truth and loyalty are not as inherent in things Gaelic as 
in things Anglo-Saxon. That very Gaelic Athletic Association— 
which an innocent correspondent of the Times the other day imagined 
to be a branch of the Gaelic League—was originally a harmless foot- 
ball organisation. But the gentry cared nothing about the ordinary 
amusements of working people; only the politicians, to whom their 
support was vital, gauged the immense power of an organisation 
with branches all over the country for purposes no one could reason- 
ably interfere with. They worked heart and soul for its welfare, 
and having perfected it as an instrument, promptly annexed it and 
turned it into an almost unrivalled political tool. The Gaelic League 
will, so long as it remains in the hands that guide it now, assuredly 
be what it professes to be: an organisation for the revival of all that 
is best and finest and most useful intellectually, artistically and 
commercially, in the Gaelic spirit. But its leaders are only human. 
Death must step in one day; and if the loyalists of Ireland are too 
ignorant to fill the vacant places, while the disloyal have learnt and 
appreciated the power that lies in a truly national spirit roused to 
a sense of its own capabilities, who will be to blame for the conse- 
quences if the latter can and do fill them ? 

The meetings of the Gaelic League are open to all; most of its 
pamphlets can be bought at its publishing offices, 24 Upper O’Connell 
Street, Dublin, for the vast sum of one penny each; anyone who chooses 
can prove for himself the truth of all the things I have asserted here. 

Whoever has stood, as I did last June, at a gathering under the 
auspices of the Gaelic League in a county that for years has been 
more dead than alive, where some four thousand men and women 
had come together in friendly rivalry to compete for prizes in reciting, 
singing, violin-playing, dancing, lace-making, wood-carving, sewing, 
baking, honey-making, even washing; had spent, as I did, twelve 
hours among that crowd, hearing nothing but good-humoured talk, 
laughter and applause ; no drunkenness, no quarrelling, nothing but 
simple enjoyment and the wish to enjoy, from midday till nearly mid- 
night, when we broke up after an exhilarating variety concert mostly 
recruited from native talent, at the close of a day unmarred by any 
hitch, and in which not a word connected with politics had been 
spoken, would believe, must believe as I do—that the regeneration of 
Ireland lies with the Gaelic League ; and wish it, as I do, God speed. 


ELLEN Desarrt. 





THE STOCK-SIZE OF SUCCESS 


Lest it be thought, because I am writing once more anent the drama 
in England, that I preach either a crusade or a creed, let me hasten to 
explain that, although the high-road to success will always lie along 
the lines of a new gospel, it is no part of my programme to encroach 
on the prerogatives of the pulpit or the platform. 

I have no desire to collect statistics or to publish a handbook 
to British taste, any more than I aspire to provide parochial litera- 
ture for the Orthodox or Sunday reading for the Dissenter. Mine is 
merely the attitude of the player who, while waiting her turn to 
‘go on,’ peers through the joins of the scenery, and has leisure to ob- 
serve the sharp outlines of the stage pictures, the extravagant pro- 
portions of some, the weak drawing of others, and the curious want 
of perspective in many—traits that I will endeavour to record here 
rather with the amusement of the philosopher than with the sarcasm 
of the critic. 

Moreover, it is my purpose to press into a given shape and space 
some herbs and sprigs of observation gathered along the upland 
paths of daily existence, or at the foot of those mountains that look 
so alluring and yet so formidable in pursuit of any and every pro- 
fession, and that we climb laboriously or spring up light-heartedly— 
according to our various energies—mountain peaks that when scaled 
resolve themselves into such very little hilltops by comparison with 
those ranges we have yet to climb. 

Perhaps in no other area of enterprise do the mountains lie, range 
upon range, so closely, so endlessly, as in Theatreland, and perhaps 
in no other is the ascent so rapid and the descent so facile. In the 
dramatic profession the actor can never pause to draw breath and 
look down on the road behind him with the assurance of ‘ pains past.’ 
Every appearance in a fresh part, every departure on unfamiliar lines, 
entails the conquest of a new country. The actor’s work is never 
done. He cannot rely on the reputation of his firm to attract 
customers. He cannot establish his credit and then leave it to an 
army of competent clerks to carry on the work. He cannot, as the 
sculptor or painter of old, surround himself with a host of enthusi- 
astic students, ready and willing to elaborate the conception of the 
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master. Each leaf in the crown of laurels that the actor wears round 
his brow is paid for with the sweat of it, paid for night after night, 
again and again. If to-day he allows himself the relaxation of his 
vitality because the muscles are weary or the brain exhausted, to- 
morrow his reputation will diminish. 

The painter, the sculptor, the musician, the writer may, like the 
chemist in his laboratory, work in secrecy and in silence, never giving 
the fruits of his labour to the public until the experiment has been 
perfected ; but the actor cannot test the merit of his invention save 
by the ordeal of publicity. He alone of all artists must attempt to 
scale the heights of public favour in full view of the spectators, laughed 
at if, with uncertain feet, he jumps short of the precipice of ridicule, 
and left to perish of starvation and neglect where he lies below, wounded 
in his energies and his ambitions. 

This edelweiss that we actors wear in our bonnets—white emblem 
of artistic intention we have risked our all to attain, valuable only 
because it carries the memory of patient effort—how small a trophy 
of the persistence and courage it has cost us! For no success has 
ever been constructed on the golden sands of prosperity. Success, to 
be real, to survive the test of time and its ravages, must be hewn from 
the granite of failure. It must be carved out of man’s capability to 
utilise the rough, hard rocks of despair for a solid foundation on which 
to erect the walls and piers of a lasting edifice. 

That the granite is cemented with the heart’s-blood of the indi- 
vidual, that there are thousands maimed and crushed in the struggle 
for bare existence, it is none of Nature’s business to take into account ; 
hers alone the inexorable demand of labour, at whatever cost to her 
children in the mere effort to survive. And in England this struggle 
for breath, this desperate fight against submersion, is bitterer perhaps 
than elsewhere, because mere technical thoroughness and good work- 
manship do not necessarily command success in any trade or calling, 
and the test of it cannot be gauged by the amount of marks that an 
expert examiner would award to the competitor, but by the pecu- 
liarity that strikes the public fancy. Here are no consolation prizes, 
no medals for general excellence. The candidate for popular favour 
passes with all honours and emoluments, or—he fails to pass. It 
follows, therefore, that the demarcation of exorbitant prosperity 
and extreme poverty are here more clearly defined than in any other 
country. It is this absence of half-tones in our social system and 
this lack of gradation in the finer shades and gentler tints that paint 
the pictures of our national life in the crude black or sordid misery 
or the naked white of insolent extravagance. 

In a word, what is known in painting as the ‘ values’ is here con- 
spicuously absent. 

In a picture, the ‘ values’ mean the juxtaposition of one colour 
to another, the relative importance of light and shade, the power of 
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detail to interfere with the mass, and the subservience of certain 
parts of the picture to the central point of interest. Then there is 
the scheme of colour, the quality of execution, the breadth of con- 
ception—all these enter into ‘values’ as understood by the artist 
in his criticism of a composition. 

Translate all this into music, substitute the word ‘tones’ for 
colours, ‘theme’ for scheme, ‘ quantity’ for quality, ‘symphony ’ 
for sympathy, and we have the essence of the composer’s art and the 
‘ values ’ of a musical creation. 

And all this I mean when speaking of the 
in England. 

In very many places an author having a defective instinct of 
these ‘ values’ has not known what part of his story to place before 
us and what to leave to our imagining. That the difficulties of con- 
struction in a play are a hundredfold greater than those in a novel is 
due not only to the restrictions of time and space, but also to the fact 
that on the stage the story unfolded before us must in the first place 
appeal to the eye and the ear before it reaches the brain. Narrative, 
dissection of motive, analysis of purpose, description of locale, are 
alike impossible in a drama. Atmosphere, personality, surround- 
ings, appeal to the senses the very moment that the curtain goes up 
on the picture, and the characters are, so to speak, convicted out of 
their own mouths. A false colour, an inappropriate dress, an exag- 
gerated ‘make-up,’ may strike the sight with the wrong impression 
before a word has been uttered. Again, the story of a lifetime or 
the incident of a few hours must be compressed into the two or three 
acts of a play, while a novelist may extend it to three volumes, taking 
as many days to read as it takes hours to see the play enacted. 

But even for the writer of fiction the old time-worn custom of 
retailing what has been happening elsewhere simultaneously in another 
chapter has almost died out. Such a sentence as ‘ While this was 
going on Elvira was on her knees to her father, wringing her hands 
in another part of the castle,’ is as obviously old-fashioned nowadays 
in a novel as a front scene would be in a play, yet we can accompany 
the heroine of fiction upstairs or out of doors while she is forced to 
remain before us on the stage. It is this limitation of scene—though 
sometimes wanting only simple mechanical ingenuity, perhaps, to 
surmount it—that often reveals the skilled engineer or betrays the 
novice in his first attempt to elaborate an idea. 

The pity of it is that so much truly original matter should be 
lost to us by reason of this very want of technical stagecraft. Again 
and again it is noticeable how infinitely more interesting is the scene 
that is not taking place on the stage than that which is happening 
before our eyes. How often I have wished that we had been per- 
mitted to view the scene of which we are only allowed the recital ! 

Sometimes the curious lack of ‘ values’ brings into salient relief 
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some auxiliary or supernumerary that was never meant to attract 
our attention. It is almost as though the author had worked so 
long at the elaboration of his central figures that the outlines have 
been smoothed away as the result of too much manipulation, while 
the rapid, vivid colouring of a personage hastily added to fill in the 
background stands out instinct with the spontaneity of a quick 
impression. 

As a curious illustration of the dramatist’s sense of proportion 
I will give my own experience when I had the privilege of playing 
in Professor Gilbert Murray’s version of The Trojan Women of 
Euripides. 

The translator impressed on me that Helen of Troy in her attitude 
towards Menelaus should be godlike in her serenity, as became the 
daughter of Leda and Jupiter, who could not be judged by the stan- 
dard of ordinary mortals ; and so it would appear in the reading of it. 
Yet, no sooner does the curtain rise on the scene in which Helen, 
magnificently arrayed according to the text, confronts her husband, 
than the conflict of sex leaps up. Short as is this scene, during the 
whole of her forensic defence of herself the sexual battle is being fought, 
illumining the whole stage, and is won by the woman. How strong 
the instinct of the values here! Had Euripides left Helen on the 
scene one moment longer, the prophecies of Cassandra, the laments of 
Andromache, the curses of Hecuba would all have been obliterated 
by the ‘ eternally feminine,’ and forgotten. 

Precisely because it is my purpose to analyse, and not to criticise, 
I must at this point speak on behalf and in defence of the modern 
anthor. Too often the latter is obliged to ignore his knowledge of 
values in the endeavour to fit some particular personality for whom 
the play is destined ; too frequently he must sacrifice the balance 
of his play to render it saleable in certain markets. It is possible 
that the accident of some small individual part jumping into sudden 
prominence, to which I have alluded, is occasionally due to the play- 
wright’s obligation to reduce what was once an important character 
in the piece to the absorbing requirements of the management. Of 
that I shall speak later, when I come to consider the romance 
of egoism ; suffice it to say here that the playwright constructs plays 
with a view to production by the manager, that the manager produces 
these plays with the object of attracting the public, and that without 
theatre or public there would be no plays. The author is, therefore, 
moving painfully in a vicious circle from which there is no release. 
Dramatists complain continually, and complain with right, that 
managers dictate to them ; the plot must have a happy ending, virtue 
must triumph, the hero must be incapable of evil, there must be 
more laughter, it must send the audience away cheerfully; and, 
nauseous as it is to relate, these are the managers who score one 
success after another. The ‘pap-shop’ at which these plays are 
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produced is the theatre that has seasoned the pap ‘ to taste,’ as the 
cookery-books have it. The manager who would succeed is the 
man who has taken the stock-size of the audience and cut his play 
to it. 

For the ‘stock-size’ is the secret of all successful enterprise, 
whether commercial, artistic or political. Very evidently, in order 
to suit the peculiar fancy of the individual rather than the broad 
requirements of the general, a larger outlay of capital and labour is 
necessary, and it does certainly not occur to the average man of busi- 
ness that in order to enlarge his custom the unit must sometimes be 
considered. 

For many years a Bond Street firm of inflated reputation, and 
still more inflated prices, had the honour of making my footgear for me. 

For many months after the shoes had been sent home I contem- 
plated them on my bootshelf with rapture, so glossy and bright were 
they in their new splendour; but I never essayed to wear them, for, 
unlike the price of them, they were not inflated. 

For many weeks after I had ‘ taken them into wear’ my only satis- 
faction was in their glittering appearance ; but as I limped or hopped 
from foot to foot I made the reassuring reflection that when they 
no longer shone I should at last know comfort, or such comfort as 
the maimed and wounded may know in an easy bandage. 

One day I summoned up courage to remonstrate with the head 
of the firm. I argued that it would be better from the business point 
of view to make my shoes wider in the soles, on the ground that I 
should then walk out in them at once, and thus by a simple sum in 
arithmetic it would mean the ordering of many more pairs per annum. 
His answer to me was couched in the allegorical language of the 
Bond Street tradesman. Roughly, it amounted to this: that I had 
let my craving for ease ruin the shape of my foot, and that it was no 
credit to their firm to supply customers with anything but what he 
termed a ‘neat shoe.’ Reflecting on the agony that was compressed 
into the hyperbole of that word ‘ neat,’ I took my lacerated vanity 
and limbs to an American firm elsewhere. Here they cheerfully 
assured me that I had a very small foot for my size, but would recom- 
mend greater width for beauty, and charged me one-fourth of the 
Bond Street price of neatness. Take it to heart, O tradesmen of 
England! Here was a firm that fitted the shoe to the wearer instead 
of the wearer to the shoe, and restored my amour-propre while they 
saved my money. 

Simple and homely as is this story, it has, to the patriot, the bitter- 
ness of a moral, and to the actor the sadness of a parable—the parable 
of the narrow shoe and the broad foot ; the parable of the wider aims 
of the artist compressed into the limits of the public standard of 
taste. 

It is a tradition, and nothing but a tradition, that the English- 
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man reserves to himself the right of grumbling ; yet no countryman 
puts up with more neglect and inconvenience and grumbles less. 
If he ask for one thing and get another, he carries it away with the 
same placidity with which he allows himself to be robbed by a municipal 
authority or an income-tax collector—that is, without demur, always 
provided that he carries away with him an article similar to one he 
has bought before. 

When foreigners caricature the English in their comic papers or 
plays, they invariably depict us as ‘eccentrics,’ and yet in nothing 
are we so cordial as in our detestation, first, of conspicuous eccen- 
tricity, secondly, of surprises, within the family circle or without it. 
If the individual desires to be a professed eccentric with perfect 
immunity and comfort to himself he must begin as he means to go 
on. Then he will be regarded with polite tolerance because it is 
known to be ‘ his little way.’ On the other hand, a sudden outbreak 
of originality, or an unexpected conversion to tenets not always 
ours, is as odious to us as a change of programme in a politician, 
even though it be framed to meet the pressing requirements of the 
moment. 

In manners the Englishman, because he has a great fear of ridi- 
cule, prefers a hard-and-fast etiquette. In morals, because he has a 
horror of disorder, he is glad of a stringent code to restrain him. In 
art, because he is a little diffident of his own judgment, he wants 
a definite criterion of taste. In whatever he undertakes, in which- 
ever direction his bent lies, he likes a table of rules and regulations, 
clearly defined, that he may know exactly how far he may go in 
infringing them without being voted ungentlemanlike. 

A German once made a pertinent remark to me when I spoke to 
him of our social liberty in England, of the go-as-you-please tone of 
our manners and customs without deference to our neighbours, of 
the cordiality of intercourse without the vexing restrictions of how 
or when. 

‘Paradoxical as it may appear,’ replied the German, ‘ your non- 
chalance is born of your absolute conventionality. You are never 
in doubt how to behave, as we are; because you have a prescribed 
formula for everything and everyone in business, in pleasure, or in 
sport. The whole of society has luncheon and dinner at the same 
hour, and you know that after eight you must be found in evening 
dress, and you know when you call between three and six you must 
call im Cylinder, as wesay. In Germany we have no code of etiquette, 
no hard-and-fast social laws ; therefore we waste much time in specu- 
lating as to what will be acceptable to our neighbours, and much 
energy in discussing the result, and the gossip or Klatsch about both 
is a deplorable feature of our social life.’ 

Obviously, therefore, though we have the qualities of our defects, 
there is another and darker side, and that is the artistic side. We 
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know so well what is acceptable to our neighbours, we are so imbued 
with the routine of their views, that we have not the courage to break 
away from them, in terror of their contempt or disdain. Slow to 
think, slower still to grasp a new idea, we are neither impressed by 
the authoritative verdict of the expert nor moved by the agitation 
of a masterful press. The pressure of years and the weight of accumu- 
lating circumstances alone will at length induce the crowd to make way 
for a new principle, alas! grown old and antiquated in pattern by the 
time it has been accepted. 

From this rule there is, of course, one palpable exception—the 
invention of a novel form of religion or creed ; but that opens up so 
vast and different a subject that it cannot be dealt with here. 

If anyone doubts the truth of this imperviousness to new idea, 
let him note the energy that is being expended in the public press in 
waking this country to its danger of invasion and the lamentably 
small result in the activity of the nation. Who can fail to diagnose 
the symptoms when, for all answer to the trumpet-call of danger 
sounded by the first soldier in the land, it turns over in its sleep and 
yawns on the other side? This is the lethargy of advancing age. 

If it be the case that our patriotism cannot be roused, then how 
far greater must be our somnolent_indolence with regard to art. 
James Whistler knocked vainly at the door of artistic understanding, 
making enemies by his very disdain of it, until after his death, when 
the symphonies of night and the harmonies of day that had once been 
the scoff and gibe of every dealer leaped up in the mart of fashionable 
favour by fifties and hundreds of pounds. Each picture asit mounts in 
value passes from owner to owner, just as any ordinary mining share on 
the Stock Exchange, not because there is more gold where that came 
from, but because the hand which could invest the dirty river crawling 
in our midst with the glamour of romance is cold and stiff and can 
paint no more. Because Watts was a loved personality and a grand 
figure it is the national custom to extol him as the greatest English 
master ; but Watts, by the time the nation had realised his presence 
among them, had ceased to be the great painter. His work that will 
live as a lesson to schools of all ages was done before the ’eighties. 
After that it was merely the work of a great mind driving a feeble 
hand. 

But the actor’s case is desperate—more desperate still that of the 
actress. Health and looks and spirits, the accompaniments of youth, 
must go hand in hand with the privilege of age—experience. If we 


have a lesson to teach, a method to popularise, a thought to indicate, 

it must be done now or never. There is no time to wait until the 

public have sufficient years for the comprehension of a new school. 

Before audiences have rubbed their eyes and awakened to the genius 

before them the voice that taught them to admire is silent, the song 

of the singer hushed. The playwright, the poet may all live again, to 
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rejoice another generation with their tale, but the actor takes his 
aims and ambitions with him to the grave. 

Meanwhile the public turn away impatiently: ‘Give us what 
we want or we will not come to you. We don’t want that new- 
fangled rubbish. We want to see what we saw last time we came 
to your theatre. We want to read what we read last when we 
bought your book. We want to sing what we heard at the ballad 
concert.’ And so on through every item of the programme of public 
amusements. The author who has written on any given subject, 
and has taken the fancy of his readers, is to exhaust himself on 
that same subject until there comes a day when the phrase goes 
round that he has nothing more to tell. The playwright who has put 
his soul into his drama soon finds out that he has only to work on 
the lines of his predecessor in the theatre to ensure a hearing. I well 
remember how the author of one of the plays that has had the longest 
run in these latter months acknowledged to me that while he wrote 
‘himself’ he was not able to get a production, but when he wrote 
* pattern’ he found he could dispose of more plays than he had time 
to write. 

The subordinate who fits into his place is a valuable servant, but 
the employé who sees further than his employer is an awkward factor 
to deal with. The old business methods were quite good enough 
for the head of the firm; the old machinery was quite equal to the 
demand of the output; unfamiliar ideas will mean a fresh start in 
unexplored regions, in place of the comfortable jog-trot along the 
old road ; it will mean greater effort and shorter leisure, more labour 
and less golf or cricket. To a political party a strenuous member may 
signify loss of votes ; whereas a safe man, of whom you know accurately 
what to expect, while he may not increase the majority, will at any 
rate not expand the minority. In a Cabinet the man with no mind of 
his own will not embarrass the Government. In a regiment the soldier 
without initiative will not compromise the commanding officer by his 
impulsive action. The whole desire of the nation is for most result 
with least effort. And the speediest method is not to fit each sepa- 
rately, but to cut all requirements on the same pattern, leaving it to 
the individual to pull and pin, cut and clip, till the cloth is adjusted to 
the wearer. 

In speaking before on behalf of the aspirant to dramatic author- 
ship, | pointed out the danger to his work of sacrificing its entity in 
order to adapt it for the methods of the unit. I must, however, in 
justice to my profession, represent how and why we are driven to these 
necessities. Heartrending as it may be to the author, there is at 
bottom of it more of common-sense than at first appears. 
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THE ROMANCE OF EGOISM. 


What spectator that has carefully and thoughtfully contemplated 
our drama has not been struck with the superb omnipotence of the 
hero or heroine? Every detail has been subordinated to his personality, 
every character sketched as a shadow by the side of the central figure, 
until the effect is as the effect of those spirit photographs that present 
to us a view of a robust personage strangely out of focus with the 
spectral shadow of his ‘ influence ’ hovering beside him. Now, exactly 
as we are asked to believe that the chief sitter in the psychic photo- 
graph is of sufficiently sublime importance to summon one or more 
‘spirit guides’ to watch over him even during the harmless process 
of posing for his portrait, so we are to imagine that the small hub of 
the universe represented by the set of dramatis persone before us is 
revolving round the romantic egoism of our friend the hero. 

To him nothing matters but his own emotions, his own deeds of 
heroism, his own sins, his own repentances, and ultimately his own 
eventual happiness, at the cost of his surroundings. 

In our experience of life we all know charming, clever women, long 
past the age of fifty, whom men delight to visit and chat with. But 
on the stage, although our hero may be found occasionally capable of 
the heroism of offering his arm to the oldest lady of the party, we 
rarely find him taking a kindly interest in the aged, frequently as he 
rescues the young and beautiful. More seldom still do we hear him 
speak, even humanly, to one of those elderly family servants that 
character actors delight to portray as tar too decrepit to do their 
work. Our hero is ruthless to women, ungrateful to his mistresses— 
this latter trait, however, may be added by the author as a concession 
to public morality ; in real life we frequently observe that men are a 
little afraid of the tempers and a little cautious of the confidences of 
the partners in their guilt—and his magnificent treatment of the 
heroine is not so much because she is the girl he loves as that she is 
the woman loved by him! 

Not less remarkable is the tolerance of his irritating behaviour 
by his friends and entourage. The most atrocious lapses of taste 
are condoned by them in the playwright’s necessity to carry on his 
story; the strangest aberrations from common honesty, even from 
common-sense, are cloaked and hushed up by the apparent fascination 
that this king of romance exercises over the minds of his supporters— 
a fascination that is in no way accounted for by the characteristics 
he displays on most occasions, for, if he saves a situation, it is more 
often than not through mere impudence; and if he conquers his 
enemies, it must be admitted they are seldom foes worthy of his steel 
and rarely offer anything but a feeble resistance. 

At first sight it might appear that all this applies merely to melo- 
drama, or to such variety of it asis masquerading in the costume of 
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some picturesque period ; but nowhere is the soul-stirring selfishness 
of the leading character more powerfully felt than in the farcical 
comedy of the Victorian era. Whether he is found rattling off lie 
after lie, or pattering excuses to extricate himself from an inconvenient 
predicament, compromising others that he himself may escape, turning 
to ridicule the only figure in the farce that commands our respect in 
the person of his sober-minded wife—for matrimony would appear 
to make the fun more fast and furious—indifferent to the strain on 
her health when she sits up for him at night, callous of her anxiety 
when he returns not until the following morning, he is still as mag- 
nificent an egoist as the conqueror of cape and sword drama ! 

What is chiefly remarkable in this wonderful world of make-believe 
is this: however ludicrous and incongruous it all sounds in the 
recital, to the confessed playgoer it means the poetry of romance. 

It is the custom to laugh at the actor who picks out for himself 
all the plums of the play. Yet there is nothing more to laugh at 
in that than to ridicule the Lord Mayor-elect for driving through the 
City in a gilded coach, supported by his aldermen. To catch the 
popular imagination he bows to them from his golden chariot in scarlet 
and miniver, the mace of office borne by his side. To become a favourite 
you must show yourself to your public clad in the insignia of the leading 
man. You must have all the good things to say, all the good things 
to do. I will not go so far as to suggest having all the limelight on 
you, as that is never a becoming illumination to man or woman past 
the age of twenty; but you must attract and absorb the attention of 
the audience in the theatre just as pompously as the Lord Mayor in 
his progress through the streets of London, and it is no more vanity 
in the former than in the latter; it is merely the exigency of office, 
and is nothing but business, hard business. 

So much is it business that it is a matter for speculation whether 
the romantic halo that surrounds some figures in history is not largely 
due to this knowledge of stagecraft and its absorbing egoism. 

The restless ego of the monarch who is determined to be autocrat 
by the grace of his ‘ally, God Almighty,’ stimulates a curiosity and 
interest that his dutiful cousin of Italy, with his whole-hearted 
devotion to his subjects’ interests, has never been able to excite. 

Henry the Eighth, who upset a national religion to satisfy a schem- 
ing concubine in her ambition to possess her marriage-lines, who 
murdered his inconvenient wives, notably those with no foreign 
armies at their back, is by his very magnificence of fiendish impulse 
handed down to us as ‘ Bluff King Hal’; and his daughter Elizabeth, 
worthy ofispring of a Defender of the Faith and a Kentish adventuress, 
comes to us as ‘Good Queen Bess’ for having decapitated a Roman 
Catholic queen. Both these monarchs pre-eminently understood the 
technique of stage management. 

What figure has cut deeper into the romance of the world’s history 
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than Napoleon the First, with his sharpness of diction, his rapid 
utterances, his pretence of unfailing memory, his displays of recogni- 
tion, his affectations of simplicity, his assumption of equality in the 
cocked hat of ‘le petit Caporal,’ playing in turn the part of the unos- 
tentatious soldier, the truculent conqueror, or the magnificent Emperor. 
What an eye for theatrical effect ! What a sense of dramatic surprises ! 
Yet he had seized the popular imagination not so much by his gigantic 
conceptions of conquest as by the brutal indifference of his egoism. 

The proletariat worship those who trample them underfoot ; 
servants serve that master best who throws them a command rather 
than a request; a regiment will follow that officer more readily who 
assumes a certain lavish aloofness and ‘treats them like a lord,’ as 
the men would say. There is an attitude of servility in every crowd 
composed of human beings of not more than average understanding ; 
and, more than this, there is a certain naive admiration of the leader 
who can impose his will on others and subordinate them to his neces- 
sities, and this attitude exists no less in a theatrical audience than 
elsewhere. Hence the time is still far distant when success may be 
achieved by plays that have a universal rather than an individual 
interest, and it is very evident that the English taste for ‘star’ plays 
has not changed since Hamlet and Othello were written. 

While, however, there is neither a Shakespeare nor a Sheridan 
among us, there are certainly a few men of very modern thought 
who realise in their philosophy of life that every unit is contributing 
to its own little drama of existence, that the servant who admits the 
visitor has as much a part in the tragedy or comedy of the inevitable 
as the leading actor in it, and that the real test of great drama consists 
precisely of that element without which it is merely a stage play based 
on an untenable premise. 

By the inevitable in the construction of any and every class of 
stage play I mean that sequence of events that follows logically and 
naturally. Given that the starting-point is a human possibility, 
events should fit, episodes should drop into each other with the 
neatness of Japanese bricks in a child’s toy. 

No more apt illustration of this can be found than in Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s Comedy of The Liars. In Act III. we have each of 
the dramatis persone separately pressed into the service of the liars 
with the conviction that they could not have acted otherwise, and 
even their various entrances are part of a geometrical pattern so deftly 
arranged that it seems to the audience as if they could not have been 
avoided. This is the very triumph of the inevitable, and will hold 
the audience at whatever distance of time it may be revived. It may 
also be added that this play is remarkable for the uniform importance 
of all the parts to the scheme of the comedy. 

Though I have endeavoured to explain what I mean by the stock- 
size of success, I do not presume to say with whom lies the fault, 
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for even if I had the wish to correct the prevailing criterion of what is 
good or bad, I should find it hard indeed to say whether the manager 
is in general under- or over-rating the understanding of his audience. 
There are here and there glimpses of a higher intelligence than is 
manifested by the unaccountable rush for seats for a play that offends 
all the canons of art, and it is a question whether that more intellectual 
portion of the public is being sufficiently taken into account. As 
against this there is the all-powerful argument of box-office receipts, 
and the triumph of all that, for want of a more definite term, I 
must call the ‘ middle-class’ of drama. Who, then, shall blame the 
artist if, in soliciting the patronage of the public, he neglect more and 
more the nobler ideals with which he was equipped at the outset of 
his career? For, like the bride starting on her married life at the 
altar steps, the artist has vowed oaths of allegiance and has solemnly 
prayed that he may remain faithful to the work he has espoused. 
That the world, in its detes‘ation of aims higher than its own, will 
sooner or later succeed in divorcing the worker from all that is best 
and noblest in his art is a foregone conclusion. Only the few have 
the courage to face poverty and neglect in hope of future recognition, 
and if the actor, for whom there is no future, impatiently shakes the 
golden tree of the present, who but he and his conscience will know 
or care to know how rotten is the fruit that he has gathered ? 


GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 





THE ROMAN CATACOMBS 


Supplex loci sanctitatem venerare ; 
Et posthac sub luto aurum, 
Ccelum sub cceno, 

Sub Roma Romam querito. 


Ir was Goethe, if we remember rightly, who spoke of Rome as a world 
in which it took years to find oneself at home. And few, if any, whose 
experience qualifies them to form a judgment, and who have anything 
of the esthetic sense, will venture to.call in question the justness of 
his estimate. For it is one thing to see Rome with the outward eye, 
as the mass of tourists see her, and quite another thing to be brought 
into close communion with the spirit, the genius loci, which has its 
dwelling among the ruins of her splendour. There is a visible and 
material Rome, be it classical, or medieval, or modern; and there is a 
Rome, too, of the imagination—invisible, impalpable, indescribable— 
whose sway is over the realm of thought and feeling. 

And if this be true generally of the Rome within the walls, it is 
largely true also of those sombre catacombs which lie concealed 
beneath the hills that encircle her. There, within a radius of some 
three miles from the gates, and underlying the great roads which 
enter them—the Via Appia, the Salaria, the Latina, the Tiburtina, the 
Nomentana—the old burial-places of the early Church have mined and 
honeycombed almost the whole of the surrounding Campagna. 

Dark and dismal as such places must necessarily be, and full too 
of disappointment for the highly coloured anticipations which eloquent 
descriptions and somewhat imaginative illustrations may have excited, 
they are none the less of profound interest for all who visit them in 
the true spirit of historic sympathy. 

By an analogy which is as happy as it is suggestive, the catacombs 
of Rome have been called the Pompeii of early Christianity. For 
just as the excavations of the eighteenth century opened out before 
the eyes of Europe the public and private life of a civilisation 
which for some seventeen hundred years had Jain buried under the 
shadow of Vesuvius, so the chance labours of workmen digging for sand 
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in the Vigna Sanchez, close by the Via Salaria, on the 31st of May 1578, 
were destined to be our introdnction, through these long-forgotten 
burial-crypts, to the cradle of Roman Christianity and to the nursery 
of religious art. 

Among the mingled feelings to which a first acquaintance with 
the catacombs is likely to give rise will be one of bewilderment at the 
seemingly endless extent of their ramifications. 1t has been roughly 
calculated that if all the underground galleries and passages could be 
placed end to end in one long Jine they would more than traverse the 
entire length of the Italian Peninsula, and that the graves enclosed 
in their walls would amount to at least two millions. Startling enough 
in itself such an estimate as this throws an interesting light on the 
rapid spread of the Christian religion in the capital, since it can have 
been no stagnant or insignificant society which, even long before the 
* Peace of the Church,’ had come to require such an extensive area for 
its dead. But so meagre and fragmentary are the records of this 
primitive Christianity that-our knowledge of the details concerning 
its growth and progress is necessarily very imperfect, while with 
regard to its ancient burial-grounds we must accept the fact that for 
some three hundred years their history can only be even partially 
recovered by aid of the concurrent testimony of archeology and 
tradition. 

The Martyrologies which have come down to us, the Church 
Calendars, the compilation known as the Roman Liber Pontijicalis, 
the Itineraries or medieval guide-books, the invocations and prayers 
of pious pilgrims scratched upon the walls of the underground 
chambers, are none of them contemporary evidence, nor do they even 
in their most ancient sources take us back beyond the fourth century 
of our era. Nearly all the details which the primitive Church had 
garnered up with such reverential care appear to have perished in the 
fires of the Diocletian persecutions. Valuable, therefore, as the above 
and other kindred channels of knowledge have proved themselves to 
be, they have served mainly as useful signposts indicating the direction 
in which the investigator might expect his work to lie. His real 
business remained to be done in the dark crypts of the catacombs 
themselves. It was among their labyrinthine recesses that the 
scattered materials had to be sought out, classified, and compared, 
upon the scientific study of which any conclusions that were to lay 
claim to permanent value must be based. 

The task of the original pioneers was thus arduous in the extreme, 
and not even the most ardent enthusiasm could of itself have sufficed 
to bring it to a successful issue. Enthusiasm indeed there must be, 
but there is needed also no slight store of persevering courage and 
endurance if a man is to go down day after day and month after 
month into the dark places of the earth, to force a path hither and 
thither amid the accumulated rubbish of ages, and to creep, by the aid 
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of torch or Jamp, in and out of the narrow clefts and intersecting 
passages among which a way has to be found. And yet the purely 
physical obstacles by which an explorer is confronted are by no means 
the most formidable of his difficulties. Decay and neglect have 
played sad havoc with the catacombs. The vandalism of the 
barbarian invader, aided by the still greedier vandalism of the home- 
born Philistine, has emptied them of many of their choicest treasures 
and of six-sevenths of their old inscriptions. Much that, if locally un- 
disturbed, would have been invaluable evidence for the archeologist, has 
been ruthlessly swept away into museums and private collections, there 
perhaps to form the subject of arbitrary classifications and the basis of 
doubtful contentions. And with regard to what remains it requires 
the training of a long experience to become possessed of that nice 
discrimination which is indispensable in order to distinguish between 
that which is primitive and that which has been retouched or restored. 
There is the problem, too, of giving a faithful representation of these 
old frescoes for the enlightenment of those to whom the privilege of 
inspecting and studying the originals has been denied. Far be it 
from us to forget the wonderful Parker photographs, but nevertheless, 
until the recent appearance in Le Pitture delle Catacombe Romane of 
Wilpert’s splendid illustrations, one would have supposed it beyond 
human skill to reproduce with real artistic truthfulness the actual 
blur and indistinctness of a decayed and mouldering painted 
surface. 

A great debt of gratitude is due to the laborious and minute 
researches of men like Padre Marchi and the brothers De Rossi, 
worthy followers in the footsteps of the Columbus of this rediscovered 
world of tombs, Anthony Bosio. It is largely owing to their lifelong 
work that there has been brought about, among those who in recent 
years have made these venerable burial-grounds their study, some- 
thing like a substantial agreement both as to their history and 
their religious symbolism. Many baseless theories which once found 
favour, and which books like the Fabiola of Cardinal Wiseman did 
a good deal to popularise, have now been cast aside. Weare no longer 
invited to believe that the Roman catacombs were in their origin 
neither more nor less than disused sandpits. Nor would the view 
that their excavation was carried on secretly and by stealth find 
any support at the present day. Such a work must obviously have 
involved the displacement and removal of many thousand tons of soil, 
and to suppose this to have been carried out so as to evade the vigi- 
lance of the police of the capital is, as Mommsen long since pointed 
out, to impose too severe a tax upon our credulity. And lastly it is 
admitted that, although on the occasion of a funeral and of its anni- 
versaries, it was the primitive custom to celebrate the Eucharist at 
the grave, the catacombs were in point of fact originally planned 
and designed to serve neither as subterranean places of worship, nor 
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yet as asylums of refuge from persecution, but simply as cemeteries 
for the use of the Christian community. 

It may assist us to understand how the Roman catacombs had their 
origin if we picture to ourselves the position in which, as years passed 
by, the Christian population would find itself placed in dealing with 
the problem of making suitable provision for the dead. 

But for one restriction the laws of Rome presented no diffi- 
culty. Interments by Christians must follow what was the general 
rule and be made outside the city walls. Subject to this condition 
the new sect might lawfully adopt whatever mode of burial they 
pleased, in the full‘confidence that their cemeteries would receive 
exactly the same protection which the municipal authorities were 
most watchful in extending to all tombs and sepulchres. Looking 
round upon the customs of contemporary paganism, the early 
converts would find more to repel than to attract them. Cremation, 
at the period with which we are dealing, had all but entirely taken 
the place of inhumation. For wealthy families of position there 
were the stately mausoleums which flanked the great Appian Way. 
For humbler people there were the dove-cots of the various ‘ colum- 
baria,’ into which at but little expense their ashes might be received 
when the fire had consumed their bodies. For the dregs of the 
populace there were filthy pits like those that, as Horace tells us 
(Sat. I. viii. 8.), used to defile the Esquiline, into which their corpses 
were flung like so much carrion and left to rot. 

But the mausoleum with its sarcophagi of sculptured stone—so 
costly in construction and so burdensome to carry to their destination— 
and with its note moreover of aristocratic exclusiveness, was but ill 
adapted to meet the growing needs of a spiritual democracy, the great 
majority of whose members were of very slender means, and whose 
religious principles admitted of no distinction between rich and 
poor, master and slave. Cremation, too, was distasteful to Jew and to 
Christian alike, and under the influence of the new teaching as to the 
resurrection of the body it passed more and more into disuse. ‘ Chris- 
tians,’ writes Minucius Felix, ‘ hold cremation in abhorrence.’ ‘ We,’ 
he adds, ‘follow the venerable and better custom of interment.’ 
Accordingly there remained only the ‘commune sepulchrum,’ the 
common grave of the outlying pits. For men however who had but 
just learnt that nothing which God had cleansed should be held 
common or unclean, it would instinctively be felt a sacrilege to cast 
callously to the dogs the bodies even of the very lowest of those who 
through the sacrament of baptism had been enrolled among the 
ranks of the redeemed. 

But if paganism had no burial precedents towards which a Chris- 
tian would feel himself strongly attracted, it was otherwise with 
Judaism, from whose bosom it must be remembered that Christi- 
anity had sprung. From the days of Augustus the Roman Jews 
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had possessed subterranean cemeteries of their own beyond the walls, 
and nothing could be more natural than that Jewish Christianity 
in the capital should adhere to the mode of interment to which 
Judaism had been there accustomed. Stronger too than even any 
associations with national usage would be the profound feeling of 
reverence for the example which had been rendered sacred in the 
entombment of Christ Himself. The hills outside Rome did not, it is 
true, in their nature resemble the limestone hills of Judwa, whose 
sides were everywhere perforated with cave-tombs whether for indi- 
vidual or for family use, ‘as the manner of the Jews is to bury’ 
(John xix. 40). But in lieu of limestone most of the country round 
the walls had its own characteristic tufa formation, which was even 
better suited for purposes of inhumation, and there the faithful 
servants of their Lord might be laid to rest even as long years ago in 
Jerusalem He had Himself been laid in the rock-hewn sepulchre of 
Joseph’s garden. 

Easily accessible from all parts of Rome the undulations of the 
neighbouring Campagna rose and fell in a series of pigmy hills and de- 
pressions whose soil was of volcanic origin. Differing in the dates of 
their deposit the strata differed also in character. There was the red 
rock, the ‘ lapis ruber,’ to whose durability for building purposes the 
ancient Cloaca Maxima could bear witness, but which defied the 
crude manipulations of pick and spade. There were also the loose 
sandy beds of the ‘ arena,’ or ‘ pozzolana’ as it is now called, admirable ' 
for cement or mortar, but too crumbling and incoherent for structural 
stability. Mingling itself with these there was yet another deposit of 
igneous rock neither so hard as the one nor so soft as the other, but of 
just sufficient compactness and consistency to make it safely workable. 
It was in this intermediate formation, this ‘tufa granolare,’ that nature 
seemed to be offering the very material which the Christians needed, 
and it is accordingly in this layer of the volcanic rock that the greater 
number of the catacombs have been hollowed out. Porous in its 
structure, water drains off it with so much rapidity that inasmuch as 
the cemeteries did not extend to the intervening valleys but were as 
a rule confined to the high ground of the hills, the risk of inundation 
was rendered inappreciable and the various galleries and chambers 
were kept sufficiently dry. 

Thus it was that the venerated tradition of their Master’s grave 
in the rock, the influence of Jewish custom, the law of the land, and 
considerations of ordinary convenience, all combined to determine for 
the primitive Christianity of Rome the character of its burial-grounds. 
Situated outside the Servian walls, as the authorities prescribed, these 
privately owned foundations came under the strict guardianship of 
the Roman College of Pontiffs who would find in them nothing to 
call for their official interference. Here therefore the solemn rites of 
religion would neither be insulted by contact with the idolatries of the 
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heathen population nor disturbed by the indecent mockeries of the 
profane. Except where mixed marriages might have made any 
strict rule unwelcome, the cemeteries were intended exclusively for 
Christian use, so that friends who had been ‘lovely and pleasant in 
their lives’ need not in their last sleep be divided. In the peaceful 
seclusion of these narrow chambers, hidden away beneath the ground, 
a sorrowing group of mourners might at each recurring anniversary 
find space to join in celebrating the last rites at a departed brother's 
grave, or the catechumen might receive instruction in the rudiments 
of the Christian faith. 

Probably too the natural inclination to follow the Jewish prac- 
tice, and to bury the dead in subterranean catacombs, would receive 
a strong stimulus from the fear of popular outbreaks. It is no doubt 
the fact that for anything we know to the contrary the Roman 
Christians were left politically unmolested from the death of Nero 
to the reign of Domitian, and again from the reign of Nerva (a.p. 96) 
to the accession of Decius (a.p. 249-50). But even in the absence 
of any open and official persecution they must have breathed from 
day to day an atmosphere of constant disquiet and apprehension. 
They were a sect on whom suspicion constantly rested. Their creed 
was quite unlike those many other Eastern cults which jostled each 
other in the streets of Rome. It was no mere ‘ superstitio,’ no mere 
alien worship of alien gods. It was something infinitely more signi- 
ficant. For since from the point of view of the national religion the 
fortunes of Rome were the especial care of the immortal gods and 
depended on their duly regulated worship, Christianity by its per- 
sistent revolt against what its followers deemed to be idolatry seemed 
to De endeavouring to undermine the religious basis of the State and 
for this reason to be inviting every form of retributive disaster. 

Moreover the very intensity of moral conviction which charac- 
terised the Christians of the early Empire was in itself well calculated 
to excite widespread resentment, inasmuch as the lax habits of sur- 
rounding paganism were thus brought by contrast into offensive 
condemnation. And not only so, but this new religion waxed in- 
creasingly aggressive and invaded almost every department of daily 
life. Ranging husband against wife and children against their 
parents it brought dissension and strife into the peace and quiet of 
the domestic circle. It stood austerely aloof from all the excite- 
ments and amusements in which a decaying and degenerate society 
sought relief from the haunting weariness of its unrest. No trade that 
drew its profits from the crowded circus or from the theatres and 
temples was long safe from its disturbing influence. Avowing their 
disbelief in the gods of the national Pantheon, but as yet without 
temples or shrines of their own, refusing religious homage to the 
divinity claimed by the Cesars, and scorning to offer incense on the 
altar of Jupiter, the Christians in the estimation of their fellow- 
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citizens were both atheists and traitors. By their nocturnal meetings 
in private houses they defied the plain law of the land. Their so- 
called love-feasts were whispered to be scenes both of actual canni- 
balism and of the lowest forms of licentiousness. Their sacraments 
suggested by the very name they bore the secret oath of a conspirator. 
The hierarchical organisation of their churches, which was spreading 
its hidden roots in all directions, offered a direct challenge to the 
inviolable unity of Rome, while by its invasion of the Imperial 
palace their missionary activity had begun to threaten even the throne 
itself. 

ft must be remembered also that, unlike Judaism, Christianity was 
a cult unlicensed by the State, and that it was therefore infected with 
the taint of illegality. At any moment the smouldering hatred which 
it excited might burst into flame. At any moment the malice of 
some revengeful informer, some chance wave of panic, some sudden 
outburst of bigotry, might set in motion the law which the tolerance 
of the reigning Casar had perhaps for years been permitting to lie 
dormant, and thus bring down on the offenders the hitherto suspended 
sword. In such circumstances it is but natural to assume that the 
whole Christian population, deeply conscious of the hostile and re- 
sentful feeling that was abroad, and. alive to the precariousness of 
their position, would be eager to avail themselves of the protection 
which was to be found in the peculiar quality of the soil of the 
Campagna, and to secure by means of subterranean excavations a 
greater privacy for their funeral rites and for the graves of their dead 
than would otherwise have been possible. 

Now it is evident from the Apostolic salutations in the Epistles 
of the New Testament that when first the catacombs came into use 
there existed as yet no corporate ecclesiastical organisation ready to 
take them under its supervision. Christianity at this early stage 
was the religion of a number of separate and scattered family groups. 
‘Salute Prisca and Aquila,’ writes St. Paul to the Romans, ‘ and the 
church that is in their house.’ The cemeteries accordingly belonged to 
those who instituted them, and it was from their owners, and not as in 
later years from the martyrs buried in them, that the most ancient of 
them derived their names. Such, for example, were the crypts of 
Flavia Domitilla—the burial-place of many Christian members of the 
Imperial family—and of Priscilla, where lay the family vault of the 
illustrious Acilii Glabriones not a few of whom had welcomed the new 
faith. Many of these primitive crypts would naturally be enlarged 
by gradual extensions as generations passed by, but a few seem 
to have remained permanently confined to the family of their original 
founder. The rich convert who joyfully lent his house in Rome to be 
used as a church (domus ecclesiw) was equally ready to lend his 
suburban gardens to be used as a place of Christian burial. And just 
as a Roman magnate frequently allowed the freed-men and freed- 
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women attached to his domestic circle to be buried within the legally 
defined area of his own monument, so a Christian of good social 
position might often make provision within the area of his private 
cemetery outside the walls for the humbler members of that wider 
family whose bond of union was neither a common ancestry nor a 
common household but a common creed. But, until the time when 
a corporate Christian body came into legal existence, there must have 
been many cases where no such special provision was immediately 
available, and we can only suppose that poorer members of the 
community may not unfrequently have found a grave in the waste 
grounds among the sandpits of the Campagna. For it is scarcely 
probable that either the public spirit of wealthy converts or the 
operations of private burial-clubs could in every instance have sufficed 
to meet the needs of so large and increasing a population. 

Constructed in days of religious peace the entrances to these 
earliest excavations stood by the roadside open and unconcealed so 
that no passer-by could fail to see them, nor was there at first any 
trace of those precautions against a sudden surprise which became 
a vital necessity in the dark days of the third century. No uniform 
type of internal arrangement and structure was adopted since the 
design would naturally differ in each case with the wishes and wealth 
of the founder and with the character of the ground. Though locally 
distinct in their original sites there was nothing to prevent the inter- 
linking of adjoining cemeteries, provided only that they lay on the 
same hillside, by means of subterranean communications. Indeed in 
point of fact as the Christians increased in numbers it was in this 
manner that their burial-grounds tended to expand, the insuperable 
bar to any general unification being the marshy soil of the intervening 
valleys. 

Those catacombs however which tradition and archeology both 
agree in referring to the first century, such as that of St. Domitilla, 
present certain features of their own, in respect of the primitive 
nucleus in each case, which mark them off from others of less early 
times. These distinguishing features point to the high social standing 
of their proprietors, and to the early date at which the new religion 
had made its way to the upper circles of Roman society whose nobler 
spirits it was well calculated to attract. The family vaults in the 
catacomb of St. Domitilla and in other catacombs of similar antiquity 
are of ampler dimensions than the numerous chambers, or ‘ cubicula,’ 
which are found excavated in the catacombs of succeeding centuries. 
They are not cut. directly out of the tufa-rock, but on the contrary 
are tastefully built up with decorative masonry of brick and terra- 
cotta. Instead of narrow passages with ‘loculi’ or shelf-like graves 
on either side, they have spacious corridors, and deep recesses, adapted 
for such large stone sarcophagi as only the wealthy could afford. Their 
inscriptions, which usually give the triple nomenclature of the free- 
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born, e.g. Titus Flavius Sabinus, are for the most part very simple and 
very brief and beara classical rather than a distinctively Christian 
character. Some of the dates in them go back to the beginning of the 
second century, and in one or two very exceptional cases even to the 
first. The decorative painting is of the high standard obtaining in 
the mural art of the day as exemplified in the houses of Pompeii and 
the baths of Rome, while the stucco-work is of an excellence for which 
we look in vain in monuments of the third and fourth centuries. It is 
owing to characteristics such as these that De Rossi felt such confidence 
in referring to the Apostolic period parts of the cemeteries of Priscilla, 
on the Via Salaria; of Ostrianum, or Fons Petri,on the Nomentana; and 
of St. Domitilla, the grand-daughter of Vespasian, on the Via Ardeatina. 
As time went on, however, the family type of catacomb naturally gave 
place in the majority of cases to the catacomb designed for all classes 
of the Christian community alike, and the method of construction 
which was adopted for this latter type may be described as follows. 

When a suitable plot on one of the hillocks of the Campagna had 
been conveyed, as we might now say, in trust for a cemetery, the 
land as defined by its legal boundaries became what was technically 
known as a ‘ locus religiosus,’ a plan of which would probably be filed 
among the city archives. This plot was thenceforth invested with 
certain jealously guarded privileges. Not the least important of these 
privileges was that in the event of a sale of the grantor’s estate the 
burial area did not pass with the remainder of the property but con- 
tinued to be at the disposal of the founder’s family and of those outside 
it to whom the family rights might be extended. The work of 
excavation would usually be begun by digging out a short staircase 
from the surface to the depth selected for the first level, which in most 
cases might be a few feet below the upper soil. Along this level, from 
end to end, a horizontal tunnel or narrow passage was carried, in 
width from two to three feet, and perhaps some eight feet or so in 
height, with either a flat or a slightly vaulted roof. Then, at right 
angles to the passage, a second gallery of similar character was con- 
structed and continued up to the boundary. All subsequent workings 
on this level would be governed by these two main determining lines, 
which recalled the methods of Roman civil engineering and corre- 
sponded to the well-known ‘ cardo’ and ‘ decumanus’ in the plan of an 
encampment or of a new town. 

In the vertical walls forming either side of the passage, the ‘ fossores,’ 
or sextons, next proceeded to carve out a series of recesses each large 
enough to hold one or more bodies. These were called ‘ loci,’ or, less 
properly, ‘ loculi,’ and constituted the ordinary graves which in any 
completed series closely resemble those tiers or ranges of sleeping 
berths so familiar to us on board our ocean steamers. With a view 
moreover to the disposal of the bodies with the greatest possible 
reverence, these niches were cut parallel with the gallery, and not, as 
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in other than Christian catacombs, at right angles to it. Coffins were 
not ordinarily used, and it was necessary therefore with a view to 
guarding against the products of decomposition and providing safe 
access to the graves, whether for prayer or for other equally solemn 
purposes, that the recess should be hermetically sealed up as soon 
as the body had been deposited. This was done either by means 
of a slab or by tiles, and it is curious to observe that some slabs have 
been used twice over, the inscription on their inner side being of a 
pagan and that on the gallery side of a Christian character. 

As the demand for space grew greater with the ever-increasing 
number of converts, either cross-galleries were added or possibly the 
floor of the level was lowered so as to expose more rock, to the right 
and left, for supplemental graves. But when the resources of one 
level had been exhausted further provision could only be made by 
sinking a new level lower down, since the available superficial area 
was strictly limited to the space between the legal boundaries of the 
property. In such an event great care was taken that the successive 
levels should be excavated at such intervals as to be separated by a 
mass of unworked soil of a sufficient density to secure adequate 
stability for the new passages and recesses. The usual number of 
such distinct and separate levels or floors is from two to three, but ina 
few cases as many as five occur, and in one instance (that of the 
catacomb of Callistus) even seven. Communication between one 
level and another was provided by stairs cut out of the rock, and long 
shafts in connection with the open air were made to convey the 
requisite minimum of light and ventilation. 

Since the majority of those buried in the catacombs were of humble 
origin the ordinary type of grave which they contain is the shelf-like 
*loculus ’ which has just been described. For the small minority, 
whether martyrs, or benefactors, or simply private individuals who 
could afford a crypt to themselves, there were other types. There was, 
for example, the sarcophagus or stone coffin whose use among the richer 
class of Christians, judging from the evidence afforded by the catacomb 
of St. Domitilla, seems to go back to the earliest days of the faith. Of 
far more frequent occurrence, however, is the kind of tomb which for 
want of a more euphonious name may be termed a ‘ recess-grave.’ In 
its more ancient form it is an oblong, either cut out of the tufa or built 
up of masonry, and closed by a heavy horizontal slab like a tab!e, the 
overhanging rock being excavated into a deep rectangular recess. 
From the appearance of these stone slabs, the graves they cover have 
been called ‘ table-tombs,’ and these slabs when they lay over some 
martyr’s tomb are said to have served as improvised altars for the 
celebration of the Eucharist. 

A variety of later date, which archeologists have specially dis- 
tinguished as the ‘ arcosolium’ or arched tomb, is for the most part 
constructed like the ‘ table-tomb,’ but differs from it in that the niche 
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or recess above the grave is vaulted not in a rectangular but in a 
semicircular form, and is arched likean apse. Both the ‘ table-tomb ’” 
and the ‘ arcosolium ’ are as a rule confined to those many crypts or 
sepulchral chambers which opened out of the various galleries, and 
communicated with them through doorways in the side-walls. These 
chambers (‘ cubicula’) are very numerous in almost all the catacombs, 
and correspond in a general way to the family vaults of our own day. 
It is clear, to take one prominent example from the plan of the 
underground church discovered by Padre Marchi in the Ostrian 
cemetery, then known as the catacomb of St. Agnes, that from the 
third century some of these chambers were so excavated as to form 
jointly a sort of small basilica for public worship. The one here 
referred to has an episcopal chair cut out of the rock at one end of 
the crypt, while a low bench for the assistant clergy has been made to 
flank the two side-walls. 

It was in some such manner as we have attempted to depict that 
without let or hindrance from Rome the catacombs appear to have been 
constructed by their originators. But with the fifth decade of the third 
century there came a grave crisis in the history of the Church. The 
Empire was at length fully awake to the imminence of the danger by 
which it was being threatened, and under Decius in the year 250 a.p. 
persecution began its work anew. in the meantime however these 
cemeteries had for the most part been transferred from their private 
owners to the guardianship of the Bishop of Rome. Remembering 
with what jealous watchfulness emperors like Trajan strove to check 
the formation of any local organisations which might insidiously 
develop into centres of political independence, we naturally feel 
curious to know how the Church contrived to become the legalised 
owner of property. One solution of the question has been sought in 
the Christian burial clubs. Septimius Severus had done much to 
encourage this form of club for the benefit of the poorer classes in his 
capital, and the leaders of the Church appear to have been quick to 
see and to profit by their opportunity. Taking action through these 
officially licensed associations they are conjectured to have acquired 
the corporate ownership of what had up to the beginning of the third 
century been the property of individuals, so that more than a century 
before the accession of Constantine we find that the catacombs have 
been allocated as cemeteries for the various parish churches of the 
seven ecclesiastical ‘ regions ’ into which Rome was divided. 

The external history of what may from this period be called the 
burial-grounds of the Church has much in it of interest, but we must 
here dismiss it with only a brief glance. In a.p. 257 the Emperor 
Valerian ‘ forbade all assemblies of Christians, and all visits to the 
places called cemeteries.’ From this edict it is in the first place clear 
that, in its new shade of meaning, the term ‘ cemetery’ must have 
sounded somewhat strangely to a Roman ear ; and, in the second place, 
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that before the middle of the third century it had come to the know- 
ledge of the Government that the Church was using its underground 
crypts as religious centres. ‘ You know,’ cries Tertullian, ‘ you 
know the days of our meetings and we are besieged and ensnared in 
our most secret congregations.’ Evidently however the bishops were 
not intimidated but went on quietly ignoring the imperial prohibition, 
for in the very next year (A.D. 258) Sixtus the Second was arrested 
and beheaded in the catacomb of Pratextatus for deliberately 
violating the law. It is accordingly to these years of terror that 
certain very remarkable alterations in the catacombs must be referred. 
In order if possible to baffle pursuit, the officers in charge set to 
work radically to revise their structural arrangements. Aware no 
doubt that their ground-plans lay open to public inspection in the 
offices of the College of Pontiffs, these resourceful engineers blocked 
up or obliterated the known entrances, and dug out new circuitous 
rambling conduits which eventually emerged in some disused and 
therefore unfamiliar sand quarry. This done, they proceeded to 
demolish large portions of the existing staircases, so that no one could 
use them without ladders, substituting others in changed positions, 
while at the same time by filling up many of the galleries with earth 
they rendered the approaches to the most venerated and frequented 
sepulchres all but inaccessible. 

But persecution had held its hand too long. Even the Diocletian 
onslaught, searching and merciless as it was, failed in the end to 
achieve its purpose, and with the natural reaction from its cruelties 
and horrors came the ‘ Peace of the Church’ in a.p. 309, and the 
inauguration of her career of triumph. From a.p. 366 to 384, 
Damasus, the ‘ Pope of the Catacombs,’ spared neither pains nor 
money to restore and beautify the graves of those whose lives had 
been given for the faith. There resulted from his labours such an 
insatiable demand for permission to be buried near a martyr’s 
tomb that the ‘fossores,’ in their efforts to satisfy it, cut into 
the old monuments in every direction and the decorative work of the 
ancient vaults was thereby recklessly and irretrievably mutilated. By 
the end of the century, however, the excitement had died down, and 
the practice of interment in the open air began to supersede that of 
burial in the catacombs. Ceasing to be cemeteries, they now became 
religious shrines. Crowds of faithful pilgrims flocked from every 
quarter to do honour to the sepulchres of the dead, and the necessity of 
providing more suitable staircases and of enlarging the chambers in 
which the chief tombs were situated gave to the work of destruction a 
fresh and powerful stimulus. With the sack of Rome by Alaric in 
a.D. 410 began the long series of invasions by the barbarian hordes, and 
the Campagna, which was often the actual scene of their encampments, 
became better suited to the armed plunderer than to the peaceful 
worshipper. In spite of all the labours of successive Popes the old 
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reverence for the catacombs began now gradually to fade away. The 
material treasures of wealth which they were believed to conceal, as 
well as their inexhaustible store of religious relics, had made them 
the hunting-ground of innumerable robbers, and their custodians 
accordingly endeavoured to preserve all that remained worth preserv- 
ing by translation to the crypts of the city churches. By the middle 
of the ninth century this tedious and melancholy work had been com- 
pleted, all interest in the catacombs had ceased, and they soon became 
so utterly neglected that in a few more years they had altogether 
passed out of human memory. 

In the brief account of the catacombs which has been presented 
in the preceding pages it has been necessary to limit ourselves to what 
seemed to be the chief points of interest in their construction and 
history. It remains now to add a few words as to the paintings with 
which the recesses, walls, and ceilings of their crypts were decorated. 

We have already seen that in adopting the catacomb form of burial 
the Christians made no new departure. And the same may be said 
of their sepulchral art. The mural decoration of the resting-places 
of the dead was a practice quite familiar to the world into which 
Christianity was born. The Etrurians, whose art had for generations 
been naturalised in Rome, had made the conception of a future life and 
judgment a prominent feature in the decorative imagery of their tombs. 
In the Jewish cemeteries beyond the walls the symbolism of the seven- 
branched candlestick, of the palm, the chalice, and the vine was in 
general use. Not only was this the case, but Christianity itself was a 
religion steeped in symbolism. The parables of Christ were but the 
symbolism which it was His custom to adopt in raising His hearers 
through the forms of sense and the familiar scenes of everyday life 
to the invisible things of God ; while in the Apostolic writings the 
events and ceremonies of the Old Testament had everywhere been 
treated as types and allegories of the New. 

The real task of the Church was neither to create a new art, nor 
to originate the idea of symbolism, but to apply the skill of contem- 
porary artists trained in the methods and traditions of the classical 
school to the pictorial expression of the religious conceptions and 
beliefs and aspirations which were the creations of a new faith. Her 
members were for the most part unlettered men, many of whom would 
with difficulty understand even the oral teaching which they received 
in their assemblies. Printing and the printing press lay in the far 
distant future, and in the ordinary sense of the term there were as yet 
no churches. At the same time the vaults of the catacombs were 
places of frequent resort for funeral services and their anniversaries, 
and during the period of persecution for purposes also of ordinary 
religious worship. It seems accordingly to have suggested itself to the 
bishops and priests of the Church that the prevalent practice of mural 
ornamentation might be so utilised as to minister to her spiritual 
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mission. In the Roman world her doctrines had but too frequently 
been made the butt of the scoffer and the caricaturist. In the 
hallowed chambers of the catacombs Christian teaching might be 
presented, as its Founder had presented it, in all the beautiful 
simplicity of its appeal to man’s heart and conscience. Beneath a 
semi-transparent veil of symbolism even the most ignorant might be 
encouraged to discern something of that vision of new hope and of a 
purer and better life which was transfiguring the face of contemporary 
paganism. A cycle of Christian subjects was gradually thought out, 
and illustrations were very carefully selected from the sacred writings, 
with a view to a definite purpose. The idea of the Church in causing 
these pictures to be multiplied throughout the catacombs was that 
converts should thus learn the meaning of deliverance from peril 
and from sin, of the sacramental means of grace, and of the sure hope 
of a life with their heavenly Father beyond the grave. In the figure 
of the Good Shepherd, adapted originally no doubt from the familiar 
type of the Hermes Criophoros, or Mercury with the ram, but so 
modified as to become wholly Christian in character and feeling, they 
would see the pictorial reflection of the strength and power, the good- 
ness, the unselfishness, the loving and watchful care of Him who had 
announced that He came to save the sheep that were lost. The trellised 
vine and many a bright scene from the vintage would recall the 
parable of the True Vine and its branches. In Orpheus taming the 
wild creatures by the witchery of his lyre, in Ulysses and the Sirens, 
in Jonah and Daniel, in Moses and the stricken rock, in Noah and 
the ark, in the ascension of Elijah, in the sacrifice of Isaac, and the 
raising of Lazarus, in the ‘ oranti’ with their hands stretched heaven- 
ward in prayer, in the mystic bread and fish, in the ship making for 
the haven, in the anchor of hope, and in the dove of holy peace, 
tue catacombs possessed a significance and wealth of symbol which 
in the case of baptized converts could scarcely fail to render easily 
intelligible the rudiments of the Christian faith. 

Such then in merest outline was the art of the catacombs. To 
mature this art and bring it to its full development was to be the task 
of many minds, of many hands, and of many generations. As purely 
decorative or conventional it is seen at its best in the simple and 
non-religious naturalism of the paintings of vintage subjects and the 
like in the most ancient crypts. As religious art, whose primary aim 
is not esthetic beauty but spiritual edification, that rude art where 
the form is of such slight and the idea of such paramount importance, 
it receives more suitable illustration in the catacombs of the third 
century. For in these matters the Church walked at first with very 
timid footsteps. Pagan art had been so closely intertwined with 
idolatry and immorality that it was only with the greatest caution that 
it could be utilised for a higher and purer service. Still, the difficulty 
was overcome, and overcome apparently to the satisfaction of the 
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Hebraic no less than of the Greek element in the community. Nor 
can anyone become acquainted with the religious teaching of the 
Roman catacombs without feeling deeply impressed with its earnest- 
ness, its simplicity, its exuberance of hope, its gentleness, its forgetful- 
ness of pain and suffering and persecution. Nowhere does there 
appear any picture of Christ’s agony or passion, nowhere any awful 
representations of judgment. ‘Among all these remnants of the 
dead,’ as has been most truly pointed out, ‘you see no sinister 
symbol, no image of distress or mourning, no sign of resentment, 
no expression of hatred or vengeance. . . . All breathes the senti- 
ments of composure, gentleness, affection, and brotherly love.’ 
And as the traveller emerges from these mouldering frescoes into 
the daylight and stands among the ruined monuments that line the 
Appian Way, he seems to be gazing in imagination on two sharply 
contrasted pictures. All around him are the tombs of illustrious 
Romans to whom death was but the appointed end of life, and who met 
it, when it came, with tranquillity and dignity. Beneath his feet lie the 
goodly company of the Christian dead to whom death had been but 
the portal of that new life where sorrow and sighing flee away. 

Over the classic tombs there might well be inscribed the beautiful 
lines of Catullus : 


Soles occidere et redire possunt ; 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


Suns that set may rise anew ; 
On us, once our brief light has set, 
There falls the sleep of one unbroken night. 


Over the graves of the Christian catacombs might still be recognised 
the fading outlines of the figure of Christ calling up Lazarus from the 
sepulchre. For in the language of the Church the death-day of her 
children was in truth their birthday into a better world, and death 
itself was no endless and unbroken sleep but just a brief interval of 
rest (Rev. vi. 10-11), from which at the Master’s call an awakening 
would one day surely come. The Roman world was content to know 
these burial-grounds by their topographical title of Catacombs. To 
the Christian Church they were sacred as her ‘cemeteries,’ the 
temporary ‘ sleeping-places ’ of those faithful labourers on whom God 
had bestowed His loving gift of rest. 

H. W. Hoare. 
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LATIN FOR GIRLS 


No exercise of human wisdom, not even a Headmasters’ Conference, 
can estimate the loss and gain over compulsory Latin. There is the 
discipline, the grind of work, which has its reward in the acquirement 
and enjoyment of style. It is a great pleasure, and a great honour, 
to have studied the classics. The dull business of getting to like them 
is soon forgotten, and the happiness of familiarity with them is long 
remembered. Even in the imitation of them there was pleasure : 
a good copy of verses, or of prose, brought the delight of authorship 
and the envy of other boys. The poets began to be not books but 
men, who offered themselves for comparison with our own poets: 
Virgil was like Tennyson, Juvenal was better than Pope, Horace 
recalled Vanity Fair and the Book of Snobs. The like individuality 
came out even in the writers of prose. Cicero was unpleasant, not 
so much for the hardness of his sentences as for his self-consciousness 
and love of sitting on the fence: and his letters to Atticus were so 
stupid that Atticus ought not to have kept them. Tacitus was a 
gentleman, because he had a conscience. Livy was a poor creature, 
Now and again, Lucretius or Catullus or Persius would look in and say 
a few words to improve the occasion : and a few words from Lucretius 
go along way. But mostly the atmosphere was kept at the exact 
temperature and dryness of the Augustan Age: and, if it was not 
one book of Horace, it was another. 

Discipline, accuracy, an ear for poetry, a proper respect for style, 
a store of quotations—all these advantages, and much else, come of 
the enforced study of the classics, and happy is he who has ground 
at them. The good scholar, to whom they are as old friends, gives 
distinction, wherever he is, to his company. But such scholars are 
like those rare spirits who take unfeigned delight in Milton: they 
are one in a thousand. For which reason, and not for it alone, the 
gain over compulsory Latin is mixed with loss. Of all the boys who 
are conscripts in the service of the classics, few attain high rank. 
For every boy who loves Latin there are ten who love it not, and more 
than ten on whom in later years it has no influence, or next to none. 
Be that as it may, there are girls as well as boys. And here, in 
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the home-teaching of Latin to girls, is a fine opportunity. Girls 
who are not going to be deep scholars need not care for nice distinc- 
tions of style, or study the contrast between this and that author. 
They have no time for such scholarship. With French and German 
and music and drawing and games and dancing, their days are well 
filled. They make little time-tables, in the schoolroom, for ‘ getting 
everything in;” we must not expect from them strict Latinity. 
Even without Latin, there is always a clashing of their intellectual 
engagements. .Where, in these busy and eager lives, shall we find 
time for Latin? And what kind of Latin will win their attention, and 
be enjoyed and remembered and used long after they have left the 
schoolroom ? It was all very well for Lady Jane Grey, and Mrs. 
Browning, and Miss Anna Swanwick, who had especial advantages, and 
Lady Jane Grey had a private tutor. But a girl of to-day, fond of 
reading, but with fifty calls on her time and strength, cannot make 
any profound study of the classics, and can hardly care for them. 

How far ought she to care for them? Why should they not take 
their chance with the other claimants of her few leisure hours, and 
let their claim stand or fall by its own merits? They are not all of 
them of the company which she ought to keep: they must undergo 
much expurgation, and still will nét be quite clean. We avoid all 
that, and select easy passages, and offer to her the mere scraps or 
samples of the literature of one place and one period, and the period 
is gone, and the place all changed. Read after that fashion, the 
classics neither touch her heart nor strengthen her will nor widen her 
outlook nor add to her knowledge so surely as her own classics. For 
she has her own classics: Tennyson for her Virgil, Thackeray for her 
Horace, Ruskin for her Juvenal, and Shakspeare for all of them : 
and there is no height of poetry or prose to which she can attain and 
not find it of her own speech and country. 

It may be, therefore, that the classics are not that sort of Latin 
which our girls ought to study. They have in the English classics, 
mostly at fourpence-halfpenny a volume, the whole range of love, 
tragedy, comedy, patriotism, and worldly wisdom. They have no 
call to be exact scholars, must not be offended by certain words and 
allusions, are more concerned with the present than with the past, and 
are already occupied with arts, sciences, home duties, little charities, 
pleasures, day-dreams, and with eating and sleeping and athletics. 
Acts of religion, friendships, holidays, all take time: and time, like 
cloth, is wasted if it is cut in short lengths. To them, who are the life 
of home, we cannot commend lightly a dead language, which would 
only be one more ‘ subject ’—the same word is used by anatomists of 
a body. That was the method of Miss Cornelia Blimber. ‘There 
was no light nonsense about Miss Blimber. None of your live lan- 
guages for Miss Blimber. They must be dead—stone dead—and 
then Miss Blimber dug them up.’ 
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But all Latin is not a dead language. There is a dead Latin, and 
there is a living Latin. Or, at least, there is a way of learning Latin 
as if it were dead, and a way of learning it as if it were alive. And, 
in fact, it is alive, in a sense of the word which may fairly be called 
true. This living Latin would give a pleasant change of learning to 
our girls, and a new prospect over other lessons. For it, they must 
have a sound knowledge of Latin grammar, and must be able to 
translate easy sentences. That is to say, they must know about as 
much Latin as their brothers know when they leave their preparatory 
schools. Perhaps less than that might suffice. Now comes the parting 
of the ways: the boys go off to public schools, the girls stay at home. 
The boys have the Latin classics set before them, and must translate 
them into English, without a crib. For the girls, let the process be 
reversed. Let us set before them certain English classics, already 
well known by them, which are also Latin, and were Latin before they 
were English: and let us ask them, since they know the English 
version by heart, to hear how it sounds in Latin. 

First, the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. That must be their first 
Latin exercise. This proposal is made, as Mr. Guppy said when he 
proposed marriage to Miss Summerson, ‘hoping it will be without 
prejudice.” They must begin with some piece of Latin which they 
already know in English, and know well. If they knew by heart 
the English for Arma virumque, they might begin with Virgil. If 
they had said, every time they went to bed, All Gaul is divided into 
three parts, they might begin with Cesar. They do know the English 
for Pater noster and Credo in unum Deum, and know it by heart; 
therefore they must begin there. They learned them ‘in the vulgar 
tongue’: that is to say, in a translation. They do not learn their 
Schiller and their Victor Hugo ‘in the vulgar tongue,’ but in the 
proper tongue: let them give the like attention to the Latin of the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. For it is absurd that they should be 
set to translate Cesar and Ovid, especially Ovid, and never be told 
even to look at the Latin of that which they have already got by heart 
in English. And how easy Horace would be if, at the first sight of 
Integer vite or of Justum ac tenacem, they could see that it was out of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern. 

Holding fast to this rule, that they must already know in English, 
and know well, what they are to find again in Latin, they will yet 
find many exercises. It is mainly Church classics—‘ hoping it will 
be without prejudice’: canticles, prayers, psalms, and hymns, and 
the Scriptures. The majority of well-educated girls are familiar with 
the English of many passages in these writings, but wholly ignorant 
of the Latin. They know, for instance, the Magnificat. If they were 
boys, they would have to parse the Magnificat, and say what noun is 
commanded by that stately verb. But it is‘never set to boys, because 
it is not Ciceronian. Still, it is more poetical than Cicero, and more 
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majestical than Livy; and the boys have to learn Livy. Compare 
the two: 

Proce, regi Alb, duo filii Numitor atque Amulius erant. Numitori, qui 
natu maximus erat, pater regnum vetustum gentis legat. 


Magnificat anima mea Dominum, et exultavit spiritus meus in Deo salutari 
meo. Quia respexit humilitatem ancille sue. 


The advantage is not with Livy. But this question of style is 
of no concern here. And, if it were, so much the better: for Church 
Latin may have more style than Church English. There is no style 
in As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end : 
but it sounds well in Latin, Sicut erat in principio, et nunc, et semper, 
et in secula seeculorum. 

Style or no style, this Latin is not a dead but a living language. 
Though it were no more true than Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and no more 
poetical than Cornelius Nepos, and could be stripped of all context, 
like selections from Casar, and of all association with faith and reli- 
gion and ethics, itis alive. It would never do for Miss Blimber. Take 
the case of a girl, brought up in the English Church, who goes into 
a cathedral abroad, and hears the Latin service. Her vulgar tongue 
is now become the dead language, and the Latin is the modern language. 
She wonders what they are saying ;-and it is her own words that 
they. are saying, and she ought to recognise them, and fails. Nothing, 
in all education, could be more perverse than that. 

But there are other ways, beside Church Latin, of learning Latin 
as a living language, present in daily talk and use. There are inscrip- 
tions, dedications, epitaphs, and mottoes. Epitaphs, especially, are 
admirable exercises. Their vocabulary is strictly limited; and they 
have no oratio obliqua, no involved sentences, and no impropriety : 
and they are almost structureless. And, like the Credo, you know 
beforehand what they are going to say. 

Quotations in common use. also furnish abundant materials for 
study: there are a thousand well-known scraps and tags of Latin 
ready to hand, many of them mere fragments in need of restoration. 
It is a pleasant exercise to find the missing words, and to trace the 
history of familiar sayings. 

Abbreviations, syllables, and letters in daily use should also be 
studied. Trivial though they are become, they are perfect examples 
of living Latin, and numerous enough for a good lesson. 

Derivations also are of great value. A paragraph taken at random 
from the daily paper should be used, to show how English words are 
rooted in Latin, from which they have grown, and by which they live. 

Here, in these and the like pursuits of living Latin, is occupation 
of time and thought, not in vain. Of itself, this haphazard irre- 
sponsible way of taking Latin may seem a poor makeshift for the study 
of the classics. But it is for girls, not for boys. Let the girls be 
content, if they can learn, with more or less accuracy, to shoot Latin 
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as it flies. And consider how far this pursuit leads them. To care 
for the derivation of common words is to gain skill in the use of them, 
and to have insight into their exact meaning. To understand quota- 
tions, abbreviations, and so forth, is to keep the mind alert and 
scholarly, and to gain a wider outlook over the arts of speaking and 
writing. To take up Church Latin is to enter a quiet kingdom, rich 
in poetry, where the air is clean, and the land not void of human 
interests. This sort of Latin, surely, is the true Litere Humaniores 
for a girl. From end to end of it, she will find it neither outlandish 
nor dull. She has been in it all the time, and did not know it. She 
finds in it her own words and her own thoughts. 

When she has got a fair way in these home-studies, she will have 
to be examined. Girls love examinations. A vivi voce, in the family 
circle, over Latin made easy, is excellent sport. And here are three 
papers. Of course, dictionaries are allowed: and it is against the 
rules of the game to plough or pluck any of the candidates. 































I 


1, Explain the following abbreviations: i.¢., viz., P.S., N.B., S.P.Q.R., 
LL.D., £. 3. d., E.R. et I. 

2. Write out the Lord’s Prayer in Latin. 

8. Translate into Latin prose 


The cause is in my will; I will not come: 
That is enough to satisfy the Senate. 


4. Write out a verse from one of the three following compositions (a) Adeste 
Fideles, (b) Gaudeamus, (c) Dulce Domum. 

5. Translate the following: ‘ Fecisti nos ad Te, et inquietum est cor nostrum 
donec requiescat in Te.’ 

6. Quote, or compose, Latin mottoes for a hospital, an essay-club, a gym- 
nasium, a statue of Joan of Arc, a country cottage, and a picture-gallery. 


II 


1, Explain carefully the following words or phrases, and, if necessary, give 
their context: mutatis mutandis, vice versd, ex post facto, Quem Deus vult, 
Non nobis, Sic vos non vobis, Sic transit, and (sic). 

2. Write out the Creed in Latin. 

8. What do you understand by pons asinorum, lacrime rerwm, petitio 
principti, particeps criminis, and lusus nature ? 

4. Translate into Latin prose 





The evil that men do, lives after them : 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


5. Trace the Latin derivation of the words in the following sentence: ‘The 
confraternity appealed to the Chancellor and the Dean to invoke the authority 
of the Papal Bull against the dissemination of speculative doctrines.’ 


6. Compose a Latin inscription, of not more than twenty words, for one of 
the lions in Trafalgar Square. 


III 


1. Explain, from the point of view of history, the Latin on a penny. 
2. What are the elements of Latin in the following words: suburban, 
transpontine, ultramontane, intermediate, approximate, opposite, and remote ? 


1908 


circu 
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8. An English author has lately defended the use of the phrase ‘ Under the 
circumstances.’ Give your opinion on this point. 
4, Translate freely into Latin prose 
Every little boy or girl 
That’s born into this world alive, 
Is either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conservative. 


5. Imagine that you have written a book. Dedicate it, in Latin, to one of 
your friends. 

6. Express, in Latin: God save the King, Three cheers for (Floreant) the 
Navy, the Army, and the Reserve Forces, and I wish you a merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year. 


These are not, indeed, the sort of papers to make exact scholars. 
But, for girls at home, who might perhaps be won, as it were for a 
pastime, to enjoy and use the Latin which lives in our daily life, here 
is an open way, and a pleasant introduction to a new country. It is 
their own country. Its speech is called Latin, and is pronounced 
as Italian: but, for all that, it is also, in a very true significance, 
English. 


STEPHEN PaGET. 
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SOME 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSEWIVES 


Ir is well sometimes to cast our eyes backwards and compare the 
past with the present. Especially does this apply to the position of 
women and their education, about which so much is said and written 
nowadays. What did the great ladies know, how did they employ 
their time, and what was their influence on their contemporaries ? 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries even queens were 
learned. That beautiful Mary Stuart, the enigma of whose unhappy 
fate and whose wonderful fascination still afford interest and arouse 
curiosity, knew Latin, French, and Italian; played, danced, and 
sang delightfully, and in the latter accomplishment so excited Queen 
Elizabeth’s jealousy that her rival cross-questioned Melville, the 
Scotch Queen’s ambassador, anxiously as to which lady danced the 
best. Elizabeth also was educated in the most solid manner by 
excellent tutors, could deliver a Greek or Latin oration, and delighted 
in hearing learned disputations. At other times she played on her 
viol or practised with her needle. She was a prudent, thrifty manager ; 
all her accounts when princess were submitted to her to sign as auditor. 
She spoke Italian fluently, and loved to display her knowledge of the 
language. When quite a girl she had read Cicero, Sophocles, the 
Greek Testament and the writings of St. Paul. Most of the ladies 
of the Renaissance managed to combine a virile education with the 
duties of housewifery. Sir Thomas More wished his daughters to 
devote the first years of their life to the study of human learning and 
the liberal arts, and their later years to physical sciences and theology. 
King James the First of England held curious views about the educa- 
tion of women. He believed that a man is made vain and foolish by 
learning, and instructed Lord Harrington, tutor to the Princess 
Elizabeth, afterwards Queen of Bohemia, not to make a Greek or Latin 
scholar of her, as was the fashion of the day ; but to teach her the 
true wisdom by instructing her thoroughly in religion and giving her 
a general idea of history. So her lessons in history and geography 
became a game in which pictorial cards had to be shuffled and arranged. 
If a butterfly or glowworm caught her eye, some account was given 
her of their nature, and of the wonderful variety of insect metamor- 
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phosis. The children delighted in looking at things through the 
microscope, and at stars through the telescope, and thus even in 
those days a beginning was made of nature study, prosecuted in play. 







Tue Ducuess or NEWCASTLE. 











Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, the incomparable duchess, 
‘that princely woman, thrice noble Margaret,’ as Charles Lamb in 
his adoration calls her, was born in 1623, the daughter of Sir Charles 
Lucas, of St. John’s Place, near Colchester. Her father died soon 
after her birth, and her mother, a beautiful and dignified woman, 
with a ‘ majestic grandeur’ as the duchess calls it, bred her children 
tenderly, laying more stress on mora! qualities than accomplishments. 
The duchess loved her much, and speaks of her charmingly : ‘ By her 
dying,’ she says, ‘one might think death was enamoured with her, 
for he embraced her in a sleep, and so gently as if he were afraid to 
hurt her.’ 

Margaret’s one passion was reading; books, work, and country 
walks occupied the sister’s time while the brothers dined, hunted, 
and danced. The family were exclusively devoted to one another. 
In London, though living apart, the various members met every day, 
‘feasting each other like Job’s children.’ They went to the theatre, 
to Hyde Park, supped on the Thames in barges, to the accompani- 
ment of sweet music, always together. They cared for no other 
company or for the society of strangers, the whole party agreed well, 
they went about in a shoal, sisters and brothers-in-law and their 
children. But though intensely kind and accommodating to each 
other, they were not so pleasant to strangers. Clarendon says of Sir 
Charles Lucas, Margaret’s brother, ‘He was very brave in his person, 
and in a day of battle a gallant man to look upon and follow ; but at 
all other times and places of a nature hard to live with, of no good 
understanding, of a rough and proud humour, and very morose con- 
versation.’ A bringing-up so exclusive and narrow developed a 
dreamy nature in the clever girl, and while causing her to cling lovingly 
to her family, made her proud and contemptuous to the rest of the 
world. Various opinions have been held of her. Charles Lamb 
wrote of one of her books that ‘no casket is rich enough, no casing 
sufficiently durable, to honour and keep safe such a jewel.’ Others 
think differently. Pepys considered her a ‘ mad, conceited, ridiculous 
woman, in her dress so antick and her deportment so ordinary.’ She 
confessed herself that she was very ambitious, but neither for wit, 
titles, wealth, nor power, but ‘ as they are steps to raise me to fancy’s 
tower, which is to live by remembrance in after years.’ She had her 
wish ; her books are still read, and her name is still famous. At the 
early age of twelve she began to write, and as she wandered in listless 
reverie through the corridors of the old abbey or in the garden walks 
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she wove some of these fancies and invented for herself those fantastic 
costumes which, later in life, she produced before the eyes of the 
astonished world. From this quiet, almost monastic existence it 
was a sudden step to Court life. Margaret, like many young ladies 
of that time, became a maid of honour. Being extremely shy, she 
veiled her shyness under an assumption of haughtiness. Accompany- 
ing the Queen Henrietta Maria to France on the breaking forth of the 
Civil War, she met her fate, her future husband, the Marquis of New- 
castle, one of the fine gentlemen of the day, an accomplished poet 
and musician, proficient in dancing, riding, and other fashionable 
sports. He was rich, dispensed princely hospitality, and possessed 
beautiful and gracious manners. The heart of the shy, romantic 
young girl went out to him at once, though he was thirty years 
her senior, a widower, and the father of children older than herself. 
They were married in 1645 in Paris; but by this time the fortunes of 
Margaret’s husband were completely changed. The Civil War had 
ruined him, and he was now reduced to poverty. Margaret went 
with him to Antwerp, where they lived in a small way, lodging in the 
house of the widow of a painter, said to have been Rubens. Her own 
home had been destroyed, and they were dependent for the neces- 
saries of life on their friends’ bounty. Lady Jane Cavendish obtained 
the gift of her father and brother’s lives, but was unable to send them 
any money. She, like many great ladies of that time, sold her plate 
and jewels, and sent the proceeds to her relations in Antwerp. Of 
another of Lord Newcastie’s daughters, who married the Earl of 
Bridgewater, it was said by her contemporaries that ‘she was a noble 
and generous soul, yet of s° meek and humble a condition, that never 
any woman of quality was greater in the world’s opinion and less in 
her own.’ Later, Margaret came to England herself to try to get 
some of the rents paid, and it was then, during this year of residence 
in England, that she published her first book. Her endeavour to 
procure money had sigr :!ly failed. Yet she declared that ‘ With 
the marquis she had rather be a poor beggar than mistress of the 
world absented from him.’ 

At the Restoration the marquis received back his lands and was 
created a duke. 

But sad indeed was the sight that met the duke’s eyes on: his 
return ; Bolsover, that princely place where he had entertained King 
Charles the First, was a ruin. Welbeck remained the only one of the 
eight parks he had possessed. Clipston Park, the duchess says, 
‘Which was seven miles in compass, and of which the pales were 
valued at 2,000/., rich in wood, and watered by a pleasant river, full 
of fish, otters, well stocked with hares, partridges, and pheasants, and 
all sort of waterfowl .. .’ was a desert. Notwithstanding their mis- 
fortunes, the couple bore adversity nobly. When the duchess appeared 
at Court, in 1667, she aroused a kind of enthusiasm. As she drove 
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in the park, her coach was surrounded by people in foot or on carriages 
who tried to get a glimpse of her. Pepys describes her as a ‘ comely’ 
woman. Evelyn said she was finely formed. Her portrait is that 
of a tall, well-proportioned figure with marked features, a high fore- 
head, full lips, and large, heavy-lidded eyes. 

Evelyn, whose father-in-law, Sir Richard Browne, when ambassador 
in Paris, had lent his chapel for the duchess’s marriage, mentions her 
frequently. She was very fond of Mrs. Evelyn, and insisted on accom- 
panying her to the Court. Evelyn notes his interview with her 
Grace, in her bedchamber (a custom of the day), and calls her ‘a 
mighty pretender to learning, poetry, and philosophy.’ On another 
occasion he speaks of going to make court to the duke and duchess, 
who received him with great kindness, and ‘I was much pleased with 
the extraordinary fanciful habit, garb, and discourse of the duchess.’ 

The duchess now entered on the career of authorship which made 
her famous. The play The Humorous Lovers, attributed to the duke, 
was written by her. Horace Walpole terms it ‘ one of the best plays 
of the day.’ 

But Pepys is of quite a different opinion. He says : 


to the play of my Lady Newcastle, that most silly thing that ever came upon 
astage. I was sick to see it, but yet would not but have seen it that I might 
the better understand her. . . . The whole story of this lady is a romance, and 
all she does is romantic. She and her lord mightily pleased with her play, and 
she at the end made her respects to the players from her box and did give them 


thanks. There is as much expectation of her coming to Court as if it were the 
Queen of Sheba. 


Somewhat eccentric was the fair authoress. She drove out in a 
large black coach of funeral magnificence, adorned with silver, with 
white velvet curtains, and dressed her footmen and coachmen in black 
velvet coats ; while her own costume consisted of ‘a velvet cap, her 
hair about her ears, many black patches about her mouth, a naked 
neck without anything on it, and a black just-au-corps.’ 

The president of the Royal Society gave an entertainment in her 
honour, where she was led in by several lords, ‘ Lord George Berkeley, 
the Earl of Carlisle, and a very pretty young man, the Duke of 
Somerset.’ 

All this adoration was enough to turn any young woman’s head, 
and one is not surprised to hear that she cared little for the society of 
women, saying it was impossible to converse with them on equal 
terms, and priding herself on superiority above the other authoresses, 
who, she said, only selected for their themes ‘ devotions or romances, 
receipes for medicines, cooking or confection, or a copy or two of 
verses.” 

Though this charming creature was absurdly flattered, she occa- 
sionally met her match, as when she inquired of Wilkins, Bishop of 
Chester, who was discussing his favourite topic of travelling to the moon, 
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* Where shall I find a place to sail, if I try a journey to that planet ?’ 
He answered : ‘ Madam, of all people of the world I have least expected 
that question from you, who have built so many castles in the air that 
you may lie every night in one of them.’ 

Margaret was distinctly a superior woman; she disliked feminine 
pursuits, cared little for ordinary society, abhorred cards, and thought 
dancing below the dignity of a married woman. 

Very amusing were her attempts at housekeeping, honestly 
undertaken because she had been attacked for neglect of her house 
duties. 


I sent for the governess of my house [she writes], and bid her give orders to 
have flax and wheels bought, for I with my maids would sit and spin. The 
governess, hearing me talking so, smiled to think what uneven threads I would 
spin, ‘For,’ said she [rather impertinently we might consider], ‘ though 
nature has made you a spinster in poetry, yet education has not made you a 
spinster in housewifery, and you will spoil more flax than get cloth by your 
spinning.’ 

Then I bid her leave me to consider of some other work, and when I was 
by myself alone, I called into my mind which sort of wraught works, most of 
which though I had will yet I had no skill to work, for which I did inwardly 
complain of my education that my mother did not force me to work with my 
needle. At last I pitched upon making silk flowers, for I did remember when 
I was a girl I had made some, although ill favouredly. 

Whereupon I sent for the governess of my house again, and told her I 
would have her buy coloured silks, for I was resolved to employ my time 
making silk flowers. She told me she would obey my commands, but, said she, 
‘Madam, neither you nor anyone that serves you can do them so well as those 
which make them their trade, neither can you make them cheaper than they 
will sell them out of their shops, therefore you had better buy these toys if you 
desire them.’ 


Is not this the modern reasoning against needlework with a 
vengeance ? However, the duchess was not beaten : 


Then I told her I would preserve, for it was summer time and the fruit fresh 
and ripe upon the trees. She asked me for whom I would preserve, for I 
seldom did eat sweetmeats myself nor made banquets for strangers, unless I 
meant to feed my household servants with them. ‘ Besides,’ said she, ‘ you 
may keep half a score servants with the money that is laid out in sugar and 
coals which go to the preserving of only a few sweetmeats.’ At last I con- 
sidered that I and my maids had better be idle than to employ time unprofit 
ably and spend money idly, and after J had mused sometime, I told her how I 
heard my neighbours condemned me for letting my servants be idle without 
employment. She said my neighbours would find fault where no fault was, 
and my maids would complain more if they were kept to work than when they 
had liberty to play. Said she, ‘None can want employment as long as there 
are books to be read, and they will never enrich your fortunes by your working 
or their own, unless they make a trade of working, and then perchance they 
might get a poor living, but not grow rich by what they can do, whereas by 
reading they will enrich their understanding, increase their knowledge, and 
quicken their wits; all which will make their life happy in being content with 
any fortune, therefore they cannot employ their time better than to read nor 
your Ladyship than to write.’ 
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So ended the duchess’s attempt at household work. 

She and the duke lived on homely fare ; it was a case of plain 
living and high thinking. ‘ He’ (the duke) ‘ makes,’ his wife tells us, 
‘but one meal a day, at which he drinks two good glasses of small 
beer and a little glass of hock, in the middle of the dinner, which 
glass he also uses in the morning for his breakfast, with a morsel of 
bread.’ 

Tea was not then introduced, and ladies and gentlemen alike 
drank beer or wine for breakfast. ‘His supper consists of an 
egg and a tiny glass of small beer. My diet is for the most part 
sparing, as a little boiled chicken or the like, my drink commonly 
water.’ 

The duchess wrote so much and so quickly that she had her 
works transcribed, but rarely revised the proofs. She lies in West- 
minster Abbey, and on her monument she is spoken of as a ‘ wise, 
witty, and learned lady.’ 

Many other ladies of her time were scholars. Lady Ranelagh 
(Lord Cork’s daughter), sister to Lady Warwick, who loved her dearly, 
was a profound Hebrew scholar, and Lady Langham could converse 
and discuss points of divinity and humanity in several languages. 
It is said that Lady Packington wrote The Whole Duty of Man. 
Lady Halket, though she employed five hours in devotion daily, yet 
led a very busy life, and left upwards of twenty volumes, folio and 
quarto, containing, as was the fashion of the day, meditations, prayers, 
and diary. Lady Fanshawe wrote voluminous memoirs, as did Mrs. 
Hutchinson, who compiled them for her children. She, Lady Norton, 
Mrs. Evelyn, Lady Masham, Mrs. Bury, were all profoundly learned 
women. 


Ann, Countess or DorsET AND PEMBROKE, 


is another interesting figure of the day. She was educated, like many 
other great ladies, by a tutor, Samuel Daniel, the poet laureate. 
She was taught housewifery by a lady, and, as a young girl, had read 
St. Augustine, Eusebius, Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, Camden, and 
Cornelius Agrippa. She went to Court under the care of her aunt, 
Lady Warwick, married the Earl of Dorset as her second husband, 
and, when a rich widow, set herself to repair the ravages of the war ; 
restored Skipton Castle in Yorkshire, which took her seven years, 
and though warned that Cromwell would destroy her castles as often 
as she rebuilt them, the undaunted countess replied : ‘ As often as he 
destroys them, I would rebuild them, while he leaves me a shilling in 
my pocket.’ A keen loyalist, like most of the nobility of that day, 
she was also an ardent supporter of her name and possessions. She 
restored five other castles besides Skipton, and rebuilt the churches 
of Skipton, Appleton, and Bongate. She founded schools for the 
Vou, LVILI.—No, 345 OG 
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poor, and appreciated the benefits of education, while enjoying the 
simple pursuits of her rural existence: ‘I do more and more,’ she 
writes, ‘fall in love with the contentment of a country life, which 
humour of mine I do wish with all my heart may be conferred on my 
posterity, that are to succeed me in these places, for a wise body 
ought to make their own homes the place of self-fruition and the 
comfortablest part of their life.’ She felt that she held her earthly 
possessions for the good of others. No inclemency of weather or 
perils in the way deterred her from visiting at stated intervals her 
castles, and always before quitting home she entered her closet to 
commend herself to divine protection. Through mist and snow her 
horse litter might be seen toiling along the rough roads which had to 
be cut for her passage by bands of labourers who acted as her pioneers. 
Once, when she was ill, but insisted on performing her journeys as 
usual, and her attendants sought to prevent her starting, the heroic 
woman replied : ‘I know I must die ; it is the same thing to me to die 
in my litter or in my bed.’ 

In medieval fashion she assembled the most varied company 
under her hospitable roof. The young were trained, the old sup- 
ported, men of learning afforded opportunities which they could not 
otherwise have secured of quiet study in her library, and of congenial 
intercourse with other scholars. Even the chance passer-by was 
greeted with a hearty welcome and lavish hospitality. In queenly 
fashion she received all classes, and greeted the clergy, to whom she 
was a firm friend and benefactor, as well as the noble passing by her 
gates. Yet all this beneficence was not mere ostentation; it was 
carefully planned and distributed. During the hours of the night 
she arranged the doings and business of the succeeding day; her 
receipts and disbursements were noted in the office with minute care ; 
her private accounts kept by herself, and the story of each day written 
in a large folio volume which never left her. In addition her literary 
labours consisted of a detailed history of her family, in which she was 
assisted by Sir Matthew Hale; she also wrote a memoir of her first 
husband, studied diligently, and employed two ladies as readers. 
‘She had not many books in her chamber,’ says a contemporary, 
‘ yet it was dressed up with the flower of the library.’ Her waiting 
women made extracts of any remarkable passage that occurred 
in the gourse of the day’s reading, affixed these all round her room, 
on the walls, the bed and the hangings, thus forming a primitive 
collection of mottoes. She possessed a lively memory, imagina- 
tion, and a fund of rare philosophy combined with terse wit and 
pleasantry. 

Dr. Donne, her great friend, declared she could discourse fluently 
on any subject, from predestination to China silks. Studies in her 
case did not interfere with housewifery, she regarded her dependents 
as humble friends, while at the same time she kept a tight hand over 
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them. She was as simple in her habits as her rank and riches were 
great, ate very sparely, never tasted wine, and after her second widow- 
hood wore nothing but black serge. Once every week she sat down 
to dinner with the pensioners from her almshouses and conversed 
with them kindly. 

Seldom did any guest come to her house that did not carry away 
some memento of her hospitality or some badge of friendship, of 
which she kept a little well-chosen store by her—carefully fitting the 
gift to the recipient, preparing not what was great, but what would 
procure most pleasure to her friends. This noble lady was singularly 
adaptable to the company who came to her house, which was of all 
kinds, travellers, divines, soldiers, merchants, and notable house- 
wives. ‘Her words,’ said one, ‘were always savoured with salt, 
savoury but not bitter.” Yet her firmness and the tenacity with 
which she clung to her rights were indisputable. 

On one occasion she brought a suit against a tenant who refused 
to provide her with the boon hare, due as well as rent to the land- 
lord. She won it at the cost of 200/., and having scored the victory 
celebrated it by inviting the tenant to dinner. Then, drawing the 
hare which was served as the first dish on the table towards her, 
she said amiably to the tenant, ‘Mr. Murgatroyd, come, let us be good 
friends ; as you allow the hare to be dressed at my table, we'll divide 
it between us.’ 

She died in 1675, in her eighty-sixth year, according to the inscrip- 
tion on her tomb, ‘ christianly, willingly, and quietly.’ 


Mary Ricu, Countess or WARWICK. 


A very interesting little coterie of clever, pious, and charming 
women was to be found in Essex between the years 1645 and 1677, 
of which the principal leader and shining light was Mary Rich, Lady 
Warwick, the ninth daughter and thirteenth child of the great Earl 
of Cork, at one period the richest and most powerful man in Ireland, 
and a loyal supporter of the King. All his sons were brave soldiers : 
one of them and several sons-in-law were killed in the King’s service ; 
while for his daughters he arranged splendid marriages. Both in 
England and in Ireland he kept up fine and expensive establishments, 
bought several estates in England, made gardens, orchards, and 
bowling-greens, and allowed his elder daughters 501. weekly for the 
household expenses. He entered himself into the smallest domestic 
details, kept a strict account of money, rents, and expenses, and 
even on the trifling business of his younger daughter Mary’s dress he 
expended much care and loving attention. We read of the ‘ taffeta, 


plush, and silver bone-lace spangled weighing seventeen ounces,’ 
and the feather of diamonds and rubies prepared for Mary when 
pre} 


. ; 
only twelve vears old On another occasion he sent her, when 
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absent, little gifts and remembrances, ‘gold angels, a curious 
handkerchief of silk and gold, a piece of white damask for Mary’s 
summer gown, and eighteen yards of figured coloured satin bought 
for 91.’ She, in her turn, gave him nightcaps, ‘six laced hand- 
kerchiefs, garters, and roses, and the needlework silver purse of her 
own making.’ 

People married young in those days; Mary’s elder sister Sarah 
was a wife at twelve. Mrs. Evelyn and Lady Warwick were both 
married at sixteen; Francis Boyle was only sixteen when he took 
Elizabeth Killigrew, the maid of honour, to wife. Lord Arlington’s 
daughter was only five when she was married to the Duke of Grafton. 
Charles Rich, Lady Warwick’s only son, was iiaeteen and his wife, 
Lady Ann Cavendish, sixteen, the young bridegroom dying before 
he was twenty-one. It is therefore not surprising to learn that when 
Mary was taken up to London to live at a fine house in the Savoy, 
at the age of fifteen, she was much impressed with the pleasures of 
the Court. She says in her autobiography, ‘I had taken a secret 
resolution that if my father died and I was mistress of myself I would 
become a courtier.’ 

Many were the suitors for the young girl’s hand ; her father favoured 
Mr. James Hamilton, son of Viscount Clandeboye, but for some 
reason or other the determined young lady would have none of him. 
Lord Cork’s style of living was splendid, and it was commonly reported 
that his daughters were heiresses, which naturally brought offers 
from noblemen and persons of birth and fortune, but Mary, for one 
whole year, remained contumacious ; finally she fixed her affection 
on the poorest and least desirable of her lovers, Mr. Charles Rich, 
second son to the Earl of Warwick, ‘ a cheerful, handsome, well-bred 
and fashioned person,’ says Mary, ‘and being good company was 
very acceptable to us all, and so became very intimate in our house, 
visiting us almost every day.’ Francis Boyle’s wife, Elizabeth 
Killigrew, encouraged his suit, and he, Mary tells us, ‘did uncon- 
sciously steal away my heart.’ Then followed quite a little romance. 
Mary fell ill of the smallpox and was isolated from her family. The 
ardent lover visited her constantly and was ‘ most diligently careful 
of me, which did to a great degree heighten my passion for him.’ 
Aided by Mary’s sister-in-law, Rich’s love affair progressed rapidly, 
until Lord Cork, being informed of it, ‘with a very frowning and 
displeasing look bid her go away into banishment in a little house 
near Hampton Court.’ Pressed to declare herself, Mary announced 
her intention to marry the undesirable young man or none. Finally 
consent was given to her marriage, but her dowry reduced to 7,000I. 
Even this did not satisfy the impatient young lady, who decided not 
to wait for a stately ceremonious wedding, such as her father desired, 
but surreptitiously married her lover at the village church of 
Shepperton, 
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This filial disobedience, then regarded as a very serious misde- 
meanour, weighed in after years on Mary’s spirits. She is perpetually 
bemoaning her sin in marrying the man of her choice, who indeed, 
though she loved him to the end, proved her punishment, and tried 
her sorely with his temper, his violence, and the long years of illness, 
coupled with his bad habit of swearing. 

She writes thus in her diary : 


Let me admire the goodness of God that brought me by my marriage into a 
noble and religious family where religion was both practised and encouraged, 
and where daily there were many eminent and excellent divines who preached 
in the chapel most edifyingly and awakeningly to us. 


Mary was at that time far frem pious herself. She says: 


Young as I was, being but fifteen years old, I could not but admire at the 
excellent order there was in the family. When I was married I was as vain, 
as idle, as inconsiderate a person as was possible, minding nothing but curious 
dressing, and fine and rich clothes, and spending my precious time in nothing 
else but reading romances and in reading and seeing plays, and in going to 
Court and Hyde Park and Spring Gardens. 


Mary Rich now began to pass most of her time at Lees, her father- 
in-law’s house, which eventually, by the deaths of his father and 


elder brother, became Charles Rich’s own. It was a fine old priory, 
one of the sequestered monks’ abodes, surrounded by a large moat, 
thick woods and fishponds. The house consisted of two courts, 
one outer and one inner, the latter faced with freestone, opening on 


to the gardens. Robert Boyle, her brother, always spoke of it as 
‘that delicious Lees,’ and a friend of Lord Warwick’s once said, 
‘He has good reason to make sure of heaven, for he would be a great 
loser in changing so charming an abode for hell.” Lady Warwick, 
when she came to be mistress there, made out of a grove of trees 
a wilderness or place of retirement for meditation and called it Enoch’s 
Walk. Charles Howe remarked once that ‘ There is no garden well 
conserved that hath not an Enoch’s walk in it,’ and in this green 
promenade Lady Warwick spent the fresh hours of the early morning 
and found her ‘ heart-ease’ or prayer abounding. Contrary to the 
habit of many religious people, Lady Warwick sought her hours of 
meditation out of doors. An ardent lover of nature, she notices all 
the pretty sights and trivial beauties of the countryside ; she admires 
the flowers, the trees, the birds and insects, and when living at Chelsea 
after her marriage ‘in the morning as soon as up, she retires to the 
gardens’ (Sir Hans Sloane’s gardens), ‘to meditate in the open air, 
where God gave earnest breathings after a near communion with 
Him, and my soul was as it were ravished with desire to converse 
with Him in solitude, and I did with plenty of tears beg for a soul 
sick of love for my lovely Lord Jesus.’ 
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But several years elapsed before Lady Warwick’s conversion 
to this new life, which originated partly in the loss of her only son 
and partly in the tender pleadings of her favourite sister ‘ Ranelagh,’ 
as she always styles her. Katherine, wife of Lord Ranelagh, also 
married at fifteen, and is described by her friend, Sir John Leake, 
as having ‘the sweetest face I ever saw, and a more brave wench 
or braver spirit you have not often met withal. She hath a 
memory that will hear a sermon and go home and pen it after dinner 
verbatim.’ 

Lord Ranelagh was a very different kind of person: of him 
Sir John Leake says : ‘ He is the foulest churl in the world; he hath 
only one virtue, that he seldom cometh sober to bed.’ Lord Cork, 
however, speaks of him as ‘honest Arthur Jones.’ The influence 
of this beloved sister, and perhaps her own disillusionment with 
her love marriage, and her disapproval of the laxity and vices of 
the Court, finally induced Lady Warwick to go down alone to Lees, 
where she meditated in solitude and silence on the mysteries of religion, 
placing herself in the hands of Dr. Walker, Lord Warwick’s chaplain 
and afterwards rector of Fyfield in Essex, Mary’s faithful friend 
and adviser to the end of her life. 

Now began her unbroken career of piety—a piety which resembled 
that of Madame Guyon and the ladies of Port Royal, and was a 
curious mixture of Puritanic austerity and passionate ecstasy of 
fervour. 

She devoted the rest of her life to deeds of charity and the prac- 
tice of benevolence ; gave lavishly to the poor, clothed and kept 
children at school that they might acquire a good education, and 
started them happily in the world. For hers was no gloomy fanaticism, 
but the religion of a sweet sympathetic soul. ‘I tell you,’ she says, 
‘it is our duty to make all men as happy as possible.’ 

Notwithstanding her ardent desire to save her soul, prayers 
and sermons failed to induce any neglect of her domestic and house- 
wifery duties, which she calls in her quaint language, ‘ her lawful 


g 
and necessary employments.’ She even goes to Court occasionally 


when advisable for her lord’s business, though after her visits there 
and her talks with the Queen she invariably remarks: ‘I come from 
thence much more confirmed in my opinion that there was more 
holiness in a retired life than in a Court one, the glory of which I found 
my heart not at all taken with. On another occasion, after going 
to Court, she writes: ‘I did not find my heart at all to close with 
or be pleased with anything I saw there.’ 

Lady Warwick’s society at Lees was very different. A number 
of noble ladies, many of them her friends and neighbours, practised 
philanthropy as well as herself. Of such were Lady Dawes, Lady 
Mordaunt, a woman of great piety, Lady Maynard, a saintly creature, 
Lady Vere, Lady Everard, Lady Honywood, and Lady Barrington. 
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Lucy, Lady Arundel, was said to have wrought marvellous cures 
and turned her house into a veritable hospital for the sick. She fed 
twenty persons a day at her table, for charity was a more personal 
matter then than it is now, gave alms at the gate, and dinners 
once a week to over a hundred poor people. She went about 
herself, clothed in cheap black stuff, and wore as only jewel round 
her neck a gold cross containing a relic. For twenty years she 
never used a looking-glass and never changed the fashion of her 
dress. 

Lady Francis Hobart, another great lady, ceased from the date 
of her husband’s death ever to wear a silk dress. He had been 
devotedly attached to his pious wife, and called her ‘ My dear saint,’ 
in playful allusion to her charity and austerity. 

Lady Langham was accustomed, before she went out for a walk, 
to furnish, what she styled, her ‘ poor man’s purse’ in order to meet 
the wants of any needy person she might encounter, and Lady Eliza- 
beth Broke was so generous that it was never a question as to whether 
she would give, but only how much. ‘ Her generosity is such,’ we 
are told, ‘ that one would have imagined there was no room for her 
alms, and her charity was such that it was matter of wonder she 
could thus nobly entertain her friends.’ Hospitality in those days 
was a real virtue, and the record of friends coming and going, and 
the entertainment of them with beautiful living and pleasant discourse 
formed one of the heaviest tasks of hostesses. Lady Warwick herself 
had decided social gifts, and was a neighbour ‘so kind and courteous 
that it advanced the rent of the adjacent houses to be situated near 
hers. Not only her house and table, but her countenance and her 


very heart were open to-all persons of worth in a considerable neigh- 


bourhood,’ says one who knew her well. 

She had a great admiration and regard for the clergy. Besides 
the society of her spiritual adviser and chaplain, Dr. Walker, she 
sought also that of the neighbouring vicars, and of eminent divines 
like Bishops Ken, Stillingfleet, Kidder, &c. ; she also read and medi- 
tated upon Baxter, Jeremy Taylor, George Herbert, Samuel Ruther- 
ford, Bishop Stillingfleet, St. Augustine and other well-known writers, 
and in her ideal of the simple life endeavoured daily to practise their 
rules and advice. Some of the expressions in her diary are quaint 
and beautiful ; she prays God will * blow these languid sparks in my 
breast into most blazing flames,’ or talks ‘of her divine gusto’ and 
of ‘storming heaven by her importunate prayers,’ or wishes that 
she may ‘find life in patience, death in desire.’ ‘Oh! let me live 
with dying thoughts that I may die with strong hopes and spread 
my sails for heaven.’ * Let me never keep back the rent, but yearly 
pay thee all the grief I am able for having been so ungrateful as to 
stout it out against thee.’ 

it must never be forgotten that these ladies were not country 
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bumpkins wanting any outside interests. Lady Warwick was a 
persona grata at Court, constantly journeyed to London, and in the 
affairs of her complicated business as executor to her husband, was 
forced to go into all kinds of uncongenial company and to mix un- 
willingly in the society of people who were out of sympathy with her. 
Her relations and favourite friends were all women of title, and 
she gave good advice even to men of the world like Lord George 
Berkeley, who were not repulsed by her plain speaking, but 
listened patiently to her words. She was constantly looking after 
and marrying her nieces, attending them in sickness, and being present 
at births and burials. 

Curious indeed are some of the household cares with which she 
occupies herself, such as visiting the still-woman who was ill, cate- 
chising, reproving and counselling the servants, who were expected 
to repeat the sermon, or talking to and seriously preparing Lawrence 
the footman for receiving the Holy Sacrament. Such care had 
she for > souls of her dependents, whom she always speaks of affec- 
tionately as ‘my family,’ or as ‘ one that was under my care,’ that 
she took all these responsibilities very seriously and was wont ‘to 
scatter good books in all the common rooms and places of waiting, 
that those who waited might not lose their time, but have a bait 
laid to catch them.’ 

In 1667 we hear of her dining at the Lord Chamberlain’s, kissing 
the King and Queen’s hands, and staying at Court till pretty late. 
Again she speaks of being civilly received by the King, Queen and 
Duchess, but came home without ‘having my heart at all affected 
with the splendour of the Court, and was much more inclined to 
pity than to envy their lives.’ 

‘There is more happiness in retirement,’ she writes, ‘ and a child 
of God should outshine the Queen and her ladies.’ 

Meanwhile she had much ado to be patient and keep her temper 
with her husband, who for twenty-five years suffered terribly from 
the gout and caused her great sorrow by his bad language ; repeatedly 
she speaks of begging for him with ‘ very great plenty of tears, groans 
and sighs,’ or she prayed God ‘ to forgive my poor husband his swear- 
ing and to give him patience that the house might be perfumed with 
prayers and not be made terrible by his oaths.’ 

Lord Warwick, however, had some virtues; he was hospitable, 
generous, cultivated, graceful, large-minded and attractive. His 
hospitality even verged on extravagance, for he had ‘five tables 
covered twice daily in the week, fit to receive as great men as himself, 
with suitable attendance, come when they would; his household 
was served by well-born and accomplished civil gentlemen, and he 
had singular art and care in governing his family well.’ 

Lady Warwick, as sole executress, lived at Lees after her husband’s 
death, and reduced no whit the style and splendour of her house 
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hold, regarding it as a legacy from him. She repaired the farms 
and kept up the estates even at a loss to her own personal interests, 
in order todo honour to his name and family, but slacked in no manner, 
notwithstanding the amount of business all this entailed upon her, 
the prayers, devotions, and religious discipline which she had imposed 
upon herself. To the end of her life she continued unwearied in good 
deeds. One of the last entries in her diary speaks of happy fervour, 
of ‘ soul joy ’ and serene faith and confidence. 

Her death was as peaceful as the last days of her life; she only 
suffered from an aguish distemper for a fortnight, and during a prayer 
offered up in her chamber by her old friend Dr. Walker, she fetched 
‘on a sudden a deep groan.’ Her women flew to her side ; as she 
had often desired, she died praying. 


Mrs. WALKER. 


Mrs. Walker and her husband, the Rev. Dr. Walker, Lady 
Warwick’s chaplain and best friend, were a notable couple too. Mrs. 
Walker lived the true religious life of the Puritan woman. She was 
a typical clergyman’s wife, an exceptionally happy and busy person, 
loving her husband with a faithful sincerity. He wrote her memoirs 
after her death from the papers she left behind, and they give us 
a true and valuable picture of the life and usages of the period. 
She ruled her house with diligence ; out of the ample knowledge she 
possessed, she instructed her maids in cookery, baking, dairy-work, 
and the care of the linen, in which her love of neatness was exception- 
ally curious. She exhorted her children to cultivate this as a virtue, 
for, said she, ‘Not all neat women are good, but all good women 
are neat,’ a pretty maxim that might well be inculcated on the 
present generation. 

Like the capable women of that day, she was feared as well as 
loved. ‘When she stood up,’ we are told, ‘in her pew to frown 
down whisperers in the sermon, she struck awe into their souls.’ 
She was skilled both as a physician and surgeon, and possessed valu- 
able recipes for distilled waters, ointments and plasters. She made 
conserves, delicate pastry, and fragrant cream-cheeses, both for 
home use and as presents to friends. Her gooseberry wine, like 
that of the Vicar of Wakefield’s wife, was famous; and as for her 
cider, it won the encomiums of al] the neighbours. With innocent 
self-appreciation she would never allow her husband any credit 
for it. : 

* His cider!’ she would say, mockingly, ‘’Tis my cider; I have 
all the pains and care, and he hath ali the praise who never meddles 
with it!’ 

She was as skilled in needlework as though she had been bred 
in a convent, and sbe read aloud beautifully with the careful modula- 
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tion of a practised elocutionist. She began and ended the day in 
prayer and praise. When the children had retired to bed, husband 
and wife engaged in prayer together in the study; after this she 
would, with her own hands, bring him his evening meal—a loving 
service she never delegated to any hired domestic. Her own 
abstemiousness was so great that the only mea] she regularly partook 
of was dinner. When she walked to church she was always accom- 
panied by all her maids, ‘ that they might not stay loitering at home 
or by the way.’ 

Dr. and Mrs. Walker kept up one pretty practice. They always 
celebrated the anniversary of their wedding-day, on which occasion 
a haunch of venison from Lady Warwick’s park graced the board, 
where was also conspicuously placed a dish of pies made by Mrs. 
Walker herself, answering to the number of years of their married 
life. On the last occasion there were thirty-nine pies, all made by 
the hand on which a wedding-ring had been placed the same number 
of years before. 

She was also very charitable, and would even go out at night 
to nurse a sick person. Her dress was always good, neat and black, 
her figure slight, her manner quick and vivacious, and her character 
marked by decision and energy. She possessed one of those remark- 
able personalities which seem now to be extinct, and she had a store 
of pithy maxims always ready to hand, 


Mrs. Evetyn, 
Mrs. E 


Mrs. Evelyn has become mainly celebrated through her husband’s 
diary. Her home life, however, is a typical one. The daughter of 
Sir Richard Browne, ambassador in Paris, she married Mr. Evelyn, 
a plain country gentleman, when only sixteen, and passed her days 
at Sayes Court, her father’s house, where her husband’s diary was 
written and the famous gardens made. 


Sayes Court was a small house, strangely unsuited to an ambas- 
sador, for it consisted only of two stories. On the ground floor was 
a hall, a parlour, kitchen and buttery, a larder, a chamber and three 
cellars; while above were eight chambers, four closets, and three 
garrets; yet in this limited space lived, at one time, in harmony and 
happiness, not only the Evelyns and the Brownes, but also a brother 
of Lady Browne’s and his family. Such arrangements were common 
enough in that day. They conduced to economy and to cheerful 
society. Life was simpler and more patriarchal; maids and mistresses 
mixed together, and were consequently better friends. 

As an example of kindly equality, Lady Langham called her maids 
early, ‘that she might be sure that they had time for their private 
devotions.’ 


Lady Alice Lucy used to join in the psalms and hymns with 
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which the maids and men made the old hall resound at night, 
and many noble ladies lived thus indifferently, surrounded by their 
households. 

Mrs. Evelyn herself was an experienced housewife, and her husband 
has left us a charming description of the old-fashioned habits of that 
time, when 


men courted and chose their wives for their frugality, modesty, keeping at 
home, good housewifery, and other economies, virtues then in reputation, and 
the young damsels were taught all these in their country and in their parents’ 
houses; they had cupboards of ancient and useful plate, whole chests of damask 
for tables, and stores of fine holland sheets, white as the driven snow and 
fragrant of rose and Javender for the bed; and the sturdy oaken bedstead and 
furniture of the house lasted one whole century; the shovel board and other 
long tables both in hall and in parlour were as fixed as the freehold, nothing 
was movable save joint-stools, black-jacks, and silver bowls. ‘T'was then 
vacient hospitality was kept up in town and country, the poor were relieved 
bountifully, and charity was as warm as the kitchen, where the fire was 
perpe tual. 


Women reared in such houses were possessed of a stability, a 
discretion, and a sense that we seek for now in vain; their domestic 
virtues did not obscure their intelligence, and the society they mixed 
with, in the case of the Evelyns at least, was the best obtainable 


intellectually, artistically, and socially. The women fully held their 


own both in conversation and letter-writing, and their hospitality 
was unbounded and disinterested. It was often accepted by royalty 
and extended to savants, divines, and men of letters. At Sayes 
Court was to be found a charming company, the friends of Mrs. 
Evelyn, the delightful Margaret Blagge, afterwards Mrs. Godolphin, 
late a maid of honour and celebrated as an amateur actress, charming, 
radiant and accomplished, who died at the early age of twenty-five. 
Evelyn calls her the ‘ sprightly saint, for she was as good and religious 
as she was amiable.’ 

He also describes the performance at Court of a comedy by the 
Duke of York’s two daughters, afterwards Queen Mary and Queen 
Anne, and 


my dear friend Mrs. Blagge, who having the principal part performed to 
admiration. They were all covered with jewels. ... Mrs. Blagge had about 
her neck 20,000/. worth of jewels, of which she lost one worth about 80/., 
borrowed of the Countess of Suffolk. The press was so great, 't is a wonder 


she lost no more. The Duke of York made it good. 


> 


Other notable friends of Mrs. Evelyn were Jeremy Taylor the 
great divine, Lady Sunderland, Lady Mordaunt, a very pious woman, 
who gave Evelyn on the occasion of her visit 1001. for the release 
of the prisoners of the war, Lady Langham, Sir Henry Capel, &c. 
Mrs. Godolphin’s death proved the greatest grief to the Evelyns. 
He regarded her as his most beloved friend, and she was dear to his 
wife and affectionate to his children. 
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Nov. 
Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn were the parents of a wonderful child, a 
prodigy of learning and piety, who at two and a half years of age 
could read English and French, Latin and the Gothic characters at 
four. The childish brain was, however, perhaps too precocious 
and too much forced, for the child died at five years old. Evelyn 
thus describes him: ‘ For beauty of body, a very angel ; for endow- 
ment of mind, of incredible and rare hopes.’ 

Another daughter of the Evelyns died at the age of nineteen, 
of the smallpox, to the inexpressible grief of her parents. She 
seems to have been as gifted and delightful as her younger brother 
Evelyn says ‘ the justness of her stature, person, comeliness of coun- 
tenance, gracefulness of motion, unaffected though more than ordinary 
beautiful, were the least of her ornaments compared with those of her 
mind.’ Though extremely accomplished, knowing French and Italian, 
dancing, playing and singing on the harpsichord, with a talent 
for ‘ rehearsing a comical part or poem,’ reading serious books such 
as Terence, Plautus, Homer, Ovid, yet ‘ the cheerfulness of her humour, 
and her unaffected and deep piety, and her love of little children 
with whom she played so prettily, and caressed and humoured with 
great delight, endeared her to all.’ 

Though she knew the Court well, and ‘ Lady Clarendon designed 
to have made her maid of honour to the Queen, she did not set her 
heart upon it or anything as much as the service of God, a quiet and 
regular life, and how she might improve herself in the most necessary 
accomplishments.’ 

Another daughter, Suzanna, was married to Mr. William Draper. 
Her portion of 4,000/. was given her by her father, who says ‘ She 
is a good child, religious, discreet, ingenious, and qualified with all 
the ornaments of her sex. She has a peculiar talent in design and 
in painting in oil and miniature, and an extraordinary genius for 
whatever hands can do with a needle. She has the French tongue, 
has read most of the Greek and Roman authors and poets, using 
her talents with great modesty, exquisitely shaped and of an agree- 
able countenance.’ Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn accompanied their daughter 
after her wedding to her husband’s house, at Ascombe, near Croydon. 
‘ There we left her in her apartment, very richly adorned and furnished, 
and I hope in as happy a condition as could be wished.’ 

Finally the Drapers came, with Mr. Draper’s mother, to live at 
Sayes Court, where each pair kept their coach with ‘as suitable 
an equipage as any in the town.’ 

Later on the Evelyns removed to Wotton and let Sayes Court 
to Admiral Benbow. The admiral then sublet the place to the Czar 
of Russia, Peter, who worked sad havoc there. Evelyn thus de- 
scribes the terrible damage done to the pretty house: ‘ The doors 
were broken, the floors inked, the Dutch tiles cracked, the fireirons, 
stove, and stone floors broken, the curtains torn, the hangings 
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stained, Turkey carpet ruined, crockery and furniture and the garden 
completely ruined, and all was desolation where once all had been 
beauty.’ 

Especially did Mr. Evelyn regret the destruction of the famous 
holly hedge, in which he took a great pride. The Czar Peter, it 
seems, had amused himself by riding through it in a wheelbarrow— 
a senseless and childish recreation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn were constantly at Court, and Mrs. Evelyn 
also entertained the Queen at Deptford, ‘for which Her Majesty 
gave me thanks in the withdrawing-room at Whitehall,’ writes her 
husband. The worthy pair were much in company of the Countess 
of Sunderland and of Lady Clarendon, whose house at Swallowfield 
they visited, expressing themselves as much pleased with the garden, 
in the care and upkeep of which Lady Clarendon was highly skilled. 
There they saw an ‘ orchard, of 1,000 golden and cider pippins, noble 
orangeries well furnished, the garden so beset with all manner of 
sweet shrubs that it perfumed the air, and the canal and fishponds 
well and plentifully stocked with fish. The waters are flagged about 
with “calamus aromaticus,” with which my lady has hung a closet 
which retains the smell very perfectly.’ 

Ann, Lady Sunderland, lived at Althorpe, and there too the Evelyns 
were often hospitably received. It was a house, or rather palace, with 
rooms of state, galleries, offices, furniture, such as may become a great prince, 
and, what is above all this, governed by a lady who, without any show of 
solicitude, keeps everything in such an admirable order, both within and with- 
out, from the garret to the cellar, that I do not believe there is any in this 
nation or in any other that exceeds in such exact order, without ostentation, 
but substantially noble and great. The meanest servant is lodged so cleanly, 
the service at several tables, the good order and decency, in a word, the entire 
economy is perfectly becoming a noble and wise person. She is one who, for 
her distinguished esteem of me, from a long and worthy friendship, I must ever 
honour and celebrate. 


Mrs. Evelyn possessed as good manners and had as good tact 
as her husband; the daughter of an ambassador and the habitu‘e 
of the French Court, even before her marriage her society was 


sought eagerly and intimately by the noble and the great. She 


and her husband had similar tastes and congenial dispositions. She 
was extremely beautiful. Of this aa excellent drawing by the cele- 
brated French artist Nanteuil gives us a good idea. The tutor who 
resided in her family for some time, and to whom, as to the servants, 
a@ woman is rarely a heroine, describes her as ‘ the best of daughters 
and wives, the most tender of mothers, and the most amiable of 
friends.’ 

Her skill in drawing and painting was considerable. In addition 
she was a constant reader and an admirable housewife. 

Much of the principles and conduct displayed by these ladies 
was due to the advice and the ideal held up before them by their 
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favourite divines, and to the importance and honour attached by 
these to the duties of housewifery. Jeremy Taylor says : 


Let women of noble birth and great fortune be prudent and careful in their 
employment and traffic of time, in their proportions and capacities; nurse their 
children, look to the affairs of the house, visit poor cottagers and relieve their 
necessities, be courteous to the neighbourhood, learn in silence of their 
husbands or their spiritual guides, read good books, pray often, speak little ; 
‘ Learn to do good works for necessary uses,’ for by that phrase St. Paul expresses 
the obligation of Christian women to good housewifery and charitable provisions 
for their family and neighbourhood. 


VIOLET GREVILLE, 





OUT ON THE ‘NEVER NEVER 


Out on the wastes of the Never Never, 
That’s where the dead men lie; 
That’s where the heat waves dance for ever, 
That’s where the dead men lie; 
That’s where the earth's loved sons are keeping 
Endless tryst; not the west wind, sweeping 
Feverish pinions, can wake their sleeping 
Out where the dead men lie. 


A MISGUIDED young Scot, at the commencement of the seven years’ 
drought, came to a North Queensland sheep station in search of 
a fortune. Shortly after his arrival he announced to the station 
manager his intention of returning to his native land. ‘The country, 
he said, in awestruck tones, was ‘too vast.’ The reason does not at 
first sight seem conclusive, but anyone who has been on the great 
western plains, and has his faculty of imagination suiliciently developed 
to project the hot dusty landscape, with its brown grass and dancing 
mirage, for hundreds of miles on every side; who has realised that 
the plains are flanked by yet wider wastes of forest, where great 
gaunt gums cast their scant shade upon the tussocky earth, and where 


an undergrowth is formed of trees in various stages of adolescence, 


can sympathise with the young Scot. For days and weeks it is pos- 


sible to ride, and see, as through a kaleidoscope, bush, plain, and 
sandy creek, in ever-changing sameness, Queensland is indeed vast, 
with a vastness that impresses, and at times appals, the imagination. 

ven to well-informed people North Queensland is little more than 
a name, while a large number in Australia regard it as the ‘ Never 
Never’ of the Blacks—a land where there is little water and less 
life, where the over-brave sleep in tue sun by the side of their skeleton 
horses, and where the basaltic rocks and stunted bush are interspersed 
with spinifex and sand. Neither in England nor in Australia 
does North Queensland receive the attention it merits, for it is so 
rich in mineral wealth, and possesses a soil so prolific, that full develop- 
ment must needs be only a matter of time, and when developed the 
North will become a much valued part of the Commonwealth. ‘There 
are already variations of development as marked as the differences 
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in climate and in physical conditions. On the coast the long stretches 
of palm scrub, indicative of great atmospheric humidity, have been 
cleared into a fertile field for the cultivation of sugar, coffee, cotton, 
and other tropical products. So far this cultivation has been chiefly 
effected by coloured labour organised by white men, or by the Chinese, 
who evade the Commonwealth legislation against aliens holding 
property by leasing from white faggot-owners uncleared land which 
they rapidly plant with bananas.' It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that these Chinese agriculturists are not only satisfied with the 
conditions of their life in North Queensland, but are amassing con- 
siderable fortunes. At the same time they provide the chief trade 
for at least one northern port, and they are, in some cases, the actual 
employers of white labour. But, putting aside this strange industrial 
development, it is not yet clear whether the seaboard of North Queens- 
land is fitted for white agricultural labour. Speaking generally, 
the weight of opinion is unfavourable north of Townsville, while 
to the south the rapid increase of small sugar farmers points to an 
opposite conclusion. The fertile scrubland does not stretch the 
whole length of the seaboard, but this fact has not retarded the 
growth of ports of varying sizes. The most important of these are 
Townsville, with-a population of 13,000, which is the outlet of an 
extensive sugar-growing, mining, and grazing district ; Mackay, with 
back country carrying about 15,000 people; and Cairns, with a local 
population of 7,000, the natural outlet for the rich mining district 
around the Gulf of Carpentaria—a gulf so large that it has been said 
that England might be placed within its waters and a ship sail around 
it out of sight of land. Close behind the seaboard is the mountain 
range that runs along the eastern length of Australia from Cape 
York into Victoria, and which contains in North Queensland an 
extraordinarily varied number of minerals. There the muggy heat 
of the coast is changed for a clear dry atmosphere—hot in the day- 
time, but often in places dropping below freezing point at night. 
Behind the ranges is the pastoral country, falling far back towards 
the South Australian border—into the ‘ Never Never.’ 

And yet the ‘ Never Never’ when sought for seems to have become 
like the fabled land of Lyonesse. When I asked the inhabitants of 
the outpost Queensland township of Camooweal if they were in that 
wonderful country, they indignantly repudiated the idea. It is true 
that they were almost a fortnight’s journey from the coast, yet beyond 
them, they said, a long chain of pastoral stations stretched into the 
fertile plains of Central Australia. Despite their protest, however, 


' At the end of 1905, it has been estimated, there will be 47,500 acres of sugar 


lands cultivated by white labour in Queensland, and 78,000 by black labour. The 
estimated production is 183,000 tons—75,000 tons by white and 110,000 by black 
labour. Australia this year will produce all its own consumption of sugar. The 
cultivation of bananas, a very large and profitable industry, is almost without any 


exception in the hands of the Chinese. 
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and without anything but respect for the brave men and women who 
are winning a new jewel for the crown of the Empire, the country in 
; which they live may still be called by its old name. But the railways 
are every year stretching fresh tendrils over the continent, and where- 
, ever they go they change the face of the land. The townships they 
; touch become more and more like the seaports, and the inhabitants 
lose those characteristics which differentiate them from the cosmo- 
politans of Sydney and London. To adopt an elusive bush idiom, the 
railways bring the country ‘inside’; but an ‘ outside’ country still exists, 
and with that country, and its people, this article is chiefly concerned. 
A wise friend once warned the writer never to mention distances 
to English people, to whom size appears as incomprehensible as the 
: fourth dimension, while a popular canon of St. Paul’s is reported to 
have said, as the result of long experience, that he confidently expected 
, the statement from every Colonial bishop he met that the particular 
} bishop’s diocese was so many times larger than England. The 
: multiple varied, but the comparison remained unchanged. It there- 
fore requires a certain amount of moral courage for a Colonial bishop 
: to call attention to the fact that Australia is essentially a land of 
far distances, and that this is perhaps more obviously true in Queens- 
land than ‘down below’ as we not over-politely call the Southern 
States. The size of Northern ‘selections,’ for instance, is proverbial 
throughout the Commonwealth, yet probably few Australians realise 
that there are outpost cattle stations each including country to the 
extent of between 1,800 and 3,000 square miles.? These stations can 
be reached, if they are not too far out, by coach and waggon, but 
there comes a point when both these means of locomotion must give 
place to saddle and pack horse. 

Along the coaching roads there are usually small wooden inns 
or shelter-houses made indiscriminately of roof-iron, canvas, dried 
boughs, or hessian stretched over a wooden framework. Here food, 
and a limited supply of beds, can be obtained ; but these adjuncts of 
civilisation soon disappear in North Queensland, and the traveller 
must carry his own ‘tucker’ and ‘swag,’ or in other words must 
provide his own food, and carry a blanket, rolled up in a square of 
canvas, which will form his seat every mealtime and his bed at night. 
His culinary utensils are equally simple. All that he requires is a 
billy-can to boil the water, a pannikin to hold his tea, a knife, a fork, 
and a plate—although the fork and the plate are usually omitted for 
an obvious reason. Bread can be baked, and meat can be cooked to 
perfection, in the white aromatic ashes of the eucalyptus wood from 
which the camp fires are made. 


* *Calton Hills’ has 1,800 square miles of country and ‘ Rocklands’ 3,000 square 
miles. The latter estate is partly in North Queensland and partly in the northern 
territory of South Australia. These figures were supplied to the writer by the 
managers of the respective stations. 

Von, LVI 
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Some of the pleasantest memories of the writer’s life are associated 
with such journeys outside the circle of civilisation. It is an unwritten 
law that the traveller must never go past water in the afternoon, 
unless he is certain of reaching another spring, or waterhole, before 
sundown. A breach of this law brings its own punishment, for s 
‘dry camp’ is not a pleasant experience. But after the horses have 
been watered, the wood gathered, the camp fire lighted, the meal 
prepared and eaten, there is perhaps no rest so pleasant as that ob- 
tained by lying upon the ground with a bundle of blankets for an 
arm-rest and the flickering fire making an arched chamber out of the 
soft darkness of the tropical night. Many strange men have gathered 
around those fires, and, having partaken of simple hospitality, have 
abundantly repaid their host with the strangest tales and the most 
independent criticisms. The conversation of one untidy old bushman 
occurs at the moment. He was commenting upon the evil of railway 
construction, and opined that when the country was thus opened for 
commerce it was ruined, and that the time had come for him to ‘ make 
tracks into the back blocks.’ His reason for disliking steam loco- 
motion was even more unique than his prejudice against it. It may 
sound more impressive in his own words: ‘Bishop, do you know 
as whenever a railway starts there’s allus a murder?’ I remarked 
that I had not noticed the immediate connection between murder 
and locomotives, although I believed that railway accidents were 
not infrequently fatal; my amendment was firmly put aside,—‘ But 
there is, I tell yer. Why, on the very day the Chillagoe line was opened 
there was a man murdered his mate in Rockhampton. I tell yer 
there’s no good in railways. They’re no use to Australia.’ Needless 
to say, I did not mention that the coincidence was unknown to me. 
Neither did I draw attention to the additional fact that Chillagoe 
railway station is separated by full five hundred miles of mountain 
and sea from the scene of the alleged murder. My friend is still 
‘ outside,’ strong doubtless in his convictions, and outside he will 
probably remain until he is brought in to the Townsville Hospital to 
die, unless perhaps he starts his final journey alone from the bank of 
some waterhole on the threshold of the ‘ Never Never.’ It is a usual 
custom of mine to have evening prayer wherever I may be at night, 
and never have I had more reverent fellow-worshippers than those 
rough and solitary dwellers in a barren and dry land where no water is. 
After prayers, and a final pipe, we would roll in our blankets, say good- 
night, and sleep dreamlessly under a wide and starry sky until waked 
by daybreak—and the flies. a Pe is 

Provided that there is fairly good water, there is no real hardship 
in all this for nine months of the year. The climate in the West 
is dry and bright, although at times very hot by day or very cold by 
night according to the season. There are no noisome beasts, with the 
exception perhaps of a few dingoes,who may; yelp at the fire from 
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a safe distance. The snakes, numerous as they undoubtedly are, 
usually share the human disclination for company. Mosquitoes 
are not very plentiful away from the coast, but the flies, especially on 
the plains, are appalling. They are there in myriads: they attack 
the eyes; they crawl up the nostrils and into the ears; they fight 
angrily for their share of the food. In short they are a pest to man 
and beast. One thing alone can be said in their favour—they rest 
at night; but as soon as the first curve of the sun appears above the 
horizon they rise in clouds from the earth to recommence their daily 
task of persecution. 

An attractive feature of the far west is the absence of fear in 
animals. To a certain extent absence of fear is a characteristic of 
all the Australian fauna, and it must need a very stern sportsman 
to shoot a native bear, which, without the slightest attempt at 
escape, turns upon the gum-tree bough to look with puzzled wistfulness 
at the strange creature below. The same is true toa less degree of that 
most inquisitive among animals, the kangaroo. Kangaroos have 
been known to come almost within ‘ putting distance’ of a traveller, 
but the kangaroo shooter is rapidly discouraging marsupial curiosity, 
and at the same time is reducing the number of these interesting 
survivals of a bygone age. Australian birds are equally fearless. 
Travelling in the far north-west of Queensland in 1904, I camped 
for a night by a creek where a small trough contained the only surface 
water for probably twenty or thirty miles around. The next morning 
while I performed my toilet at the rough basin there were beside me 
thousands of tiny painted finches, ignorant of the uncertain temper 
of man, who took no more notice of me than of some friendly animal. 
They almost disputed for the complete possession of their bathing 
pond as they played and flirted in the water beside me. The whole 
scene was radiant with joy and beauty. Added to all this there 
is a natural charm in the bush which it is difficult to explain. Mr. 
Rowland, in The New Nation, writes : 


Unattractive as much Australian scenery is in the day, night, even in the 
barest parts of the bush, has a bewitching charm. The bright clear air, the 
brilliancy of the moonlight, the aroma of the gum-leaves and the wattle-blossom, 
the sense of infinite extent and infinite repose given by the utter stillness and 
loneliness of the whole fragrant scene—these are among the things that endear 
his country to the patriotic Australian, and make him, though he may linger 
among the ‘pleasures and palaces’ of Europe, return to his native bush 
declaring ‘ there is no place like home.’ 


The remaining three months of the year present to those who 
move about the country discomforts and dangers difficult to realise 
except by experience. The tropical rainy season normally commences 
in January and ends in April. During that period the traveller by 
coach must be prepared to work hard breaking with a tomahawk 
the heavy black soil which every few yards cakes so thick upon the 
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wheels that they cannot revolve. The luckless workman drags the 
while at his own feet an ever-gathering load of mother earth, and after 
a day’s fatigue throws his blanket upon the sodden ground only to 
sink deeper and deeper into his own form until the morning brings 
the grey light of another muggy day. During the wet season the 
wide dry sandy watercourses of winter are changed into raging, rushing 
rivers. It needs some courage to face a river a mile wide, even though 
the greater part of that distance can easily be forded. Still more 
discouraging are the narrow creeks with narrower crossings, and 
at such crossings the horses’ heads must resolutely be kept up stream, 
or all will drift to death among the uprooted trees lying hidden beneath 
the surging flood. One Sunday morning last summer one of my 
clergy put his horse to a certain flooded river that separated him from 
the Hodgkinson Gold Field, where he was to give a monthly service. 
The water was deeper than it appeared to be, and both horse and 
rider were quickly struggling in the stream. Happily the river 
was wide and clear of snags, but it was over a mile before the 
rider, taking advantage of a projecting tree bough, was able to 
steer his almost beaten steed into a backwash and so to reach the 
shore. The pair landed upon the same bank from which they had 
entered the water, and as a second attempt to cross seemed inad- 
visable, there was no hope of reaching the Hodgkinson that day. 
The redoubtable cleric, however, after a brief survey of the situation, 
decided to ride to another township on the same side of the river; 
there, to the surprise of the inhabitants, he conducted a service. 
The surprise, it is only fair to say, was solely due to the unexpected 
nature of the service, while it is not a little interesting to record that 
the only local comments upon the adventurous ride, I have since 
heard, have been concerned with the horse and not with the rider. 
Even the wet season has some compensations. There is plenty of 
water, and scarcity of water at other times is the greatest danger the 
bushman has to meet. It goes without saying that in the dry season 
the water is frequently far from good. During a recent journey I 
had one night to choose between the respective merits of two small 
and excessively dirty pools in a sandy river bottom. In one pool 
there was a dead bullock, and the other was covered with green slime. 
Needless to say, I chose the latter, and, having skimmed the surface, 
filled my ‘billycan’ with unsavoury water. The tea, I remember, 
was a little thick—but we were very thirsty. On the same journey 
there were several dry stages of over thirty miles in length, and we 
counted ourselves happy, not only that the stages were so short, 
but even more that we never failed to find water. The track we 
travelled has been called locally a road of death, and it has justified 
its name by the long tale of bushmen, travelling alone, who have 
perished near by from thirst. The manner in which these meet their 
death is probably distressingly simple. The waterhole relied upon 
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is dry, the real track is missed, or the horses are lost. The last of 
these disasters is the most common. When a camp is made at night 
the horses are duly watered, hobbled, and turned out to pick up a 
meal for themselves. They usually feed back along the road by which 
they came, and it is surprising how far a hobbled horse can travel by 
little leaps through the night. At earliest daybreak the bushman 
sets out to find the horses. Wonderfully quick in eye and ear, he can 
see the faintest track and hear the softest sound. But some morning 
there is no track to see, and no sound to hear, and then he wanders 
farther and farther in his search, until the bush swallows him up. 
He decides to return to his camp to make a fresh start, but cannot 
find his trail, the trees are all alike, and there are no natural land- 
marks. Suddenly the horror of his position strikes him, and he hurries 
forward with a dreadful inclination towards the right or the left, 
upon the circular track which ends in death. This is no imaginary 
case. It is one that is repeated over and over again. 

One of the most beautiful adjuncts of the western plain is the 
mirage, which seldom deceives a real bushman unless he is looking for 
water he knows is not far away. In North Queensland the mirage 
most frequently takes the shape of a lake lying without a ripple in 
the sunshine. The trees—real trees—are seen inverted in the hot 
layer of air next the ground, as clearly as Friar’s Crag is seen reflected 
in the still bosom of Derwentwater. Lately driving on the hot Clon- 
curry road, in clouds of dust that at times enveloped and hid the 
leaders’ heads, I saw a mile away the replica of Lake Wendaree in 
Victoria. But the mile when travelled only brought another reach 
of dusty, sun-baked, scantily timbered country, and the phantom 
lake, bearing another and unfamiliar shape, lay a mile ahead. At 
other times, however, the mirage takes the form of the drifting smoke 
of one of those terrible fires that leap at horseman speed over the plains. 
It is hard for a stranger to believe that there is no fire when the smoke 
looks so real, and like another traveller he turns aside to see the strange 
sight. The great Australian painter of the future must certainly 
reckon with the mirage, for it makes houses on the plains look like 
indistinct masses of forest upon the horizon, and plants the trees like 
phantom mangrove swamps by patches of silvery water. 

The loneliness of the far western bush is almost past belief. It is 
possible to ride or drive the whole day along a beaten track without 
meeting a solitary soul, or without seeing a single sign of human 
habitation. The boundary rider of a cattle station may do his work 
day after day, and only speak to a fellow-man in his fortnightly or 
monthly visit to headquarters for rations. A groom at one of the 
mail changes on the track to Camooweal once told me that he could 
never reckon upon seeing a fellow-creature except twice in each week, 
and that was when the mail-man, on his bi-weekly journey, stayed for 
half an hour to change horses. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
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learn that some of these solitaries come to resent the visit of strangers 
in a similar spirit to that which made a disturber of traffic out of a 
lighthouse keeper in the Flores Straits. -Like St. Francis these men 
talk to the birds and the trees, but harmless as this habit may seem, 
it is safe only in the bush. In town it impresses most unfavourably 
the matter-of-fact policeman, who, when he hears the monologue, 
halts only between two opinions as to its cause. 

It must not be thought for one moment that the men and women 
in the far west of North Queensland are mainly solitary eccentrics. 
The vast majority are brave, resourceful, and self-reliant to a very 
high degree, and their constant struggle with nature has produced 
a fortitude that commands respectful admiration. Throughout the 
long drought I seldom heard anyone complain, although the cattle 
and sheep were lying dead in heaps by every dried-up waterhole, and 
day after day the heavens were like brass and the earth remained as 
hard as iron. Even more marvellous than the fortitude of the men 
is the patient courage of the women. They do not go into the ‘ Never 
Never’ for adventure or for a living, but for love’s own sake, and 
there are few places where love demands a more complete self-sur- 
render. The tropical climate in India is always most trying to women, 
but in India good houses and numerous servants lighten the white 
woman’s burthen. There are few servants in the ‘ Never Never,’ 
although the uncertain services of a black gin are sometimes to be 
obtained. The houses, at the best, are uncomfortable wooden shells 
with corrugated iron roofs, and are often made of hessian cloth 
stretched over a framework of wood, or of that most trying of all 
building materials—kerosene tins, cut, flattened, and nailed across a 
similar support. There may be no medical man for a hundred miles, 
and no other white woman for full half that distance. Mr. Henry 
Lawson has familiarised Australian readers with the pathos of the 
bushwoman’s life, and I for one can never read without a lump rising 
in my throat, his story of the crazy old settler whose wife had died in 
child-birth the first year of his selection, but who never realised that 
he lived alone throughout his solitary life. ‘I never wanted to bring 
her up,’ he is made to say in apology for her supposed presence in the 
back-blocks. ‘It is no place for a woman.’ Let others speak of the 
heroism of the men who make the Empire. To me there is no sacrifice 
so complete as that given not to the Empire, but for the Empire in 
the love oi the wives and mothers. 

It is safe to say that the average Englishman knows very little 
about the conditions of an Australian squatter’s life. Those who 
have experienced the generous hospitality of some Victorian pastoralist 
may have been surprised at the beauty of the homestead aad the high 
standard of culture to be found within. But the North Queensland 
stations are not like those in Victoria and New South Wales. The 
squatters are often cultivated gentlemen, but their homesteads cannot 
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be called luxurious, and in some cases are little more than s collection 
of huts. As a case in point I remember reaching a certain cattle 
station beyond Cloncurry about half-past nine one night after a long 
and extremely tiresome journey. One of the horses had given in, 
but we had pressed on in the moonlight rather than make a ‘ dry 
camp.’ The homestead was in darkness, but as we drew near two or 
three ghostly figures rose from the dusty ground to meet us, and half 
a dozen more turned on their sides to watch our approach. One of 
those who met us was the owner of the station, who had been sleeping, 
like some old-world patriarch, among his men—whites, aborigines, 
half-castes, and a Chinese cook. All the hospitality possible was 
given freely and willingly, but there was no conversation. We were 
tired, and our host was silent as men are who live much alone. There 
are no women on this particular station, and the men are seldom at 
the homestead. The mustering of cattle takes them far afield, and 
they sleep wherever sundown finds them. 

Many years ago, when a curate in Yorkshire, I remember a friend 
comparing most unfavourably the suburban congregation to whom I 
ministered with his own parishioners who were chiefly navvies. He 
said he preferred the navvies because all their sins were big sins. 
The reason sounded somewhat heretieal then, but I know better now 
what was in my friend’s mind, for the prevailing sins of North Queens- 
land are unmistakable. One of these sins is drunkenness ; added to 
it is blasphemy, and there is another coarse sin, alas! only too common, 
while an inveterate passion for gambling appears to be growing rapidly. 
Yet, withal, there is to be found a certain nobility of character often 
lacking in those who are more conventionally moral. The men in the 
‘Never Never’ are loyal to their friends, and, as a rule, are ready to 
risk their lives without a second thought. There is something very 
attractive in the character revealed in a story told to me some months 
ago, and which I believe to be true. It appears that two friends 
took a contract to fence in some country lying about fifty miles away 
from a certain bush township. The drought had not then broken, 
so the men took no horses, and rations were delivered to them from 
the township twice a month. By a sorry mischance a tree falling 
upon one of these men broke his thigh. His friend dared not leave 
him to the mercy of the ants and the crows, so after a vain attempt 
to set the fracture, he determined tocarry the wounded man into the 
hospital. The journey took four days—or four nights, for when the 
summer shade temperature varies from 100° to 120° it is sometimes 
more convenient to travel between sundown and sunrise—but in the 
end the wounded man was duly delivered to the hospital surgeon. 
His mate apparently did not think that there was anything surprising 
or praiseworthy in his own act, but that night he proceeded to make 
himself completely drunk. It was once suggested to me that I should 
have rebuked the man for his intemperance. A sense of humility, I 
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think, would have deterred me if I had ever met the man, which so 
far has not been thecase. None the less, 1 am for ever speaking here 
about the folly of intemperance, for it is sad to contemplate their 
end whose lives are spent in a succession of titanic labours followed 
by shameful orgies in some low public-house. They spend all they 
earn on drink, and when they can earn no more they drift like human 
flotsam into the State asylum for aged people, or they find their way 
to a familiar waterhole, and one night they turn for the last time 
upon the warm bosom of mother earth forgetful and forgotten. It 
must not be thought that these men are heroes, or that they are 
wrapped in any romantic glamour. Probably they themselves would 
abusively reject such a conception, and from experience I can testify 
that it is not always easy to calmly regard their moral vagaries. A 
few months ago, while camping for the night at a western coach 
change, three or four drunken shearers forced themselves into my 
rough bedchamber seeking vainly for more beer. It was with diffi- 
culty that I persuaded them to depart with my water-jug. 

The future of the children is the greatest anxiety to the parents 
on the ‘Never Never.’ Wherever twelve children can be gathered 
together a ‘ provisional school’ may be opened, and where there are 
thirty children the Government erect a State school with a teacher's 
residence attached. In Queensland all education is free, secular, 
and theoretically compulsory, but in a sparsely settled country it is 
obvious that a large number of children have not the slightest oppor- 
tunity of attending school. Added to this, the Queensland Govern- 
ment made the State school teaching purely secular on the assumption 
that the various religious bodies would also make satisfactory arrange- 
ments for giving religious teaching. This may be possible, although 
it has not proved practicable, in Brisbane ; it is simply impossible 
out on the ‘ Never Never.’ To illustrate this point let me say that 
twelve months ago I visited one township twenty years old, and con- 
taining, perhaps, a couple of hundred inhabitants, where no clergy- 
man had ever been previously nearer than one hundred and fifty miles. 
The inhabitants of the township in question begged for a service once 
a year. They have had one service since, and to give it a clergyman 
has had to ride on horseback almost four hundred miles. This will 
show the extreme difficulty of securing any adequate education for 
children in a country where such conditions prevail. With regard to 
the paucity of religious ministrations, it may be interesting to note 
that only Anglicans and Roman Catholics are doing work in the far 
north-west of Queensland, and they cannot do much, on account of 
the huge distances to be covered, and the consequent expense of 
travelling. So far as those of whom I have any right to speak are 
concerned, the blame must not be laid upon the clergy—at least upon 
the clergy who are at work in the ‘ Never Never ’—while the men and 
women to whom they minister do not show much appreciation of the 
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sweet reasonableness of the Church of England, which, at the present 
time, apparently aims at stimulating self-help in the Colonial Church 
by leaving it to struggle under its burthen almost unaided. They 
are constantly saying something like this: ‘If we were heathen the 
Church at home would send scores of clergy to look after us, but 
because we are white men living in this God-forsaken wilderness we 
are left to live like animals and die like dogs.’ 

The Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, speaking last year in 
London upon the work of the Colonists, said that in developing the 
new countries the Colonists are giving to the British nation the proudest 
heritage that ever man enjoyed, and are laying upon the nation’s 
shoulders a greater burthen than any nation ever bore. This is a 
conception worthy of the statesman who gave it birth. And putting 
aside for the moment any consideration of the claim Colonists have 
upon their Mother Country, is not the conception more worthy of 
attention than the doleful jeremiads of discontented financiers, or the 
ill-formed criticisms of a section of the English Press? It is not the 
‘inordinate sensitiveness of democracy’ that makes us shrink from 
adverse criticism. We have more trenchant critics in Sydney than 
in London, and much that we now hear across the ocean has a familiar 
sound ; but it seems as if many of our new mentors, who repeat our 
exaggerated condemnation of ourselves, have failed to recognise that 
self-condemnation is a national penchant usually associated with a 
strong desire for reform. Furthermore, it is apparently overlooked 
by many who discuss Australian affairs that Australia is little more 
than a hundred years old. During that hundred years we have 
organised from end to end a continent as large as Europe ; and not 
only have we occupied the country, but we have faced social and 
industrial problems as yet only in the air in England. The exuber- 
ance of party politics, disturbing as it undoubtedly may seem, is only 
a phase of development in a virile State, in which many theories of 
legislation are constantly being modified or rejected after trial. 
Throughout the Commonwealth the various States are steadily setting 
their houses in financial order.’ The country is recuperating after a 


* The day after this article was posted to England (the 21st of August, 1905) the 
Right Hon. Sir John Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G., delivered his Budget speech to the Federal 
House of Representatives. After stating that the public debts of the various States 
amounted to 234,000,000/., and that one of the objects of federation was to take over 
these debts, the Federal Treasurer said that there appeared to be three courses open : 
(1) To take over the debts as provided in the Constitution ; (2) to take over a portion 
of them on a population basis ; (3) to take over the whole of the debts. The latter 
would require an amendment of the Constitution. He suggested, in arriving at a 
solution of the question of the share of revenue accruing to the States from Customs 
and Excise, that Parliament should consider whether it was not possible to adopt the 
Canadian plan, by which a fixed amount would be returned annually by the Common- 
wealth to the States for locai administration purposes. The Commonwealth and the 
States would then be in independent positions, and could work out their own problems 
in their own way. Sir John Forrest’s peroration was very impressive. He said: 
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phenomenally long and disastrous drought, which, regarded as an 
influence upon national character, has not been altogether a bad thing. 
Fortitude, hopefulness, and courage are far better assets for a nation 
than wealth and luxury, and such virtues have been brightly dis- 
played over and over again during the bad times. To men such as 
those who faced without wavering the disaster of a ten years’ drought 
it is almost impertinent to offer encouragement to determination and 
perseverance, but, under hands like theirs, Australia is bound to pass 
through bad times into new prosperity. 


Grorce H. Norra QuEENSLAND. 


‘I ask the honourable members to think of Australia as a whole, and not only of their 
individual States, 1 think we may turn our thoughts with pride and satisfaction to 
the results we have attained. The only object worth fighting for is to make the lot of 
the people easier and happier. What are we here for if this is not our constant aim? 
This great country was never intended to be inhabited by a handful of people, and | 
trust those who come after us will be able to maintain in this southern land of ours 


those characteristics which have made the country we descend from great and 
prosperous.’ 





THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR PARTY 


For good or evil the Labour party has become a powerful factor in 
Australian politics ; its influence is felt in Municipal, State, and Federal 
affairs. This year, for three months, it occupied the Ministerial 
Benches in the Commonwealth Parliament ; in State politics it has 
had in West Australia twelve months of office, and in Queensland and 
South Australia it now forms the chief constituent of coalition 
ministries. Up tothe present the reign of Labour ministries has been 
very brief, yet even opponents of the Labour party must admit that, 
according to present indications, its power is certain to increase 
rather than diminish. Of the three spheres for its activity, its power is 
relatively less strong in Municipal than in either State or Federal 
Councils. It is avowedly socialistic in its aims, yet strange to say 
that, whilst in Great Britain socialism is much in evidence in Municipal 
affairs, in Australia direct nominees of the Labour party have only 
found their way into a few of the hundreds of local governing bodies. 
The explanation of this is that a property qualification is essential 
to secure votes at Municipal elections, and the Labour party draws 
its support chiefly from the wage-earning class. The majority of the 
professional and commercial classes feel little sympathy with its 
aspirations, though their hostility to it is certainly not nearly as bitter 
as some years ago. As regards State politics,‘every State Parliament 
in Australasia has its Labour party, though in no instance has it an 
absolute majority of pledged members. Where it has held power, it 
has done so with the help of extreme Radicals. As a vigilant third 
party it has been frequently able to exert an influence far stronger 
than it could put forward by mere voting strength, were it but one of 
two, instead of one of three Parliamentary parties. It is, however, in 
the higher sphere of Commonwealth politics that the Labour party 
deserves most attention. 

To the majority, even in Australia, the results of the last Federal 
elections were a revelation, a revelation of the strength, the earnest- 
ness, and the wonderful organisation of the supporters of the Labour 
party throughout the Commonwealth. In the first Australian Parlia- 
ment there were eight Labour members in the Senate, and sixteen in 
the House of Representatives. This was a good proportion to con- 
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stitute a third party, considering that the total number of members 
in the Senate is thirty-six, and in the House of Representatives seventy- 
five. The general elections for the Second Federal Parliament con- 
siderably increased that proportion. There are now fourteen Labour 
members in the Senate, and twenty-three Labour members in the 
House of Representatives. In the Senate the Labour party may be 
regarded as in the majority. The pledged Labour members number 
less than half the Senate, but there are three or four Senators who, 
though not actual members of the party, nearly always vote with it, 
thus practically ensuring an absolute majority of the Chamber. At 
the opening of the present Parliament in the House of Representatives, 
the Government, the Opposiiion, and the Labour party were each of 
nearly equal strength. A three-cornered duel ensued; as might 
have been expected, there were some kaleidoscopic ministerial changes. 
No fewer than four Governments held power in eighteen months. In 
February last year, Mr. Deakin met Parliament as Prime Minister. 
In April he was defeated by the Labour party, assisted by the majority 
of Mr. Reid’s followers, and Mr. Watson came into power as head of 
a Labour ministry. In August Mr. Watson was ejected by Mr. Reid, 
with the help of Mr. Deakin. Mr. Reid’s Government reigned until 
July of this year, when the Labour party assisted Mr. Deakin to oust 
him. Mr. Deakin, whose party has been reduced to eighteen, is now 
Prime Minister by the grace of the Labour party. Is it surprising 
that thinking men in Australia view the position with feelings other 
than those of satisfaction? The Labour party can dictate terms to 
the Ministry, and ensure that its own policy is carried out by others. 
It is strongest whilst it sits on the cross benches. During the few 
months it was in office it was at the mercy of Parliament; it left 
most of the planks of its platform severely alone, and it had, during 
that time, less real power than it has had either before or since. It is 
not likely again to take office, unless it can command an absolute 
majority of its own members to give effect to its own ideas, and, 
indeed, it perhaps would be better for Australia that it had respon- 
sibility as well as power, rather than as at present power without 
responsibility. However, if not at the next general election, the 
party is bound ere long to get the clear Parliamentary majority it 
seeks. Under these circumstances, great importance attaches to its 
aims and organisation, for the influence of those who have charge of 
the Government of Australia not merely affects the internal concerns 
of the island continent, but extends to the attitude of the Common- 
wealth towards the Mother Country and the Empire generally. 

To the minds of the majority of the British people there is some- 
thing almost revolutionary in the very name of the Labour party. 
It is suggestive of the violation of the rights of individuals. It con- 
jures up visions of wild-eyed anarchy, and of the illogical socialist 
who cries ‘ Let us all be equal, and I'll be your king.” But in Australia 
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even the enemies of the Labour party have no extreme fears of the 
result of its probable domination. To those who do not agree with 
the party’s aims, the prospect of its obtaining power excites no more 
alarm than the average English Conservative might feel regarding the 
possible capture of the Ministerial Benches by the Liberals. The 
Australian Labour party does not try to gain its ends by revolution, 
but by a gradual process of evolution. It strives for what it believes 
to be the betterment of mankind by a different political method from 
that adopted in the past. It claims that the advancement of the 
public welfare should not be by endeavouring to make the rich richer, 
on the assumption that wage-earners and others dependent on the 
rich will reap corresponding benefits. Labour advocates say that 
this was the process that was followed when the well-to-do class had 
all the legislative power. Those who governed then are described as 
thinking first of their own interests, and secondly of the interests of 
the rest of the community. The Australian Labour party pays chief 
consideration to the welfare of the masses, and contends that the 
bulk of the people cannot be benefited without also benefiting the 
commercial and richer classes. If poverty be decreased and legisla- 
tion raises those in the lowest strata of society to a better position, the 
whole fabric of society, according to the Labour party, must also be 
raised, 

Both in State and Federal politics, the Labour party endeavours 
to win for each adult, irrespective of sex, equal political power. It 
urges that Australian men and women are sufficiently intelligent, 
sufficiently acquainted with political problems, and sufficiently 
advanced in other ways to enjoy self-government to the fullest extent. 
One adult one vote has already been secured in the case of the Federal 
Parliament. Every person over the age of twenty-one years, who 
has been not less than six months in the Commonwealth, can now vote 
for members for both the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
and no person can have more than one vote for each House. The 
franchise is not so liberal for most of the State Parliaments. In some 
States women have not yet the right to vote, and in one or two of the 
States men without property have less political power than those 
with property, as the latter are allowed to vote in all constituencies in 
which they possess the necessary property qualification. There 
should, in the opinion of the Labour party, be no such departures 
from the principle of one adult one vote, and one vote only. Another 
reform intended to establish electoral equality is the abolition or 
reform of the Legislative Councils or Upper Houses—chambers that 
are intended to represent property, and remotely correspond to the 
House of Lords, their functions being mainly to revise the work of 
the Lower Houses. In some States the Legislative Council is elected 
on a property qualification vote, whilst in others it is a nominee 
chamber to which the Executive add whenever it is deemed 
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advisable. Both forms of election are equally objectionable to the 
Labour party. 

The adult suffrage that is sought for the State Legislatures, and the 
desired abolition or reform of the Legislative Councils, would, if 
accomplished, give the necessary political power to the masses to enable 
the Labour party to still further advance their main purpose—namely, 
the gradual extension of socialism. By every means in its power, 
the party seeks to increase the collective ownership and control of 
industries, whether through the Municipality, the State Government, 
or the Commonwealth Government. In many cities the municipalities 
own and manage tramways, electric light and power works, markets, 
baths, &c. Not only are the railways the property of, and run by, the 
State, but also some Governments have extensive workshops where 
all kinds of engines are produced. There are many batteries and 
other ore-reduction plants belonging to State Governments. The 
West Australian Government owns a couple of hotels. The Common- 
wealth Government has a monopoly of telephones as well as the post 
and telegraph service. The Labour party favours State banking and 
State insurance ; it seeks to prevent the further alienation of Crown 
lands. It advocates the cheapening of the legal process, the division 
of each State into medical districts in charge of competent medical 
officers whose services shall be absolutely free, technical and scientific 
education, and State clothing factories for the manufacture of Govern- 
ment uniforms. The Labour party have slightly different programmes 
of reform or platforms in the different States as regards State politics. 
The platforms are adapted to local requirements. The differences are 
not serious, and all the reforms advocated strongly tend towards 
socialism, though the socialism advocated is not of the extreme type. 

To quote from the official report of the decisions of the last 
Triennial Conference of the Political Labour organisations of the 
Commonwealth, which sat in Melbourne last July, the objective of 
the Federal Labour party is as follows : 

(a) The cultivation of an Australian sentiment, based upon the 
maintenance of racial purity, and the development in Australia of 
an enlightened and self-reliant community. (b) The security of the 
full results of their industry to all producers by the collective owner- 
ship of monopolies, and the extension of the industrial and economic 
functions of the State and Municipality. The Labour party seek 
to achieve this objective by means of a policy that they invariably 
refer to as their platform. The planks of what is called the ‘ Fight- 
ing Platform ’ are as follows : 

(1) The maintenance of a white Australia. (2) The nationalisa- 
tion of monopolies. (3) Old age pensions. (4) A tariff referendum. 
(5) A progressive tax on unimproved land values. (6) The restric- 
tion of public borrowing. (7) Navigation laws. (8) A citizen defence 
force. (9) Arbitration amendment. What is known as_ the 
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‘General Platform,’ which is really an amplification and explanation 
of the ‘ Fighting Platform,’ is as follows : 

(1) The maintenance of a white Australia. (2) The nationalisa- 
tion of monopolies. (a) If necessary, an amendment of the constitution 
to provide for the same. (3) Old age pensions. (4) A referendum of 
Commonwealth electors on the tariff question when the report of the 
Tariff Commission has been completed, the party to give legislative 
effect to the decision of the referendum vote. (5) A progressive tax 
on unimproved land values. (6) The restriction of public borrowing. 
(7) Navigation laws to provide: (a) For the protection of Australian 
shipping against unfair competition. (b) The registration of all 
vessels engaged in the coastal trade. (c) The efficient manning of 
vessels. (d) The proper supply of life-saving and other cquipment. 
(e) The regulation of hours and conditions of work. (/) Proper loading 
gear and inspection of same. (g) Compulsory insurance of crews by 
shipowners against accident or death. (8) Citizen defence forces 
and an Australian-owned navy. (9) An amendment of the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Act to provide for preference to unionists and 
the exclusion of the legal profession. (10) A Commonwealth bank 
of deposit and issue, and a life and fire insurance department, the 
management of each to be free from political influence. (11) Uniform 
industrial legislation, an amendment of the Constitution to provide 
for the same. (12) Civil equality of men and women. 

In criticising the above platform it should be remembered that 
great differences exist in the conditions prevailing in Europe from 
those prevailing in a new country like Australia, peopled with energetic, 
enterprising settlers. The cultured, aristocratic class, comprising 
the nobility and gentry, who exercise so great an influence in the 
British Isles, is unknown in Australia; but on the other hand Australia 
has no class absolutely uneducated. There are no people in Australia 
who correspond to the submerged tenth, or to the simple-minded 
peasantry of rural England. The extremes of either wealth and 
poverty, or culture and ignorance, are not as common in Australia 
as in Great Britain, but the average of education is undoubtedly 
higher in Australia. A greater knowledge of the world and the 
world’s affairs exists amongst the Australian public; Australian 
men and women of all classes travel more and have a more practical 
acquaintance with politics and politicians. 

There are other considerations that should be taken into account 
when criticising the Labour party’s platform. For instance, to the 
resident of England it may be difficult to understand the antipathy 
of Australians to the immigration of Asiatics. Yet not only the 
Labour party but all parties in Australian politics are practically 
unanimous as to the necessity for maintaining a white Australia, 
because they recognise that if there were no restrictions to the admission 
of Asiatics the continent would be invaded by hordes of Chinese, 
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Afghans, Hindoos, Japanese, Cingalese, &c., with the result that before 
long the coloured residents of Australia would far outnumber the white 
inhabitants. These races would, it is feared, lower wages and bring the 
European manual workers in Australia down to the Asiatic standard 
of living. There is an even worse danger: the presence of so many 
coloured people in Australia would imperil the purity of the British 
race within the Commonwealth, and cause the Continent in time to 
be inhabited by a piebald people inferior probably to the degenerates 
of South America. Even if it could be shown that most of the present 
inhabitants of Australia might reap a temporary advantage by 
becoming a superior class in a country peopled largely by Asiatics, 
the question may be still asked, Is it wise that the people of to-day 
should be benefited at the expense of generations yet unborn ? 
Legislation might be passed to prevent marriage or sexual inter- 
course between members of European and Asiatic races. Legisla- 
tion of that kind might or might not be successful; but if successful 
might not Australia in that case, after the lapse of a few generations, 
be face to face with a coloured racial difficulty similar to that which 
is now perplexing United States statesmen? Whether the races 
mingled as in South America, or kept apart as in North America, 
would not the consequences be equally alarming? In the interests 
of civilisation and of the Empire especially, it is felt that the vast 
area included within the Federal States of Australia should be kept 
for the white people of the future. It is the last of the world’s spaces 
to be peopled, and it ought to be preserved for the surplus population 
of Europe. 

An erroneous impression exists regarding the attitude of Australia 
towards European immigrants. The notoriously misrepresented 
incident of ‘ The Six Hatters’ has been often quoted in an endeavour 
to prove that there is a want of sympathy in Australia, especially 
amongst the Labour party, towards even British working men immi- 
grants. The incident arose through the maladministration of 
legislation to protect immigrants as much as residents of Australia. 
The legislation in question was designed to prevent men being brought 
to the continent under misrepresentation. It had been a common 
practice to engage men to come to Australia under contract to work 
at a lower rate of wage than that paid in Australia. These men 
found that owing to the high cost of living in Australia the wage that 
seemed to be almost princely in their own country, where living ex- 
penses are so low, was scarcely adequate to keep body and soul together 
in Australia. The difference in the price of all necessaries had not 
been explained to them, and they had thus been induced to sign 
contracts without a full knowledge of what they were doing. Injury 
was done to the immigrants and to Australian workers with whom 
they entered into competition under unfair conditions. To prevent 
the continuance of such a system, legislation was passed prohibiting 
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the immigration of workmen under contract. Many exceptions 
to this prohibition are allowed. It does not apply to workmen 
exempted by the Minister for special skill required in Australia. The 
imported hatters came within this exception, but unfortunately, 
through ministerial blundering, there was some days’ delay before 
they were admitted. Hence all the exaggeration that has since 
been indulged in. Speaking to a press interviewer on the 3rd of 
September this year, Mr. Watson, the leader of the Labour party, 
said that all that was aimed at when the present law was passed 
was to prevent men coming in under agreement to take the 
place of men who may be on strike, or from coming in at rates of 
wages below the standard ruling in Australia, or after having been 
deceived respecting the conditions obtaining in the Commonwealth. 
It is not clear that the law does not go further than was in- 
tended, and the clause that has caused trouble is to be modified 
this Session by Mr. Deakin, who has been promised the assistance of 
Mr. Watson as well as Mr. Reid. Nowhere is a warmer welcome 
extended than in Australia to desirable immigrants—European 
immigrants prepared to abide by existing Australian conditions and 
throw in their lot with Australians. One Labour member (Mr. Mahon) 
has a notice of motion on the business paper of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which so well interprets the feelings of his fellow Labour 
members that it is worth quoting in full. It is as follows : 


(1) That the persistent misrepresentation abroad of legislative and ad- 
ministrative measures of the Commonwealth reflects unjustly on the character 
of the Australian people, and tends to operate prejudicially to the progress of 
Australia, by checking immigration and impairing the credit of the States in 
the estimation of British and foreign investors; (2) it being expedient to 
remove the erroneous and injurious impressions created by such misrepresenta- 
tion, this House requests the Prime Minister, pending the appointment of a High 
Commissioner for the Commonwealth—(a) To confer with the Agents-General 
of the States in devising means of periodically placing before the people of the 
United Kingdom exact and unbiassed details concerning the legislation, 
administration, and resources of Australia; and (b) invite the leading news- 
papers or press associations of the United Kingdom to jointly nominate three 
representatives to visit Australia, conveying with such invitation an assurance 
that all the facilities required will be afforded these gentlemen to conduct such 
investigations as they might deem fit into the position of Australia, and 
particularly into the charge that our legislative and administrative policy 
unduly impedes the incoming of white immigrants suitable for the work of 
colonisation. 


Mr. Deakin and Mr. Reid are each emphatic on the desirableness 
of encouraging immigration. Early in September of this year Mr. 
Deakin, as Prime Minister, published a long State paper voicing the 
cry of Australia for population. At the outset he writes: ‘Let me 
assume at once that we are all agreed as to the urgent necessity for 
adding to the population of Australia from those of our own race. 
A mere glance at the map shows thousands of miles of our coast 
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practically unsettled. From a defence point of view alone such a 
condition is a constant temptation to our rivals amongst the nations,’ 
In another part of the statement Mr. Deakin points out, ‘We must 
either use the richest of this part of our territory, or if we consent to 
leave it idle we must risk its appropriation by others who will people 
it.’ Mr. Deakin adds that the Commonwealth should make a better 
bargain with the steamship companies for conveying immigrants 
to Australia, and mentions that he has written to the Agents-General 
for the various Australian States in London, inviting their advice 
upon the best means of advertising and managing whatever enter- 
prise may be agreed upon for encouraging immigration. 

If another plank of the Labour platform, namely, compulsory 
arbitration, be taken, the experience of New Zealand and West 
Australia, where such legislation has been tried, shows that it has 
been instrumental in benefiting both wage-earner and wage-payer 
as well as the commercial class, inasmuch as it has abolished strikes 
and established the blessings of industrial peace. The maritime 
strike, the shearers’ strike, and many other great industrial conflicts 
have taught Australia to dread such troubles. Australians have 
come to realise that the time is past when private individuals 
or combinations should be allowed to settle their differences by the 
arbitrament of force, whether such force be physical or financial. 
The disagreements that in feudal times were settled by private wars 
between barons are now dealt with in Law Courts. So should it be 
with those industrial disputes, the disastrous consequences of which 
are not confined to the persons actually engaged, but extend to women 
and children, business people and other non-combatants. Why 
should strikes be allowed to continue any more than any of those ordi- 
nary disturbances in which private individuals engage, and which are so 
vigorously suppressed ? Not the Labour party alone, but most of 
those holding allegiance to other parties in Australia, now agree that 
industrial disputes should be settled by law like other disputes. 

The other planks of the Labour platform require little explanation. 
Old age pensions are already paid in two of the six States, namely, 
Victoria and New South Wales. The idea of the Labour party is 
that the Federal and not the State authorities should pay these pensions, 
and that the system should apply throughout the Commonwealth. 
Regarding the nationalisation of monopolies, the only industry that 
has yet received much consideration in that connection is the tobacco 
industry, but the proposal-to make it a State monopoly can scarcely 
be said to have yet entered the realms of practical politics. The 
Labour party determinedly oppose conscription and militarism, but 
favour a citizen army on the Swiss system. Labour members believe 
that for the defence of Australia the only permanent forces that are 
necessary are those required to man the forts and form the nucleus 
of a regular army in the event of war. The cadet system and rifle 
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clubs meet with the Labour party’s special approval. In naval 
matters the payment of the present annual subsidy, small as it is, 
towards the upkeep of the Australian squadron, was opposed by 
most of the members of the Labour party, mainly because they view 
any contribution towards Imperial defence as savouring of taxation 
without representation. An Australian owned navy, considering 
the state of the Commonwealth finances, is generally recognised 
amongst even Labour members as something to be talked about 
rather than achieved in the lifetime of the present generation. It 
is certain, however, that unless public opinion in Australia undergoes 
a complete change, it is solely in the form of Australian owned or 
controlled warships that the Commonwealth can be induced to offer 
any substantial contribution towards the defence of the Empire. 
Those who contend that the money would be more advantageously 
expended if donated to the Imperial authorities for naval purpeses, 
should take into account Australian public opinion as it is, and not 
as perhaps it ought to be, and remember that an Australian navy, 
if established, would be as available for the service of the Empire when- 
ever needed as were the Australian troops during the Boer War. 

One of the planks that, inthe opinion of some who on other questions 
differ widely from the Labour party, fully justify the support of the 
party generally, is that for the restriction of public borrowing. With 
an estimated population within the Commonwealth last year of some 
4,000,000, with immigration almost stopped, with the birth rate de- 
creasing and with the public debt of the States on the 30th of June, 
1903, amounting to 220,000,000/., it is not surprising that the peuple of 
the Commonwealth are beginning to think that it is time to put a stop 
to further borrowing except under special circumstances, and only 
then for reproductive works. True, there is no need for uneasiness. 
The assets of Australia in the form of railways, waterworks and other 
revenue-producing projects are considerable ; no fear can be reasonably 
entertained as to Australia’s ability always to meet the interest charges, 
or to pay off the debts as they become due. Some of the States have 
sinking funds to dispose of their liabilities. Still, there are many 
reasons why borrowing should be restricted, and there is no party 
more strongly in favour of caution as regards further loans than 
the Labour party. In the House of Representatives it helped the 
Opposition to block the attempt made by the Government to initiate 
a borrowing policy for the Commonwealth, with the result that the 
Bill that was introduced which authorised the borrowing of 1,000,000. 
had to be withdrawn. The accession to power of the Labour party 
need not frighten Australian bondholders. 

In order to carry out the aims of the Labour party there is an 
almost perfect system of organisation throughout the Commonwealth. 
The Labour party is indeed the only political party that is fully organ- 
ised, and the same organisation is utilised for Federal, State and 
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even Municipal elections. In Trades Unionism lies the chief strength 
of the organisation. Trades Unionism has extended to practically 
all the trades of the Commonwealth, and with a few exceptions 
Australian Trades Unions are semi-political bodies. It is found that 
better conditions for working men can be best obtained through 
legislation. Factory legislation and compulsory arbitration in trade 
disputes are striking examples of what may be done in that direction. 
Hence the keen interest taken by Australian unionists in politics. 
For each seat that the Labour party determine to contest, prelimi- 
nary ballots are held to choose candidates for the support of the party. 
Those who vote at such ballots must be unionists, or members of 
political labour leagues, which are political labour bodies working 
in conjunction with unionists. These selection ballots are fought 
on the lines of regular elections, and sometimes with great bitterness. 
After the selection all differences disappear. The successful candidate 
for selection in the subsequent election is supported by the combined 
strength of the unions, and the unionist who is known to vote for or 
otherwise assist a non-labour candidate is regarded as a ‘ black leg.’ A 
strict pledge is required from each candidate. The pledge which 
must be signed is as follows : 

I hereby pledge myself not to oppose any candidate selected by the 
recognised political Labour organisation, and if elected, to do my utmost to 
carry out the principles embodied in the Federal Labour Platform, and on all 


questions affecting the Platform to vote as a majority of the Parliamentary 
party may decide at a duly constituted caucus meeting. 


All Labour members are permitted to have a free hand on the 
fiscal question. Protection or Free Trade has been a great battle 
cry in Australia until quite recently, and the Labour members in 
the Federal Parliament have been on this matter about equally 
divided. They have exhibited but slight interest in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
preferential trade proposals. Those of them who are protectionists 
view his scheme as other protectionists regard it in Australia; they 
favour it if it means the increase of the existing protective duties 
against goods from foreign countries. In other words, the protec- 
tionists cannot get all the protection they wish, and they support 
preferential trade as a means towards getting the additional pro- 
tection that they could not otherwise secure. Australian Free Traders, 
including Free Trade Labour members, support preferential trade if 
it be instrumental in obtaining a measure of free trade, or a reduction 
of the existing Customs burden. The only preference that Australian 
Free Traders desire is the reduction of the existing tariff in favour of 
British goods. In short, in Australia protectionists believe in raising 
the tariff wall against foreign importations, whilst Free Traders 
believe in lowering it to favour British importations. Each party 
would like to use preferential trade to further their own policy. 

No member of the Labour party can accept office except with the 
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consent of a duly constituted caucus of the party. In some quarters 
objection is taken to the strictness of the discipline exercised, and 
to the pledge. It is said, and not without some truth, that in Parlia- 
ment the leader of the Labour party is the mere phonograph of the 
caucus, and the members only so many voting machines. The dis- 
cipline tends to sap the independence and individuality of the members, 
and causes them to become more the tools of caucus and outside organ- 
isations than the representatives of the people who sent them to 
Parliament. A Labour member must vote in Parliament as the 
majority of his party in caucus decide. He may therefore be required 
to vote in Parliament contrary to his honest convictions. In doing 
so he is helping to undermine the efficiency and influence of Parlia- 
ment itself, and striking a blow at the greatest of democratic institu- 
tions. This insistence on a pledge from parliamentary candidates, 
and the secret caucus system by which Parliament is undermined, 
causes some of the best of the public men of the Commonwealth to 
hold themselves aloof from the Labour party. In seeking to defend 
these blots on the organisation, Labour supporters reply that loyalty 
and united action are essential to success. 

During several years’ association with the Federal Labour party 
whilst in the Commonwealth Parliament, the writer, though a member 
of Mr. Reid’s party, formed a high opinion of the Labour members’ 
capacity, and the genuineness of their desire to do the greatest good 
for the greatest number consistent with justice to all. Their leader, 
Mr. Watson, is a young man, formerly a compositor, self-educated, full 
of mental vigour and of moderate views. Almost all the members 
are men of the world, possessed of sound common sense, and except 
in one or two cases having no extreme views. If a couple of them 
occasionally give utterance to strong republican sentiments, there are 
several of them who, especially during the Boer War, showed them- 
selves to be strongly imperialistic. ‘The most pronouncedly imperial- 
istic as well as the most prosperous colony south of the Equator, 
New Zealand, has for many years been ruled by the most democratic 
Government probably in the Southern Hemisphere, though not 


actually called a Labour Government. 
J. W. Kirwan. 


Kalgoorlie, West Australia, 
September 16, 1905 
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REDISTRIBUTION 


At last we have awakened! This subject is to be the prominent one 
in the next Session—which will probably be the last—of the present 
Parliament. The King’s Speech promised it. The present Govern- 
ment have stated their proposals. Next Session it is to be real 
business. 

The Government proposals were in form of a Resolution laying 
down certain rules or figures (‘ principles,’ so called) upon which 
commissioners should report the changes of boundaries which would 
be necessary to give them effect. It was accompanied by an 
explanatory memorandum by Mr. Gerald Balfour, President of the 
Local Government Board. It did not meet with general acceptance 
in the House, and was wisely withdrawn, with the intimation that 
the proposals would be brought forward in the form of a Bill next 
Session. The Government have intimated that their proposals are 
open to criticism and amendment, but that they will make them the 
basis of the Bill of next Session. It becomes, therefore, important 
to examine those proposals. 

To make any plan for the representation of the people intelligible 
the prime factors must be remembered. These are: 

(1) The population, which by the Census of 1901 was 41,458,721. 
Next year, 1906, it will be nearly 44,000,000. 

(2) The number of members to represent them—670. 
f¥ (5) The average of population per member, which rises annually 
—viz. 62,721 in 1901. Next year, 1906, it will be about 65,000. 

(4) The electors—in 1901 were 6,822,585, or an average of 10,181 
per member. In 1904 they were 7,194,974, or an average of 10,738 
per member. 

(5) The disparities existing between the different constituencies 
which now call for reform, e.g. : 

(a) Some members represent 200,000 people, many others less 
than 20,000. The extreme disparity is 30 to 1. Five members 
represent as many people as forty-five other members. And so on. 

(6) 370 members at present represent only a little more than one- 
third of the people, while the two-thirds are represented by only 300 
members, out of the 670, 
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(c) One-half of the people are represented by 206 members, and 
the other half by 464. 

(d) Scotland, with a larger population than Ireland, is represented 
by 72 members, while Ireland has 103 members. 

(e) Ireland has a member for every 6,283 electors ; England, one 
for every 11,442; Scotland, one for every 10,745; Wales, one for 
every 10,466. 

With these factors before us we have to consider the Government 
plan for removal or abatement of the anomalies. 

The merits of the Government plan are far from being apparent. 
Its defects are more obvious, but capable of amendment. 

The Government proposal adopts, very reasonably under the 
circumstances, the present number of members—viz. 670. It next 
proceeds, without stating reasons, to take a good arbitrary figure, 
65,000, as the qualifying number for all new seats. This figure was 
selected, I suppose, as being a fair average of what all the 670 con- 
stituencies of the Kingdom should be. It is about what 1-670th of the 
population will be next year, 1906, when it may be hoped a Bill will 
be carried. There is therefore some approximation to a ‘ principle’ 
underlying this figure, and I think 65,000, being the probable average 
of population per member in 1906, may be accepted as a fair datum 
for new representation. But the fairness ends here. Applying it 
to new constituencies, the plan certainly, in words, provides that 
every borough or urban district with a population exceeding 
65,000, not at present represented, is to have a new member for each 
complete 65,000. And applying the same measure to all counties 
and large towns containing more than 65,000 population per 
existing member, it professes to give an additional member for every 
complete 65,000 population of the excess in that county or that town. 
So far good. But, although the Government take 65,000 as a divisor, 
they work it out, not on the population of to-day or of 1906, but on 
the population as it was in 1901, and then they give to the larger 
populations of to-day the representatives only which the smaller 
populations of 1901 would have had. It is obvious that 65,000 as 
a divisor of the population in 1906 means a far larger quotient of 
representatives to all the larger constituencies which call for addi- 
tional or new seats than it did in 1901 to those same constituencies. 
If the population had increased in rateable proportion in all the 670 con- 
stituencies it would be immaterial. But it is not so. The very cause 
of the present serious anomalies is well known to be the enormous 
increase in the large centres of population, and the stagnation or 
diminution in the small ones. If the 65,000 rule be faithfully applied, 
it is obvious that the largest number of people which any one member 
could represent would be 129,999. But the fact is far different, as 
we shall see. 

The next figure which the plan proposes to fix is a minimum 
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of qualification for existing seats. It fixes 18,500 population as a 
minimum, but applies it in certain cases only. Any existing single- 
member constituency having less than that number loses its member. 
But this is not applied uniformly as a minimum qualification in all 
cases. I shall show that in many cases under the plan a far less 
number qualifies for a seat. 

This figure 18,500 as a minimum is arbitrary. There is no 
‘principle’ in it. It is equal to about 3,040 electors only. No 
reasons for it are given. Its effect is simply to take away nine 
borough seats, viz. : four in England (Bury, Durham, Grantham, and 
Falmouth), one in Wales (Montgomery District), three in Ireland 
(Galway, Kilkenny, and Newry), and one in Scotland (Wick) ; but it 
leaves twenty-two other small seats untouched, which have less than 
5,000 electors each and less than 30,000 population. It is true that 
nearly every one of these small seats might have been dealt with and 
brought over a much higher line than 18,500, and up to about 30,000, 
by simple enlargement of their boundaries, but this the Government 
do not propose. I submit that 30,000 is the very lowest line which 
ought to be allowed for one constituency. It is equal to less 
than 5,000 electors, and as against constituencies of even 129,999 
population, or 20,000 electors, is scarcely fair. 

The very next ‘principle’ of the Government plan relates to 
two-member constituencies. It deprives of one member every county 
or borough with two members and less than 75,000 population, except 
the City of London. This figure, also, is arbitrary. There is no 
‘principle’ in it. No doubt some figure it was necessary to fix, but 
this one is open to the objection that, if their first ‘ principle’ of 
65,000 for a seat is to hold good, 10,000 becomes the qualifying 
number for the second member instead of 18,500. Is it fair that 
18,500 should be the qualifying number for single-member existing 
seats, and 10,000 in a double-member constituency, while even 65,000 
is, as we have seen, required to qualify for a new seat? Why, at 
least, is not the qualifying minimum for single seats made to apply 
also in the case of two-member constituencies ? 

By this rule, sixteen constituencies having two members and less 
than 75,000 population are deprived of one of their members, viz. : 
two English counties, two English boroughs, and twelve Irish counties. 
I do not say that this is wrong in the particular cases, but there is no 
‘principle’ in it. All but five of them have less than 65,000, and yet 
retain one member. New constituencies with the like numbers are to 
have no representative at all! The datum 65,000 is therefore applied 
in contrary manner to the old and to the new constituencies respec- 
tively. 

The Government plan next proposes that a county or town with 
three or more members and less than 65,000 population for each 
member is to lose a member for each complete 65,000 population of the 
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deficiency. This means that a county or town having three members 
with anything over in total 130,000 all keep their seats. If they 
have one less—say, 129,999—they lose one member, but retain the 
two remaining members. In new constituencies the same number, 
129,999, will only qualify one member. One of the three or more 
members may have only a small fraction of 65,000. He may have 
less than 18,500—he may even have only one—and yet he would not 
lose his seat. A new constituency even, with 64,999 over 130,000, 
would still only get two seats, while existing constituencies would 
retain three for a less number of people. 130,001 would qualify three 
existing members, while 194,999 would only qualify for two new 
seats. Here, again, if 18,500 is to be the qualifying minimum, why 
is it not made the minimum for the third member? We shall see 
later on that in actual cases this qualifying minimum goes as low 
as 7,124. 

This rule affects the seats in six English and seven Irish 
counties, viz.: Cornwall, Devon, Lincoln, Norfolk, Somerset, and 
Wilts, in England, and Armagh, Cork, Donegal, Galway, Kerry, and 
Tipperary, in Ireland. 

But it must be remembered always that these are calculated upon 
the figures of 1901, since when the population of English counties has 
greatly increased, and that of Ireland in some cases diminished, so 
that the one anomaly is complicated by another anomaly. 

The Government plan, lastly, provides as to boundaries that 
a simplification of electoral areas should be effected by assimilating, 
as far as practicable, the boundaries of Parliamentary counties and 
administrative counties, and making the latter and better known 
area the county for Parliamentary purposes, and also by enlarging the 
area of the Parliamentary borough where necessary so as to comprise 
the entire area of the extended municipal borough. And in 
the case of London it provides that the Metropolitan boroughs 
shall be Parliamentary boroughs also, each with its appropriate 
number of representatives computed as if it were a pre-existing 
constituency. 

These proposals as to boundaries seem to be reasonable and desir- 
able. 

Such is the Government plan. Unfortunately, the resolution 
never having been moved, the Government had no opportunity of 
explaining to the House what were the ‘ principles’ upon which they 
based the arbitrary figures in their proposal, and the Memorandum 
was not explanatory on the subject. Why ? 

The net result of the whole Government proposal, worked out 
as if the population remained the same as it was in 1901, would be 
as follows : 

First as to seats. Thirty-nine new seats are created, and thirty- 
nine seats are taken away, so as to leave the number, 670, unaltered. 
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Of the thirty-nine new seats— 


are added to counties in England ; 
are added to boroughs in England outside London ; 
are given to London boroughs ; 
} are given to new boroughs in England (three in Essex, and 
three in Middlesex) ; 
are given to Wales, one being added to Cardiff, and one new 
borough, Rhondda ; 
4 are added to the Scotch borough of Glasgow ; 
is added to Scotland, county Lanark ; and 
is added to Ireland, Belfast. 


The thirty-nine seats to be given up are : 


8 by English counties ; 

6 by English boroughs ; 

1 by a Welsh borough ; 

1 by a Scotch borough ; 
20 by Irish counties ; and 

3 by Irish boroughs. 


Next, as to disparities. The result which the Government claim is 
that the extreme disparity between proposed constituencies will be 
reduced to about 6°8 to 1. This is not so, as I now proceed to show. 
He should have said ‘ would have been reduced to that proportion if it 
had been done in 1901.’ The six extreme examples of highest and 
lowest constituencies, as the plan alleges they will be (if the plan 
is adopted), are given in the President’s Memorandum (Table c) as 
follows : 


‘(c) ProrosED CoNSTITUENCIES, 1905 (ONE MemBEr)’ 


‘Population of Largest Constituencies’ ‘ Population of Smallest Constituencies’! 
1905 . - -_ 1905 


_- 1901 - 1901 


179,064 | Lewisham . . | 127,495 3uteshire . . 18°41 | 19,547 
139,526 | Woolwich . -| 117,178 | Peebles and Selkirk 19,106 | 19,684 
133,993 | Middlesbrough . 116,546 | St. Andrews Dist.. 19,811 | 18,816 
134,539 Willesden . -| 114,811 Whitehaven . . | 19,824 | 20,740 
133,465 | Rhondda . -| 118,735 | Rutland - . | 19,709 | 18,856 
120,486 Hammersmith .| 112,239 | Salisbury . . 20,185 | 28,085 


Lewisham with 127,495 was the highest, and Buteshire with 
18,641 the lowest. The ratio of which is no doubt 6:8 to 1. But it 
will be noted that, although the table is headed ‘ Proposed Con- 
stituencies, 1905,’ it does not state what is the fact, that all the figures 
are those of 1901. Those of 1905, which I have inserted in the 
outer columns on either side of the above table, are seen at once 
to considerably alter that ratio. 
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The highest now is Lewisham with 179,064, and the lowest Rutland- 
shire with 18,856. The proportion of these is not 6:8 to 1, but 95 
to 1, and in 1906 the same rate of progress would make it 10:4 to 1. 
The disparity after redistribution in 1885, according to the Presi- 
dent’s Memorandum, was 5°8 to 1. I think, in reality, it was 8 to 1. 
His figure was perhaps based upon the similar error then committed 
of going back to the figures of the previous Census of 1881. My 
figures are based on the actual data of the year 1885. At all events, 
during the twenty years which have since elapsed, the disparity has 
increased to 30 to 1. If the same rate of growth of disparity is to 
take place under the Bill of next year, and we begin with a disparity 
of 9 or 10 to 1, it will in ten years’ time have increased to 20 to 1. 

But another evil result of going back to the figures of 1901 is this. 
In the above table it will be noticed that in five out of the six examples 
of highest constituencies, the Government plan by applying the divisor 
65,000 to the population of 1901 leaves these constituencies with one 
member only ; whereas, if the same divisor, 65,000, is applied to their 
actual population of to-day (1905), these five constituencies are, on the 
Government’s own ‘ principle,’ each entitled to two members, as their 
population has, in the meantime, passed the point of 130,000, that is 
twice 65,000. So that as regards these and also many other consti- 
tuencies, the Government do not apply their own ‘ principle’ that 
every county or borough ‘shall have an additional member for every 
complete 65,000 of the excess.’ 

If other examples are wanted of this unfairness, and also of the 
incorrectness of the alleged disparity, I would refer to the three 
highest now existing constituencies referred to in the President’s 
Memorandum (Table b) as follows : 




























‘(b) Present ConsTiTUENCIES (ONE MEMBER)’ 
Romford (he puts at) . S53 005 | 825,908 
Walthamstow é - 185,549}but which in 1905 are estimated at 200,789 
Wandsworth . ° 4 179,877) 265,892 






against which he contrasts the smallest constituencies ; 







Newry . ° ° - 18,187 ) 18,291 
Kilkenny ‘ P + 18,242) but which in 1905 are estimated at 9,524 
Durham , ° ‘ - 15,122 15,180 












The disparity between the highest and lowest of these, as the 
President put them, is no doubt 16°5 to 1, by the figures of 1901, 
although his table does not say they are the figures of 1901. 
The figures of 1905, which I have added, show that the present 
extreme disparity is quite 30 to 1. Romford has risen from 217,085 
to about 325,900, and Walthamstow from 185,549 to about 260,780, 
each representing much more than 65,000 in excess of the number 
upon which the Government plan proposes to enfranchise them. As 
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regards electorate, Romford has increased from 29,316 in 1901 to 
44,012 in 1905, or an increase of nearly 50 percent. In Walthamstow, 
the electorate has increased from 24,187 to 33,994, an increase of 
about 40 per cent. Wandsworth (my own constituency) is a case of 
peculiar injustice. Its population in 1901, with the addition of 
Clapham parish, which is now to be added to Wandsworth Borough, 
to make it conterminous with the municipal borough, was 231,922. 
But it is estimated by the Registrar-General in 1905 at 265,392, and 
according to rateable assessments and other particulars, including 
immigration and new houses, &c., which are not taken into account 
by the Registrar-General, is considered by the Mayor and many 
borough councillors of Wandsworth to be nearly 300,000. But, 
taking only the Registrar-General’s estimate of 265,392, and dividing 
it by 65,000, it is clear that on the Government’s own ‘ principle’ 
we are entitled to four members, whereas the Government work out 
their proposal so as to give us only three members—that is to say, 
only one in addition to the present members for Wandsworth and 
Clapham. The electorate of Wandsworth in 1901 was 20,790. In 
1905 it is 29,846, an increase of 9,000 in four years or 45 per cent. Is 
it possible that Mr. Gerald Balfour would suppose that the population 
had not increased in like proportion ? 

Many other similar instances can be given. On the whole I 
estimate that at least 120 seats must be provided for these excessive 
constituencies, instead of only thirty-nine—if the Government plan is 
pursued. By my plan (published February 1905) I provided for all 
except thirty-five by readjustment with their neighbours, and mostly 
within their county boundaries, and with that small number, never- 
theless, worked out all the 670 constituencies into limits of 3 to 1. 

The injustice that the large constituencies suffer is not only in 
the diminished voice which they have in the counsels of the nation, 
but their local duties and local taxation are increased in an inverse 
proportion to their diminished voice. 

It is not unfair to point out that had we in the House of Commons 
passed the Government Resolution in its terms when presented, it 
would have bound the Government to make the 65,000 datum figure 
apply to the present populations, and not to those of 1901. The 
Resolution itself did not even mention the Census of 1901, and in 
terms spoke entirely in the present tense throughout. 

The varying rates of increase in population, as between the large 
and small constituencies, will be found significantly illustrated by 
the President’s Tables (a) and (b). In the former, the six highest 
constituencies after Redistribution in 1885 were all between 80,000 
and 90,000, while in 1901 the six highest were all between 116,000 
and 220,000, i.e. a rise of 100 per cent. in sixteen years. The increase 
since 1901 may be inferred. It has in some cases been in even 
greater proportion. On the other hand, the smallest constituencies 
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decreased from 15,278 to 13,137. The estimated figures for 1905 
of these six highest are 50 per cent. more than in 1901, the total of 
the six being now 1,468,929, while the six lowest are only 88,966 in 
total. 

The unfairness of going back five years and treating all con- 
stituencies by the divisor of 1906 is thus accentuated. 

I now take the President’s own illustrations of the working 
out of his rules. As an example of a constituency with an excess 
of population—he takes ‘Portsmouth with (he says) 188,923 
inhabitants, and which at present returns two members. Twice 
65,000 or 130,000 deducted from 188,923 leaves an excess of 58,923 ; 
but as 58,923 falls short of a complete 65,000, it is not entitled unde. 
the scheme to an additional member.’ The ordinary reader of this 
sentence would presume that 188,923 was the present number of 
inhabitants ; but, in fact, the present number is 201,975 as estimated 
by the Registrar-General, which number would give three times 
65,000, and a surplus over, and would entitle Portsmouth to a third 
member upon the Government’s own ‘ principle’ of 65,000 being a 
sufficient number to qualify a member. 

Then, again, take another of his examples under the same rule—he 
says Surrey, with 519,766 inhabitants, at the present time returns 
six members, which at 65,000 each would represent 390,000. This 
shows an excess of population unrepresented of 129,766, which, he 
says, entitles Surrey to one additional member only. He adds, ‘ if the 
excess had amounted to 130,000 (instead of 129,766), Surrey would 
have been entitled to two additional members.’ But these being the 
figures of 1901, it should be perfectly obvious that the excess of 
129,766 has in the four years long since increased to many more 
than 130,000. The population of Surrey, in fact, is now estimated 
at over 600,000. If it has only 234 more than in 1901, it is clear on 
the Government’s own rule that it is entitled to two additional 
members instead of one. 

Take his example to illustrate his Rule 6—1.e. where a constituency 
is not required to have a complete 65,000 to qualify, and does not 
make 18,500 the minimum for disqualification. Oxfordshire, with a 
population of 137,124, at present returns three members. Three 
members at 65,000 each would represent 195,000, of which number 
they were short by a deficiency of 57,876, but as this falls short of a 
complete 65,000, Oxfordshire does not lose a member, although it is 
obvious that if two of its members represented 65,000 each, the third 
member can only represent 7,124, which thus becomes the qualifying 
number for one seat. If Oxfordshire were a new constituency with 
the same population of 137,124, it would only be allowed two members, 

I take another example, not quoted by him, Wiltshire. It has 
five divisions with one member each. Total population 254,412. 
Average per member 50,882. One member is taken away from the 
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county, because there were not quite 65,000 each for four of them in 
1901. They were short by only 5,588, and I am credibly informed 
that the population since 1901 in the county has increased to 263,000, 
the effect of which is to give 65,000 to each of fout members and a surplus 
of 3,000. Moreover, Salisbury, the only borough in the county, with 
a population of 19,421 only, is allowed to remain side by side 
with five divisions who are reduced to four, although they have an 
average of over 50,000each. The effect of this is that a Salisbury 
elector has a voting power of over three times that of the county 
electors. 

The Government scheme does not reach many very great dis- 
parities inside the county boundaries. Take, for instance, South- 
ampton, which has six members and 400,180 population. This is 
left untouched. The Fareham division, whose electorate seems to 
increase by 1,100 a year, in 1904 was 17,120. This is the equivalent 
of 102,891 people, whereas the average of the other five members is 
only about 70,000. 

The case of the City of London, having a population who are not 
resident occupiers within its boundaries, and are not numbered in the 
Census, and therefore do not get the benefit of any scheme based on 
population, is one of peculiar hardship under the Government’s pro- 
posals. The Census is taken, as we know, at night—that is, of the 
population who sleep within the confines of the City. The exigencies 
of commerce in the course of centuries have involved the conversion 
of almost every building in great cities into offices, warehouses, and 
other business establishments, in which few people, other than care- 
takers, ever reside. The real occupiers are absent. The consequence 
is that the population of the City in the Census of 1901 was only 
26,923, whereas the electors amounted to 32,647, with two members. 
If the equivalent of these electors in population were taken, not 
by caretakers, but by the ordinary general average proportion in the 
United Kingdom of electors to population, it would represent about 
192,000 of population. This, according to the Government plan of 
65,000 being a qualifying number, would give to the City three mem- 
bers instead of two. It is admitted that the City of London, from 
its very exceptional and unique circumstances, should be treated 
exceptionally. The Government plan treats it exceptionally, it is 
true, but simply by doing nothing for it. 

The result of the Government plan upon the Representation 
of the United Kingdom as a whole even carried out upon the popu- 
lation of 1901, would be as follows: It leaves 336 constituencies 
under 65,000 each, and representing a total population of 17,293,289, 
and the remaining 334 constituencies over 65,000 each, representing 
24,165,432 (exclusive of universities), a majority of about seven 
millions unrepresented. And, of course, it will be much worse in 
1906. Here also is a proof that, even if the disparity were limited 
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to 6°8 to 1, it is an unsafe disparity, and one which might easily, in 
circumstances, cause the will of the majority of the nation to be 
subverted by their having only a minority of the representation. 
But this disparity of seven millions is by no means that which exists 
in this year 1905, or which will exist next year. Most of the large 
constituencies which have increased are those included in the 334 
minority, and therefore, if there is unsafety upon the Government 
plan as applied to 1901, there must be a very much greater risk when, 
as I have shown, the ratio of the Government’s 6°8 will be increased 
next year to 10-4. 

The case of Ireland requires special mention. The Government 
plan treats Ireland with great leniency. Ido not complain of leniency 
being shown to Ireland. In principle I approve it—but within 
reason. The present proposal is one of excessive leniency. We are 
threatened with vehement opposition on the part of Irish Nationalist 
members to any plan which will deprive them of any members. Their 
claims must be examined. The Government plan takes away twenty- 
two members from Ireland out of its 103. It ought to take at least 
thirty-one to make it equal to Scotland. The Irish claim that their 
present number 103 must not be reduced. They claim this under 
the Act of Union of July, 1800. They say that that Act was a treaty 
between England and Ireland, and cannot be altered by Act of the 
Imperial Parliament, or without the express and separate assent of 
the Irish people. They claim in fact a veto upon any Act of Parlia- 
ment which would in any way alter the Act of Union. The number 
of members given to Ireland by the Act of Union was 100, not 103. 
The Act of Union was an Act of Parliament which was passed sepa- 
rately, both by the then Irish Parliament and by the British 
Parliament. There was no other document in the nature of a treaty. 
It reserved neither to British nor Irish any rights of veto, or of assent 
or power of alteration, except by the United Parliament. 

Both Ireland and Britain by the Act of Union surrendered their 
separate powers to the United Imperial Legislature. The Act of 
Union has been repeatedly altered by Act of the United Parliament, 
twice as regards the number of members, but more notably in the 
clause which of all others is expressly stated to be an ‘ essential and 
fundamental part of the Union ’—viz. Clause 5, which united and 
established the Church of England and Ireland. 

The number of Irish members was altered from 100 by Act of 
the Imperial Parliament, first in 1832, when the number was increased 
to 105; and secondly in 1885, when it was reduced to 103, the present 
number. Those alterations were made principally on the basis of 
population. That basis being now again altered and the population 
of Ireland diminished, while Great Britain’s population has largely 
increased, gives the right to have the proportion readjusted. 

; The President’s Memorandum states the result of the Govern- 
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ment’s scheme as between the different parts of the United Kingdom, 
as follows—viz. : 


that if representation was in strict proportion to population, England and Wales 
would return 518 members, Scotland 71, and Ireland 71, exclusive in each case 
of the Universities; in other words, England and Wales would gain 28 seats 
and Scotland one seat, while Ireland would lose 80 seats. Under the proposed 
scheme the actual gain to England and Wales is 18, and to Scotland 4, 
Ireland losing 22. 


But, again, these are all according to the Census of 1901. 

If applied to the population of 1906, the disparity between the 
four parts would, of course, be shown to be much greater. The 
excessive representation of Ireland might be shown by a few further 
sentences. The taxation of Ireland, according to the Exchequer re- 
turns of 1904, is only 6? per cent. of the taxation of the United 
Kingdom, while its population is 10 per cent., and, according to the 
Government plan, it would have over 12 per cent. of the representation 
in the Imperial Parliament. 

The members for Romford, Walthamstow, and Wandsworth 
represent more electors (107,852) than sixteen Irish seats (105,555), 
that is three votes against sixteen in Parliament, with an equivalent 
number of voices, speeches, and other powers. 

According to electorates Ireland should surrender thirty-seven 
seats—by population thirty-one. The Government plan, going back 
to figures of 1901, only takes twenty-two. Why? Why is Scotland, 
with a population exceeding that of Ireland, to have only seventy-five 
(though only entitled to seventy-one) while Ireland gets eighty-one ? 

Although I have in this paper throughout adopted the basis of 
population as proposed by the Government for the sake of showing 
the effects of their plan, I venture the opinion that electorates 
are really the preferable and the proper basis for representation. 
The reason alleged for preferring population, viz. that it avoids the 
thorny question of the plural vote, is not in my humble opinion well 
founded. The Opposition have already intimated their determina- 
tion to raise the question of the suffrage and the plural vote. And 
that question must in any case be faced and fought upon its own 
merits. And why not? The Opposition will not have all the reason- 
ing, nor the best of the reasoning, on their side. No party ought to 
fear the result of a fair and open discussion. The advantages of 
making Electorates the basis are great. The electors of a consti- 
tuency are the body which really according to law represent the 
political value of that constituency. They are practically all the 
adult men of the place. Their opinion and vote may be safely and 
properly assumed to cover the interests of the women and children. 
To take population per census (i.e. the sleeping population on one 
given night in ten years) works manifest injustice in cases of large 
cities, where the men who represent the real value and voice of the 
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place and bear its burdens of taxation and other responsibilities 
do not sleep in it at all. Infact, 1 know no meaning which can be 
given to the cry of ‘one vote one value’ in present circumstances, 
except by a plural vote of some kind to those so entitled, either by 
contribution to taxation (general and local) or by other burdens 
or qualifications. We have long since given one vote to every man, 
literate or illiterate, worthless or worthy. Every grown man in the 
country is able to get on the Register of Electors, his only qualification 
being that he shall be known to live somewhere (transfer of residence 
allowed). Is taxation to be altogether divorced from representation ? 
When will we ‘ one vote one value ’ advocates have the courage to go 
for it? Electorates as 4 basis would have helped to secure it. 

Electorates have also a further advantage over population as a 
basis for automatic readjustment. The Registers of Electors are 
judicially revised in every year. The result is recorded. The pro- 
gress or retrogress of constituencies is therefore annually seen. 
When these returns show that any constituency has got either above 
or below the prescribed limits, it could be made the duty of officials 
to examine and report to Parliament forthwith what readjustments 
are necessary to bring such constituencies within the limits. 

Having now, as I hope, fairly stated the Government plan and 
the way it works, I venture to submit some observations and sug- 
gestions which I trust may assist in amending the plan. 

The principle of any plan for proper representation of the people 
should, in my humble judgment, be first to determine the limits of 
the disparity which should be allowable between the highest and 
the lowest constituency. A counsel of perfection would of course 
be that every one of the 670 members should represent an equal 
number or value of people, i.e. with no disparity at all. But exact 
equality is, of course, impossible. The shifting, changing circum- 
stances from day to day prevent. 

The traditional aversion to equal electorates never had much 
reason at the bottom of it. The real fight should be to secure the 
voter his voting value in the community. Fair representation must 
mean some approach to equality whether of population or electors. 
I can understand the objection to equal electoral areas, cutting up 
the country like a chessboard. It is people, not places, which have 
to be represented. And as their votes must be taken in the places 
they live in, the traditions, historical and characteristic, of those 
Places are necessarily preserved. To extend their boundaries as Nature 
has already done does not destroy their identity or their traditions. 
Their characteristics do change—will ye, nill ye. Equal electoral 
values, whether by votes or by noses, or the nearest possible approxi- 
mation to them, is what all good plans of representation must aim at. 
As the President in his Memorandum says, prior to the great Reform 
Bill of 1832, population” as a determining element in representation 
Vor. LVIII—No. 345 8K 
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was practically ignored. The Reform Acts of 1832 and 1868 removed 
many anomalies, but in my opinion proceeded rather upon a rule 
of thumb principle, 7.e. as the Memorandum says, no‘ rule or method 
capable of exact expression.’ The Act of 1885 proceeded upon a more 
or less definite numerical plan (rather less than more), and he admits 
that this numerical principle once introduced is not likely to be aban- 
doned. But all parties have seemed, for one reason or another, to 
‘funk’ the adoption, or even the assertion, of any real ‘ principle,’ 
and to prefer our usual happy-go-lucky way of doing things—I suppose 
it suits the genius of the Britisher in general. The value of the man 
and the voting power he should have is left to be obtained in other 
ways. It is, in fact, a reason why electorates constitute the better 
basis. Existing little areas must of course be extended and advance 
with the time. 

The nearest practicable and reasonable approximation to equality 
either of population or electorates therefore is the thing to be aimed at. 
Indeed, with the slightest possible departure from equality, a majority 
of representatives may represent a minority in number of the people, 
but the nearer to equality we can get, the less is the likelihood that a 
minority which would presumably be at least nearly one-half would 
differ from the mass of the people on any one great subject. The 
question is, how near can we get to equality, and what shall be the 
limits of deviation? How much above and how much below the 
exact average may a constituency be? The wider the limits, the 
greater is the risk of misrepresentation of the people. Conversely, 
the narrower the limits, the less is the risk. 

In former papers and plans I have suggested that a disparity 
of 3 to 1 between the highest and the lowest constituency is the widest 
which safety says we should allow. This would mean that, assuming 
the average to be 65,000, the limits of deviation above and below 
that figure would be 50 per cent. above and 50 per cent. below it. 
The maximum limit would then be just three times as many as the 
minimum limit below. Assuming the maximum and minimum to 
be equally distant from the average figure 65,000, the maximum 
would be 91,050, and the minimum 30,350, which are in the pro- 
portion of 3 to 1. It is, however, not essential that these two limits 
should be equidistant from the average figure, and I think that, 
having regard to the fact that the certainty is that the average 
figure will itself annually increase, and that the numbers above the 
average line will probably increase in a greater proportion than the 
figures under the line, it might be desirable to make the maximum 
limit rather more distant from the average figure than the lower one— 
for instance, taking 65,000 as the average figure, the maximum might 
be 100,000 and the minimum 33,333, which would still be the pro- 
portion of 3 tol. If we can only settle the future limit of possible 
disparities we should for the first time have settled a constitutional 
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principle. At the great Conservative meeting at Blenheim in August 
1901 the present Prime Minister and Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the 
necessity of readjusting the anomalies in our electoral system. In a 
letter to the Times of the 12th of August, 1901, I had suggested 3 to 1 as 
a maximum disparity. That letter was discussed by Mr. Arthur Balfour 
and Lord James of Hereford, and approved by them as a fair ratio. 
Lord James informed me afterwards that he and Mr. Balfour had read 
my article together throughout on their way from Blenheim and 
that Mr. A. Balfour had authorised him to tell me that he approved 
of it in principle. At the suggestion of Lord James, I thereupon 
subsequently worked out my plan in detail, and submitted the draft 
of it to him, and he kindly examined and returned it with his approval. 
I published that in January 1902, in which I repeated that proposal 
of 3 to 1, and until the present Government proposals came out, it 
has never been disputed as a reasonable princinle. 

From the figures shown in the former part of this paper the extreme 
maximum of population of the highest constituency is 264,712 popu- 
lation, and the minimum 13,291 estimated population. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the constituencies above 65,000 reach very much 
further above that average line than the minimum does below it, 
the maximum being nearly 200,000 above and the minimum about 
57,000 below. I submit, at all events: first, that the proportion 
of 3 to 1 is the largest disparity which can safely be allowed, and 
secondly, that the maximum and minimum should, as far as possible, 
—if not equidistant from the average line—be fixed at some specified 
limit above and below it, but always within the extreme of 3 to 1. 
An arrangement for automatic raising of both limits in the same 
degree as the average /igure rises with the actual population—say 
at least every ten years—can then be easily brought into the 
process. 

That question—the limits of disparity allowable—once settled, 
it will be seen on examination that all other points and difficulties 
fall into their places. The order goes forth that such and such a 
maximum and minimum is to be the principle, and thereupon all 
existing constituencies and their boundaries are to be so enlarged, 
divided, or reduced as to bring every one within those limits. It will 
be found, I believe, that so many counties and their boroughs within 
them, and also the large multiple boroughs, can be so adjusted 
inter se that they can all be brought within the limits without much 
difficulty ; that only about thirty-five entirely new seats will be 
required, and that nearly all the seats required can be obtained 
by adjustments with the smaller constituencies without disfranchise- 
ment. 

Can we not agree upon such a principle—or must we again for 
another twenty years go on with no principle settled, and fresh ano- 
malies given birth to and increasing every day ? 
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The method of treating the Government plan, and the amendments 
I would propose in it, are then as follows :— 

(1) First to fix as a principle the extreme limits of allowable 
disparity, both for present and future action. I hope for the ratio of 
3to1. Then fix the limits above and below the average figure which 
will accord with that ratio. Any exceptions to be stated specifically 

(2) Constituencies in excess of the maximum limit to be brought 
under it in all possible cases by adjustment with other constituencies 
in same county or adjoining county. The same in large boroughs. 
All excesses not coverable by such adjustments to have a new member 
for every 65,000 of such excess. 

(3) Constituencies below the minimum limit to be so enlarged or 
similarly adjusted with their neighbours as to bring them above the 
minimum. 

(4) Adopt for the present reform the figure 65,000 as a good 
estimated average of the constituencies in 1906, but apply it as a 
qualifying number for new seats to the population not of 1901, but of 
1906. Such population to be estimated and certified by the Registrar- 
General upon the best materials obtainable by him. 

(5) Disfranchise no constituency that can by enlargement of 
boundaries be brought within the prescribed limits, nor any seat 
already within those limits. 

(6) As to the future, I would insert a provision in the Bill for 
automatic revision, to the efiect that in every year after the Census 
year, t.e. every ten years, on its appearing by the Census Return 
that the increase or decrease of the population in any constituency 
has been such as to cause that constituency to exceed the maximum 
or fall below the minimum limit, reference thereof shall ipso facto 
be made to Boundary Commissioners, or other authority, to report 
what alterations or readjustments, if any, are necessary to bring the 
said constituencies within the limits. And that such report should 
immediately be laid before Parliament for such action, if any, as it 
should think fit. The average figure 65,000 would of course annually 
rise, and the maximum and minimum figures would of course rise 
with it. 

If these amendments are made, I venture to think the Govern- 
ment plan will be carried with the substantia! approval of both sides 
of the House. It will necessarily tread upon some ‘corns’ in parti- 
cular cases. That is inevitable in all redistributions, but personal 
and individual interests must be cheerfully surrendered for the 
common good. 


Henry KIMBER. 
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Ir seems to me, if I may say so, in spite of Sir Edward Grey’s strong 
and decided speech at the City Liberal Club, that the Liberal press 
and the Liberal party are in danger of committing a rather serious 
mistake. They have an abundance of subjects on which to attack the 
Government. The great issue of Free Trade and Protection, which 
may be disguised but cannot be avoided, will and must be fought out 
when Ministers appeal to the country. The Education Act raises in a 
neat and compendious form the principle of religious equality. The 
Licensing Act is the endowment of a trade with money which might 
be put to better uses, and could hardly be put to a worse one. Besides 
these three outstanding questions, of which the first is incomparably 
the most important, there are plenty of others, from Chinese labour 
to Welsh coercion, which will provide walls with decoration and 
candidates with ammunition. In the circumstances it seems hardly 
necessary to make use of foreign affairs for the purpose. There 
are no doubt occasions when foreign policy cannot be kept out. In 
1880, for instance, it was the principal topic of the General Election. 
The late Lord Salisbury, the present Prime Minister, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain did their best to make it so in 1900. The South African war 
was either just and necessary or a blunder and a crime. It was the 
duty of those who thought it wrong to say so, notwithstanding the 
abuse and unpopularity they might incur. Among the most con- 
sistent and courageous of its opponents was Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
who now comes forward as a serious critic of the Japanese Alliance 
and the French understanding. Mr. Courtney objects to all alliances, 
on the ground that they tie the hands of future Ministries. He 
prefers ‘ splendid isolation,’ a phrase which the present Lord Goschen 
borrowed from a Canadian source. Splendid isolation suggests 
fervid peroration and is excellent for rhetorical purposes. But, from 
a practical point of view, it is nonsense, it means nothing at all. If 
this country had no interests in common with any other, isolation 
might be a wise, though it would hardly be a splendid, attitude, and 
if there are such interests it would be neither splendid nor wise. Mr. 
Courtney regards it as a humiliation to rely upon Japan for the defence 
of India. If we were unable to defend India without Japanese 
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assistance, that might be so. But England, as Disraeli said long ago, 
is a great Asiatic Power, and cannot be indifferent to possible com- 
binations in the East. Let us suppose, for the sake of the argument, 
that Japan had made an alliance with Russia after the war. Even 
Mr. Courtney, with all his love of isolation, would hardly say that 
such an event did not concern the rulers of India. England and 
Japan between them can control the destinies of Asia. The proper 
test of the Japanese alliance was, I think, suggested by Mr. Haldane 
at Haddington last month. Does it, or does it not, make for peace ? 
It is purely defensive in its scope. So far from irritating Russia, 
it has already drawn from influential newspapers at St. Petersburg pro- 
posals for an Anglo-Russian understanding. An invasion of India may 
not have been very probable before. It is practically impossible now. 
Why should the friends of peace, men who detest, as I do, the un- 
English word prestige, object on the score of wounded dignity to 
such a result as that? The remarkable disclosures alleged to have 
been made by M. Delcassé are certainly more favourable to Mr. 
Courtney’s view. They would have attracted less notice in September. 
In October the faculty of invention has usually subsided, and people 
are less inclined to believe that Lord Lansdowne told M. Delcassé 
how many troops England would send to Schleswig-Holstein if Ger- 
many were attacked by France. As many as she sent in 1864, when 
Denmark, which then owned Schleswig-Holstein, was attacked by 
Germany. 

It is not, however, with Mr. Courtney that I want to argue. He 
disapproves of both treaties on their merits and, like an honest man, 
he saysso. The Liberal leaders do not all agree with him. Mr. Asquith 
has expressed an opposite opinion, as well as Sir Edward Grey. Sir 
Robert Reid, on the other hand, depreciates the Alliance, and Liberal 
newspapers suggest that England might take a leading part in recon- 
ciling Germany with France. Continental readers draw the inference 
that a Liberal Administration would be less friendly than Mr. Balfour’s, 
both to France and to Japan. As almost everyone believes, rightly or 
wrongly, that a Liberal Administration will come into office within a 
year, both alliance and understanding are regarded as insecure. That 
this opinion is unfavourable to British interests scarcely requires proof. 
It is true that the treaty with Japan has been made for ten years. But 
there are two ways of carrying a treaty out, and to enforce it against 
an unwilling Government is almost impossible. As for France, the 
whole arrangement depends upon the spirit which French and English 
statesmen show to each other. The only English statesman besides 
Mr. Courtney who has denounced the Treaty with France is Lord 
Rosebery. But Lord Rosebery, if I understand him, now recognises 
it as an accomplished fact, and is disposed to make the best of it 
accordingly. If every Liberal did the same, both in regard to France 
and in regard to Japan, it would be better for the Liberal party, and 
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for the nation as a whole. No useful purpose is ever gained in politics 
by carping and cavilling. If these treaties are bad, they should be 
denounced, I mean in the popular sense of the word. If, on the other 
hand, they are good, they should be upheld, and their authors should get 
the credit of them. They do in fact carry out Liberal policy. There 
was no warmer friend of France than Mr. Gladstone, and the first 
concessions to Japan were made by Lord Rosebery. Lord Lansdowne 
is not officially immaculate. He was responsible for that absurd 
blunder, the joint bombardment of Venezuela, which recalled Lord 
Russell’s unlucky share in the French expedition to Mexico. Among 
contemporary Englishmen the one thorough-going advocate of friend- 
ship with Germany at all costs is Mr. Chamberlain. Is not that 
enough to deter Liberals from displaying so much solicitude in pleasing 
the Emperor William? Let them never forget that it was Mr. Cham- 
berlain who proclaimed from the housetop, at the crisis of the South 
African war, that Germany, unlike France, was a country with 
which we could never quarrel. Mr. Chamberlain may have a good 
reason for his preference. Perhaps it is the German tariff. Perhaps 
it is the Zollverein. Or it may be the food of the working classes. 
In France they understand liberty, and their protective duties are com- 
paratively harmless to themselves, because they do not import corn. 
Englishmen, at least Englishmen in general, do not want to quarrel 
with Germany. They are not alarmed by the revelations of Igno- 
ramus, or the musings of Senex, or the mutterings of Anus, or the 
premature bequest of Diplomaticus Jam Rude Donatus to his bereaved 
countrymen. But as a question of common sense and public interest, 
they ask themselves what the German Emperor means. His inter- 
ference in Morocco would not have waited for the Anglo-French 
agreement if it had been primarily directed against France. His 
object, in which he has hitherto failed, was to break up that agree- 
ment, and I can hardly suppose that any Liberal wishes to help him. 
England and France standing together are at this moment the best 
security for the peace of Europe, and French sympathy can only be 
retained if both parties in England show themselves equally anxious 
to retain it. But there is one way in which it will not be retained, 
and that is by advising France to make friends with Germany. 
Although M. Delcassé has gone, and the Conference is to be held, the 
relations between the two countries are the reverse of cordial. The 
English Treaty, with all that it implies, is popular in France because 
it tends to preserve the European equilibrium, to protect the French 
Republic from ‘ splendid isolation.’ Russia has for the time ceased 
to count, not so much on account of her defeats in battle as because 
the internal condition of the country absorbs the energies of the 
Government. The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy is trembling on the 
brink of dissolution. Italy has been for nearly twenty years in close 
connection with Germany. It is natural enough that France should 
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seek anally, and find one in hernearest neighbour. Parties in France 
can fight keenly enough about Disestablishment, or monastic orders, 
or the surveillarve of officers. About friendship with this country 
they are all agreed, and they cannot understand overtures to Germany 
which seem inconsistent with it. The German Emperor is a man 
of ideas, and his latest idea is said to be the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Peril.’ 
That means the common action of the United Kingdom and the 
United States, to which he would willingly have opposed a Franco- 
German coalition. The realisation of this idea has been obviously 
impeded by the French and British Cabinets. But it is not 
impossible in itself, and it is the natural alternative to the Treaty 
which Lord Lansdowne concluded with M. Delcassé. France does 
not wish for isolation. Rather than be left alone she might even 
now turn to the restless Potentate at Berlin. French statesmen 
cannot believe in the sincerity of English advice to cultivate 
Germany. They regard it as a symptom of discontent with the 
Treaty, and hence they conclude that Liberals would reverse the 
foreign policy of their predecessors. That is a very mischievous 
notion to spread in France, and only Liberals can check it. 

Setting aside patriotic considerations altogether, it is surely bad 
tactics to fight the Government just where the Government is strongest. 
The true line to take, if only because it is true, would be that Ministers 
have acted on Liberal principles, and followed the example of their 
forerunners. An alliance with Germany would have been a very 
different affair. The late Lord Salisbury’s pet nostrum was to settle 
things with Bismarck, and it resulted in Bismarck settling things 
without him. Mr. Chamberlain is still more Teutonic, and his foreign 
policy is as antediluvian as his political economy. Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Lansdowne have had the good sense to drop these delusions 
in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s preference for France and Lord Rose- 
bery’s preference for Japan. It would indeed be unwise for Liberals 
to withhold a welcome from the repentant prodigals. If Japan 
had made a Treaty with Russia after the war, the situation on the 
north-west frontier of India would have been more splendid than 
satisfactory. It is, I suppose, splendid isolation when Mr. Arnold- 
Forster congratulates the country upon having, if not an army, at 
least a Secretary for War. It may be splendid, but it is not business. 
Lord Lansdowne, who had been supine enough at the War Office, 
saw his opportunity and took it. To admit or imply that a Liberal 
Minister would have been less prompt and sagacious is the height 
of unwisdom. Japan is everything that Mr. Chamberlain most detests. 
Her commercial policy, which has made her rich, is the baldest 
Cobdenism. Free Trade with British India in rice aud cotton is her 
salvation. It is her own interests, therefore, that she covenants in the 
Treaty to protect, for she could have no such freedom of intercourse with 
a Russian possession. Russian finance must be the envy and despair of 
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the Tariff Reform League. The Russian tariff is the most scientific in 
the world, and must be admired by all who think that taxes are good 
things in themselves. Any attempt to touch Free Trade in India, 
which will for the next five years have a Protectionist Viceroy, would 
be fatal to the Japanese alliance, as well as to the prosperity of India 
herself. I can imagine a Tariff Reformer objecting to the Treaty, 
especially as it will allow foreigners to trade in China. Liberals 
ought to welcome it, for they would have made it themselves. 

The case for the Liberal party can be best put in a shape not 
injurious but beneficial to the interests of the country as a whole. 
‘You have succeeded,’ they can say to the Government, ‘in the 
latest phases of your foreign policy, because you have adopted our 
principles. You failed in earlier efforts, as you have failed all along 
in legislation and in your economic programme, because there you 
adopted your own.’ It was only after they had broken down with 
Germany that the Government tried France, and it is in Germany that 
their proposed Zollverein was made. They might never have thought 
of Japan if Lord Rosebery had not given them a lead. Liberal Japan 
and Republican France are better allies than Germany or Russia 
for an England becoming more and more Liberal every day. Not 
that any Liberal wishes to quarrel with either Germany or Russia. 
On the contrary, the Japanese alliance has made it less difficult to be 
on good terms with Russia in Asia, and Germany will not seek to 
disturb, because it will not be her interest to shake, an Anglo-French 
agreement which has once been firmly established. Throughout the 
negotiations between France and Germany about Morocco, the British 
Cabinet, without directly interfering, made it plain that they would 
support France in any event. They would go into a conference if 
France did ; otherwise not. A Liberal Minister would have said so too. 
Lord Salisbury, with the best intentions, tried the plan of surrender to 
Germany, but it did not succeed, and no Liberal can wish to repeat 
it. The German Emperor has always been his own Foreign Minister. 
He took the first opportunity to get rid of Bismarck, and hissubsequent 
efforts at diplomacy have been about equally wise. He is now trying 
to rival the British fleet, and that will take him a considerable time. 
The British fleet is the greatest safeguard for Continental peace ever 
yet devised. It was ten years from Trafalgar to Waterloo. But of 
the two battles Trafalgar was the more decisive. In spite of Austerlitz, 
it was Nelson who gave Napoleon the first mortal blow, and taught 
him the lesson that the one irretrievable mistake of his career had 
been not to make terms with England. That the centenary of Trafalgar 
should have found a number of representative Frenchmen the honoured 
guests of the King and the English capital is an instructive and 
felicitous coincidence. Liberals who revere the memory of Fox 
may recollect his sympathy with the French Revolution, and his 
resistance to the French war before Napoleon had made peace 
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impossible. It is a more practical reflection that a dispute between 
England and France in 1793 was not finally determined till 1815. If 
the entente cordiale holds out till 1927, both countries will have shown 
that they know what use to make of a precedent. 

Liberals are sometimes accused of having no foreign policy at all. 
The accusation does not come from very intelligent persons, and it 
sometimes takes forms of ludicrous extravagance. When, for example, 
a Cabinet Minister convicted of departmental inefficiency blurts out 
on a platform that his critics are the tru.ads of the enemies of their 
country, his colleagues sneer, his opponents smile, and no harm is 
done to anything more valuable than his own reputation. At the 
same time, it is not wise for leading Liberals to avoid the subject, and 
thus give a handle to the other side. They forgo the legitimate 
advantage of reclaiming, like Moli¢re, their own property where they 
find it. The Germanising policy which prevailed in the Cabinet while 
Mr. Chamberlain sat there is not Liberal, and did nothing but harm. 
Happily it has been repudiated by its own authors, and thus excluded 
from the region of party. Mr. Chamberlain once kindly offered to 
teach the French manners. But a sense of humour was never his 
strong point, and he is no longer in a position to speak with official 
authority. French and English Liberals have a common enemy in 
priestcraft. With them it shows itself in monastic orders. Here we 
find it in denominational schools. Next to India, Egypt is by far the 
most splendid, really splendid, instance of British administration. 
Its success is due to a Liberal, Lord Cromer, and France has with 
characteristic generosity acknowledged British rights in Egypt. Lord 
Lansdowne is now endeavouring, perhaps with insufficient zeal, but 
certainly in good faith, to free Macedonia from the tyranny of the 
Porte. In that Liberal policy, which Mr. Bryce and other Liberals 
have never ceased to press upon him, he has no warmer supporter than 
France. If there be an obstacle to the concerted action of the Powers 
against Turkey, it is Germany. When Mr. Gladstone denounced the 
foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield in Midlothian, he laid down positive 
and definite principles of his own. Whether he always adhered to 
them in office is another question. Lord Salisbury never attempted 
to revive the projects of his departed chief. I do not believe that 
there is anything in the new foreign policy of the Government of which 
Mr. Gladstone, if he were alive, would disapprove. It was the habit 
of that illustrious man, whose example may still be followed by some 
Liberals, to support in foreign affairs the Government of the day, 
unless there were between them and him some broad difference of 
moral or political principle. Of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy in 
1887, when the Triple Alliance was first formed, he expressed definite 
and emphatic approbation. As things have turned out, both Lord 
Salisbury and he may be thought to have erred in foresight. Humanum 
est errare. But politicians who find fault with the adoption of their 
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own principles by their opponents show a more than human pro- 
pensity to error. Of one thing we may be quite sure. If they 
get the chance, Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, the only members 
of the Cabinet who count, will make the most of their foreign 
policy. They would be great fools if they did not. They will, how- 
ever, produce little impression upon most electors, unless the Liberal 
leaders play into their hands. If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and Mr. Asquith say plainly that they have always been in favour 
of acting with France in the West and with Japan in the East, like 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery, foreign policy will at once be 
removed from the contest, and the majority against dear food will be 
overwhelming. Otherwise many voters may be drawn into the 
Ministerial camp by a plausible cry that the ‘other fellows’ are 
parochial, and have no foreign policy of their own. As a matter of 
fact, they had a foreign policy of their own, and its appropriation by 
Lord Lansdowne is the sincerest form of flattery. But there seem 
to be some Liberals who would go in for Protection if Mr. Balfour 
went in for Free Trade. 

A ‘champion hustler’ who boasts of being ‘in the know’ is 
reported to have said that the Government ‘ would romp in at the 
polls by running the Colonies for all they were worth.’ The develop- 
ment of exuberant patriotism thus indicated is, I conceive, somewhat 
as follows. A Colonial Conference will be summoned early next year 
in the ordinary course. Some Colonial delegate will propose a 
preferential tariff for the British Empire under which protective, 
if not prohibitory, duties would be laid upon foreign goods. The 
Colonial Secretary, duly coached, will reply that nothing would 
give him greater pleasure than to propose such an arrangement, 
but that there are in Parliament noxious animals called Free Traders, 
of whom only a General Election can get rid. Now that the gaff 
has been blown the plant will very likely not bloom. The Colonies 
have no great wish to take a part in the party politics of the Mother 
Country, even to play the game of such a Government as this. Still, 
it is as well to be prepared. If Liberals are denounced as enemies 
of the Empire, and all the rest of it, they will have to take up the 
challenge, and point out who the real enemies of the Empire are. No 
aspect of the fiscal question can be blinked. That makes it all the 
more important that irrelevant topics should be cleared out of the 
way. A Liberal cannot be expected to praise the foreign policy of the 
present Government as a whole. If he did, he would be expressing 
his belief in contradictories and setting up for a theologian. Let him 
say what he likes about Venezuela, or about the more recent and 
burning question of Chinese labour. But there are members of 
Parliament, and even editors of newspapers, who fail to perceive 
that in the case of France and in the case of Japan a fresh 
policy has been adopted which is first pacific and secondly Liberal. 
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The striking victory of the Liberal candidate for Barkston Ash, 
which would by itself be significant, and as the culmination of a 
series is unmistakable, increases the responsibility of the Opposi- 
tion. It implies, among other things, that electors draw no dis- 
tinction between the fiscal policy of Mr. Balfour and the fiscal policy 
of Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Andrews, who was returned, is the first 
Liberal member for the constituency, which was created by the 
Redistribution Act twenty years ago. He was for Free Trade pure 
and simple, ‘ without frills and furbelows,’ as he put it. Mr. Lane- 
Fox, the popular Master of Hounds whom he defeated, craned at the 
gaps. He would, and he wouldn’t. He would ‘ retaliate’ without 
taxing food or raw material, which is like threatening to knock a 
man down with your hands tied behind you. So far as the numbers 
and the other features of an election show, his caution did him 
neither good nor harm. The majority, duly instructed by the Free 
Trade League, took the sensible view that, though there might be 
many kinds of Protection, there was only one kind of Free Trade, 
and they would stick to it. That is a plain, straightforward issue, 
which the people must decide. Sir Edward Grey raised another 
at Manchester when he declared, fervent advocate of the South 
African War as he was, that a Liberal Government would sanction 
no more contracts for Chinese labour in the Transvaal. At the same 
time he gave his adhesion both to the Japanese alliance and to the 
Anglo-French understanding. But in this direction he might have 
gone a little further. He spoke as if he could not help acknowledging 
that the Government were right. Surely it is his Majesty’s Ministers 
who have acknowledged that the Liberals were right. It is hardly 
possible to imagine a more complete reversal of their old policy than 
these two treaties involve. If anyone wishes to realise the extent 
of it, let him turn, as a matter of curiosity, to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech at Leicester in November 1899, when he was Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and must be assumed to have expressed the 
opinion of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet. Ten years before, when the 
Conservative Government of the day, Lord Salisbury’s Government, 
refused to take part in celebrating the centenary of French Repub- 
licanism, Mr. Gladstone attended a public dinner in Paris, and roused 
extraordinary enthusiasm, which had nothing to do with his accent 
or his idiom, by a sympathetic speech in French. He had done his 
best, he and Lord Granville, to act with France in Egypt. Ministers 
pride themselves, not unjustly, upon having secured British pre- 
dominance in that part of the Sultan’s dominions, thus carrying 
out the truly British policy of dismembering the Turkish Empire. 
But who first occupied Egypt? Mr. Gladstone. Who tried in 1887 
to get out of Egypt? Lord Salisbury. Was it a Conservative 
Government that used force rather than evacuate Egypt in 1892 ? 
It was not. Only ignorance or impudence can assert that Liberal 
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statesmen have been careless of British interests abroad, or slow to 
assert them by all means consistent with justice and honour. Hitherto 
the chief obstacle to continuity in the administration of foreign affairs 
has been the ‘ harebrained chatter of irresponsible frivolity ’ which, 
in the lack of sense, knowledge, and ideas, seeks to supply their place 
by the formula that political opponents are the enemies of England. 
Happily this random rubbish is now recognised as the stammering 
excuse of conscious ineptitude, which has no other meaning than 
an admission of failure. 

Liberals can only be injured by themselves. What other people 
say of them no longer matters. If by-elections mean anything 
at all, they have a steady, solid majority in Great Britain. It is 
altogether unsafe to rely upon ‘the swing of the pendulum.’ The 
doctrine which that phrase embodies is a fallacy of imperfect observa- 
tion, drawn chiefly if not entirely from the years 1868, 1874, and 
1880. If the clerical Education Act of 1902 had not been passed, 
and if Mr. Chamberlain had not attacked Free Trade, I doubt very 
much whether there would be a Liberal majority. The results of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in South Africa may not be all that its 
champions expected. But many of its champions were Liberals, 
and they would be in a difficult position if they had no other battle- 
‘ground. With Free Trade and unsectarian education the Liberal 
party has not only come together again, but drawn many recruits 
from the outside. There are also plenty of social reforms to be under- 
taken, and Ireland cannot be neglected, though I must not embark 
upon the Irish question here. Liberals can afford to be magnani- 
mous, especially when magnanimity is also prudence. That incom- 
petence in high places has much to do with the unpopularity of the 
Government is plain. Some of Mr. Balfour’s assistants at five 
thousand a year would find it difficult to earn thirty shillings a week 
in any employment except statesmanship. But criticism is all the 
more effective for not being indiscriminate, and Lord Lansdowne’s 
political opponents may well acknowledge that he has done much, 
while advancing British interests, to promote the cause of peace. 

When Lord Rosebery first became Foreign Secretary in 1886, he 
announced at once his adhesion to his predecessor’s policy in pre- 
venting an attack upon Turkey by Greece. Lord Salisbury returned 
to office so soon that no breach of continuity could well occur, 
and, as a matter of fact, foreign affairs did not again sharply divide 
public opinion till 1899. Even the policy which led to the South 
African War and the annexation of the Republics did not so much 
separate parties as cut athwart them, and at the General Election of 
1900, Liberals were in opposite camps. It remains, therefore, true 
that not for a quarter of a century has the foreign policy of a Govern- 
ment been challenged by a united Opposition at the polls. There 
will be no such challenge when this Parliament is dissolved. Ministers 
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will naturally pose as the authors of a brilliant scheme with which 
their opponents have no fault to find. That is a claim which will 
get them many votes if Liberals meet it by merely hinting a 
doubt and hesitating dislike. If they say frankly that the policy 
is their own because it unites Liberal Powers for Free Trade and 
peace, they will turn the tables and get the votes themselves. They 
will do no good by tampering with Mr. Chamberlain’s exploded 
Teutonomania, nor will they conciliate Russia by throwing cold 
water on the alliance with Japan. False friends are not coveted by 
those on the look out for friendships. If Russia becomes the friend 
of England, it will be partly because England is the friend of France, 
and partly because Prince Lobanoff does not care to have the British 
and Japanese navies against him in any Eastern combination. For 
the Russian people, Englishmen have nothing but sympathy and good- 
will. For Czardom and its satellites they have the deepest abhorrence. 
It is the Liberals of Russia who desire to promote relations with this 
country, and they were never in favour of war with Japan. They 
welcomed the peace, and the alliance, because it is in the nature of a 
guarantee that the peace will not be broken. Their support, the only 
support worth having in Russia, will not be obtained by depreciating 
the treaty with Japan. The enthusiastic reception given to Sir 
Gerard Noel and his squadron at Tokio shows that the original dis- 
appointment with the terms is subsiding in Japan, and that Great 
Britain is not regarded as having forced them upon the Japanese 
Government. One Japanese statesman, the Marquis Ito, favours 
treaties with military monarchies which do not change their politics 
after elections. He ought to know that British friendship for Japan 
was of Liberal origin, and is therefore not in the least likely to be 
diminished when the Liberals come into power. The late Amir of 
Afghanistan, Abdur Rahman, dictated a most entertaining collection 
of memoirs, which were published in Europe. Not the least amusing 
passage in the book described a visit paid to the Amir by Mr. Georgs 
Curzon, now Lord Curzon of Kedleston. Abdur Rahman, in the 
course of conversation, complained that his troops had not been 
protected by England when they were attacked by Russians at 
Penjdeh. Mr. Curzon hastened to assure his Highness that a Liberal, 
not a Conservative, Government was responsible for this grievous 
neglect. His Highness, who had a keen sense of humour, laughed 
heartily and long. What on earth was that to him? How could he 
tell what set of British Ministers would be in office when his next 
trouble with Russia occurred? This particular Treaty with Japan is 
for ten years certain, and no doubt does stretch the treaty-making 
power of the Crown. But no objection was raised in Parliament to 
the Treaty of 1902, which this continues and enlarges. Germany may 
have some reason to complain of his Majesty’s Government. For, 
although the entente cordiale is not directed against her, the policy 
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underlying it entirely reverses what Lord Lansdowne inherited from 
Lord Salisbury. Still, that has nothing to do with Liberals and their 
conduct. ‘ Who with repentance is not satisfied is not of Heaven or 
earth.’ Lord Lansdowne’s foreign policy may be inconsistent with 
Lord Salisbury’s, with Mr. Chamberlain’s, with his own performances. 
It is Liberal, patriotic, pacific, and therefore all Liberals should support 
it. By carping at it they would only injure their party, their country, 
and themselves. 

Professor Dicey, at the close of his most valuable and suggestive 
lectures on Law and Opinion in England, says that ‘ the day of small 
States appears to have passed.” ‘We may regret,’ he adds, ‘a fact 
of which we cannot deny the reality.’ ‘Great empires,’ he adds, ‘ are 
as much a necessity of our time as are huge mercantile companies.’ 
The learned Professor might also have specified gigantic corners in 
wheat. By great, I take it, Mr. Dicey means large. For great 
nations, as Disraeli said, are those which produce great men. 
The inference, rather a sweeping one, appears to have been suggested 
by the second annexation of the Transvaal. It is not, however, new. 
It was the fixed idea of the philosophic imperialist Xerxes just before 
the battle of Salamis. Only the other day Nicholas the Second 
was so firmly convinced of it that he hesitated to make war on Japan, 
lest he should compromise the dignity of his ‘great’ Empire by the 
easiest conquest of so small a State. Liberals have never been addicted 
to the sensual idolatry of mere size, nor will they subscribe to a pro- 
position which, thank God! is as false as it is ignoble. They were the 
friends of Greece when it was part of Turkey. They were the friends 
of Belgium when it was part of the Netherlands. They were the 
friends of Italy when Metternich called it a geographical expression. 
They were the friends of Japan long before she had crushed one of 
those unwieldy masses which look great to the vulgar eye. Even 
as a ‘ going concern,’ the Republic of Switzerland would have a better 
quotation than the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and Germany has 
not subdued the Hereros by threatening to cut off all their heads. 
Japan is Liberal in the modern and European sense. She may be 
called great because she has produced great soldiers, and a sailor 
whom history may rank with Nelson. Her statesmen have shown that 
thay can look beyond the present moment, and prefer the future 
interests of their country to the pleasure of humiliating a foe. In 
Japan there were not two opinions about the late war. In Russia 
all the best opinion was against it, and against the stupid despotism 
which made it possible. A Liberal and Constitutional Russia, if such 
an idea could be realised, would be as friendly to Japan as England 
is, and a more congenial ally of the French Republic than ever Czar- 
dom could be. Lord Lansdowne was not always a Conservative, 
and it is not for Liberals to discourage his return to Liberal ways. 
Before that happy event he dragged his country at the heels of the 
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German Emperor in a South American adventure which only deserves 
oblivion. If he has since done exactly what Lord Rosebery would 
have done in his place, he merits something warmer than sombre 
acquiescence from the party to which he once belonged. Nous 
revenons toujours & nos premiers amours. From a partnership with 
Germany for collecting bad debts to an assurance that France would 
be protected against German aggression, if ‘unprovoked,’ would 
certainly be a wide jump. But there never was a more vital ‘ if,’ 
and reckless denunciation of German policy, in Morocco or elsewhere, 
is as foolish as the servile flattery of 1899. The understanding with 
France is directed against no Power which does not seek wantonly 
to disturb the peace of Europe, and there is no object which German 
statesmen more frequently disclaim. 


HERBERT PAUL. 
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